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INCLUDING THE 


LIVES of the ap 


AND OTHER 


Illuſtrious Commanders and Nati 


BIY contributed to ſpread the Fame, and increaſe the Power, of the 
BRITISH EMPIRE; 


FROM THE 


Eatlieſt TIMES to the Rupture with SPAIN i in 779 


DESCRIBING rx 
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Nullam enim — 22 am cat laborum per iceloramague 
Arat, preter bane laudis & gloriz : qud * de- 


trafs, quid eff quod in hoc tam exiguo wite carriculo, & 


tam hrevi, tantis nos in laboribas EXETCCAMUS ? Tot. 
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aviNG, in the Volume, 
zh the early periods of our 1e aan and! 
traced th ow pro ir Sur Trade, Commerce, 


and Naval Strength, chill je een 6bſtruCted oy 


open upon us, and 


important. 


| Thereign of Que 7 
as diſplaying the firſt Exerzions of National frength 
at ſea; in it the genius of che them to 


undertake amazing enterprizes, which, by their 
ſucceſs, aſtoniſhed the world :—like a young eagle, 
grown impatient of its neft, which tries its adven- 
turous pinions in the air, and, ſurprized at its own 
ſtrength, ſoars aloft through an unmeaſurable 


ſpace. 


In our firſt Volume we have ſeen the monarch 
of Spain, involve in ruin the kingdom which 
he aimed to make the centre of univerſal monarchy, 
and his aſpiring ambition humbled by the bravery 
and {kill of our forefathers. The Dutch, who, by 
the foſtering hand of En gland, were enabled to 
ſhake off «A yoke of a tyrant, will ſoon be ſeen 


rapidly to advance in power and conſequence, and 
A 2 unge- 


+ d Ki v4 CE 


ungenerouſly to contend with the ſtate that raiſed 
them. But this conteſt, in the iſſue, only ſerved 
to ſhew the ſuperiority of the Britiſh arm, by the 
chaſtiſement which ſuch preſumption received. 


In treating of the reigns of the Stuarts, which 
(two intervals only excepted) comprehend a ſpace 
of one hundred and eleven years, .the Authors have 
availed themſelves of a variety of original papers, 
and other valuable materials, that lay concealed - 
from the view of former Hiſtorians, and which ſerve 
greatly to illucidate the tranſactions of that long 
and important period of time. To develop the real 

character of princes, ſtateſmen, and politicians, is 
configned to the ages that roll on after thoſe ſuns 
of empire, thoſe meteors and luminaries, have 
fallen from their ſpheres, and mingled with the 
common maſs" of things, > 
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”P 


P L A WA TION the PLATE, - deſcribing 
E * oN of a —— SHIP, being ot or divided 


the Middle, from the, Stem to. the Stern, at one-View ' 


——— — 


b 4 . - 6 

I ſeuering the Diths, Guns; Cabins, Cc. So. 4 
A. The8wm abaft 4 roo þ 
B The Poop | All paxticulars on either of 


a C i he Quarter Deck I cheſe ports, are diſtinguiſhed 8 
The principal D The Store Cattle n e. againſt | 
parts of which E The Upper Deck which there is places etter 
are diſtinguiſn- J F The Middle Deck Fot the alphabet, refers 
ed by G The Gun Deck to the principal part, or parts, 
H The Orlop where that particular is to be 
I The Hold I feund, xis. 5 d 
| K The Head 8 a a 
1 The Tafferell, : bs 
2 The upper Lights and Balcony, | 10 
3 The lower Lichte and Balcony, 1 _— - 
4 The Wardroom Lights A: 24; $5950 28 
5 The Counter, | 


1 : 


« Sheep 7. 


The Tranſoms, ; ; 
The Faſhion Pieces, | 
The Rudder ; 

9 The Tiliar, A, G. | | | 

10 Timbers'ot the Stern Head, c. A, K Look! 

11 The Stern Poſt, A a % 

12 Rails, A, K , +4 K 

13 Brackets, A, K n 3 

14 The Fife Rails on the Side, B, K db, ITED, 

1s The Trumpeters Cabin, B r 

18 Came for Lieutenants, Maſters, and Mates, 8 

1 anifters 6 -— We: | f 

19 Beams of the Decks, B, C, D, E, F, G. ff 

20 | Bulkheads ef the Decke, B, C, D * Þz; 

21 Gangway and Stairs unto, B. C, D 

22 Guns and Ports, C, D, E, F, G 1 | 

23 Entrance inte the Gallery, E, F | 4 

24 The State Room, E 1 | 

25 The Bulk Head of the State Room, E, C | Wo 

28 Bulk Head of the Coach, E, C f | | 

27 "Cabins for Boatſwain, Carpenter, and Mates, E, D | / 

29 Grating D/ E, F, K | Fu ert.. 

30 Part of the Catt, D BUS 

31 Cook Room Chimney, E, F, D | «++» IIB.) : 

32 Main Capitan, G . 3% | 


9 


2 
* Fg 


C 


n 


33 .Jcer Capitan, F 0 Rene 

34 Bitis and Crois Pieces to the Maſt, E, FF 
35 Standing Cabins for Midſhipmen, E, F 143447) 
36 Flying and Winding Stairs, C, E, F, - 
37 Laddere, E, F, G, H 

38 Common Table, F n 

39 Cook Room and Furnaces, 

4 Standards to the Side and Head, G 

41 Cabins for Gunners and Mates, G, H 
42 Bitt Pins, 

43 Croſs Pieces for the Cables, 8, H 
44 Standarts, | 


45 Manger, G MY ae 


46 Hatch | 


46 Hatch Ways, G, H s | 
47 Partitions 1 and Store Rooms, G, H 
2 Bread Room àhaft, Powder Room afoe, I, H 
49 Breaſt Hooks, I, H 
50, Upper Futtock Riders, H, 1 

ower Futtocks dhe. 

52 Floor Riders, ' 

| Croſs Pillars, 1 | 
54 erde ©, B 

ell Pump an ott 1 
- Steps for 2 Maſts "__ en 
F of the Flobe Timbers 
$ e appearance o Ti c 

=> Lower ends of the sei A * * 

60 The riſing or dead Wood, 5 

61 The Keel, | Ee | * 

62 The Stem, 4 

63 Knee of the Head, K 

64 The Trail Boards, 
= Cheeks K 
x 6 Figure 

67 Funnel for Eaſe 

63 Bowſprit [| 

69 Fore Maft A 

70 Main Maſt 

71 Mizen Maſt 

72 Piſdell 

73 Entering Port 


The Seftion of a Firf-rite Ship, Wes 


- 
: 


* K — „ 44 


* — 


en IOW , g E N 


A KETCHis a veſſel equippeNich two maſts, viz, the main-maſt 
and mizen-maſt, and uſually from 100 to 250 tons burden. Such veſſels 
are principally uſed as yachts, or as bomb-yeſſels; the former of which 
are employed to convey princex of the blood, ambaſſadors, or other 

eat perſonages, from one part to another ; "mo the latter are uſed to 

mbard citadels, towns, or other fortreſſes; I be homb-ketches are 
therefore furniſhed with all the apparatus neceſſary for a vigorous bom- 
bardment. They are wife remgebably ſtrong, being fitted with a 
greater number of riders, or interior ribs, than any other veſſel of war ; 
which reinforcethent is abſolutely neceſſary to ſu the violent ſhock 
produced by the diſcharge of their mortars, which would otherwiſe, in 

a very ſhort time, ſhatter them to picces,—Falconer's Marine Dictionary. 


A SCHOONER. is a ſmall veſſel with two maſts, whoſe main-fail 
and fore-ſail are ſuſpended from gaffs, (a gaff is a ſort of boom, or pole) 
reaching from the maſt towards the ſtern, and ſtretched out below b 

- booms, whoſe foremoſt- ends are hooked to an iron, which claſps the mak 
ſo as to turn therein, as upon an axis, when the after-ends are ſwung 
from one fide of the veſſel to the other HAC. 


A SLOOP is a ſmall veſſel, furniſhed with one maſt, the main-fail of 
which is attached to a gaff above, to the mift on its foremoſt edge, and 
to a long: boom. below 3 by which it is occaſionally ſhifted to either 


* 


quarter. 1, 


A SLOOP OF WAR is a name given to the ſmalleſt veſſels of war 
except Cutters, They are rigged either as Ships or as Snowy, Ide. 
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V. 


NCE8 f tbe PLATE, deſcribing the Ri 
gy: "of a Fit kan dialer Wir. 


 OWSPRIT A 


Rigging, ec. 5 


Ruhner ren 1 / 


ard and Sail ” 58 Backitays | * 7 
123 8 9 Hallyards wig 
4 Ho | 1 Liffts - 
5 Bobſtay TR TIEN: . 67 Braces and Pendants 
6 Spricfail Sheets - xz I Kato ths 62 Horſes re bd ö. 0 
7 Pendants - Iz Clewlines, * 0 
Braces and ESD 1 | Gs Bowlines and Bridles * Ky 
9 Hallyards | | Reeftackles 1 © oe vhs ' 1 0 
10 Liffts 2 f Ineets | 56+: 148 i 
11 Clewlines | 67% Buntlines e 
— Spritſail Nen 5b 68 __ wile: 4 
ntlines n ere 69K D det 
+ Standing t Ee ee. 70 ORE TOPGALL, MAST. . 
15 Spritfail T | ir Shrouds and Lanyards Very 13 
18 Flying | — — 72 Vard and Sail be a fe 5 
Flying 155 Stay and Sails Os. 3 | er ee 
18 Hallyaids 74 Stay. + 20 
19 Sheets AC 20 8 i hes Kel ward 
20 Horſes s Gewlines | 
21 SPRITS AlL Tor MAST 77 Braces and Pendant? 
22 Shrouds  .. bo +. 4 78 Bowlines and YO 
23 Yard and Sail e 5 Staff n 0 
24 Sheets b & Truck: Tx...” Re: | 
25 Liffts | 4 81 Flag Staff Stay 23 
Fl Braces and Pendants „art Lord High Admiral. 
27 Cap | 1 83 NMAS * we EIA 
#1 17 3©.W 2 . „ 
29 Truck by 85 Lahyards 8 
1 ack Flag © $6 Runner and Tackle TRE | 
ORE MAST I. 37 Pendant of the Gornet „ 
— Runner and Tackle * 88 Guy of ditto ITY * f . "A ts 
33 Shiouds - 1... $9 Fall of ditto W . 
34 Lanyards | go Stay. ik (nate wt 
35 Stay and Lanyard - 91, Freventer Stay Re? = 
36 Preventet Stay and Lanyard 4 92 Stay Tackle 244 2 aha 
37 Wooldings — Mat 1 93 Woolding the Maſt * REG. 
38. Yard a 94 eers : -D . 
39 Horles '95- Yard Tackles to Sas 
49 Top 1 96 Liffts 
41 Crowfoot 97 Braces and Pendants + 
42 {on 98 Horſes 
43 Yard Tackles 99 Sheets 
44 Lifts 100 Tacks 
45 Braces and Pendants 10 Bowlines and Bridles 
46 _— ; | 202 — ' 
47 Fore 1 Acks I opro 
43 Bowlines and Bridles = Top of 
49 Fore Buntlines — Buntlines 
50 Fore Leechlines 106 Leechlines 
51 Fore Toprope 10% Yard and Sail 
52 Puttock Shrouds 108 MAIN TOP MAST 
53 FORE TOP MAST - 109 Shroues and Lanyards 8 
54 r- and Lanyards 110 Yaid and Sail 0 
16 Yard and Sail 111 Puttock Shrouds © 
Stay and Sail 212 Backſtays 


113 Stay 


+. 


7” 55 . A RNA 


151 Derrick and Spann 


. 


| PLS 
113 Sta tay, 15 
114 Stay ſail and dapntHaijard | 1 . Jack Yard 
115 Runners * 154, Croſsjack Liffts 
116 Hallyards 41 158 Croſs jack Braces 
117 Liffts 144 * Groſs: ck Slin | 
118 Clewlines, 1. $1900 47 MIZZEN TOP Masr 
119 megan ih * EE: b Lanyards 
220 Hories „ 1 and. 8 
121 Sheets t % 180 N Backſtays * 2 
222 Bowlines and Bridles 1 162 Sta 
123 Buntlines l | 162 Hillyards 
724 Reeftackles 163 Liffts 
2 „ | racy 6 1 22 
a ä wlines 8 
— Alm vor „ MASP | 166 Sheets 
128 Shrouds and 2 167 Clewlines 
129 Yard and Sail 3 163 Stayſail 
230 * | © | 169 Crofetrees- 
982 Sail and Hallyards. 5 Aiggag 
232 1 22x £14 
233 Li FL | 1 | 17% 3 
335 Braces and Pendants. 193 Truck 
Bowlines and Bridles 174 — 1 
Clewlines 175 Bnhgn Staff. 
122 4 „ 176 Truck 
138 True 1. 177. Enſign 
19 Flagſtaff Stay | 178 Popp Ladder 
40 Flag Standard | 279 Bewer Cable-- 
147 MI ZEN MAST HU L. I. 
242 Shrouds and Lanyards A Cat Head 
243 Pendants and Burtons B Fore Channels 
244 Yard-and Sail . Main Channels 
245 Crowfoot D Mizzen Channels - 
146 Sheet E Entering Port 
14% Pendant Lines F. Hauſe holes 8 
148 Peckbrails G Poop Lanthorn 
149 Stay Sail Vp H Chelstree 
130 Stay "I Head 
* K ” Stern by 
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B O O K III 


The Naval Hiſtory of Exc. Aub, during the Reigns 
| of the STUarTS io the Revolution. 


C H A P. | I. 


Remarks on the Acceſſion of James I. Sir Walter Raleigh 
accuſed of joining in a e King calls in and 
annuls many Patents for Monopolies= Amount of the wy" 
toms of the Port of London, and of the other Ports in t 
King "Emp of Union with Scotland—Peace with 


: 


Spain—£Embaſſy of Nottingham, Lord High Admiral, 
into _ roclamation to probibit the Uſe of Tobacco 
De Gunpowder-plot—Charter for _ the Southern 
Parts of Virginia Diſcovery o Hudſon's Bay — Settlement 
at New York and Albany The Dutch pay an annual 
Sum for Liberty of Fiſbing— l pale. Fiſhery by the Muſcouy 
Company Death and Character of Henry Prince of Wales 
— Marriage of the Princeſs Elizabeth with the Elector 
Palatin Diſcovery and Settlement of the Iſland of Barba- 
-does—Sir Thomas Rowe's Embaſſy to the Great Mogul 
Settlement at the Bermuda or Somer J/lands—Charter to 
the Ruſſia Compaſy—Exports and _ of England— 
*Riſe- of the Earl of Somerſet and George Villiers Duke 
of Buckingham—Cautionary ' Towns delivered up to the 
Dutch Enlargement of Sir Walter Raleigh, and his 
Vigage ta Guiana—He is executed on his Return—Curious 
Licence granted—Fort St. George on the Coromandel 
Cya erecteu.— Settlement of the New-England Provinces— 
Conſequences: predidteu ' to follow from 6 
. Obert 


NAVAL HISTORY [Boox 11. 
Robert Manſel ſent againſt Algiers—Condu# of the Dutch 


in the Spice Iſlands toward the ——— 5 pe 
1 untere 0 


tal liſhed—Death "of James I.—His Revenue 

Money Royal Navy Number of Seamen employed in t 
Merchant's Service—Commerce fem 99h he Company 
of Merchant Adventurers—Settlement of the Iſland of Si. 
Chriftapher—Charafter of James the Firft. 


HE acceſſion of James I. as it placed a new 

f family on the throne, may be conſidered as 

a kind of revolution. During the ſucceed- 

ing reigns of the Stuarts, we ſhall fee the repre- 

ſentatives of the people nobly exerting themſelves 

for the recovery of their eiviliberty. The yoke 
of arbitrary power had long lain heavy on the ſub- 
ject, and, during the preveding reign, the preroga- 


tives aſſumed by the crown had been, in many in- 


ſtances, extremely arbitrary and deſpotic. The 
nation now began to recover from its lethargy. 
James the Firſt, whoſe circumſcribed abilities, and 
overweening fondneſs for unlimited power, were 
depicted in every act of his reign, was a prince 
whoſe conduct tended to excite diſguſt, whilſt he 
had neither ſpirit, nor addreſs, to inforce obedience. 
His weakneſs led him to draw back the veil which 
had hitherto diſguiſed fo many uſurpations, and 
made an oſtentatious diſplay of what his predeceſſors 
had been contented to enjoy. It was a favourite 
doctrine with him, that the authority of kings was 
not to be controuled, any more than that ot God 
himſelf : like him, they were omnipotent ; and thoſe 
privileges to which the people ſo elamourouſly laid 
claim as their inheritance and birthright, were no 
more than the effect of the grace and toleration of 
his royal anceſtors. Such principles, which, till 
then, had been only ſilently adopted in the cabinet, 
and in the courts of juſtice, had maintained their 
ground, in conſequence of this very obſcurity. Being 
now announced from the throne, and reſounded from 
the pulpit, they ſpread an univerſal alarm. Com- 
2255 merce, 


| 
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merce, too, with its attendant. arts, and, above all, 
that of printing, diffuſed more ſalutary | notions 
throughout all orders of the people; a new light 
began to riſe upon the nation; and that ſpirit of 
oppoſition frequently diſplayed ĩtſelif in this reign, 
to which the Engliſu monarchs had not, for a long 
time paſt, been accuſtomed “. ok + 

Never was the crown of England tranſmitted with 
greater tranquillity, than it paſſed from the family 
of Tudor ta that of Stuart. King James was the 
great grandſon of queen Margaret, the eldeſt daugh - 
ter of Henry VII. and, on failure of deſcendants 
from the male line, his right of the crown, by de- 
ſcent, became unqueſtionable. The nation had long 
conſidered: him as the ſucceflor of Elizabeth; and, as 
that princeſs, had bequeathed to him her crown with 
her dying breath, he was proclaimed King within fix 
hours after her deceaſe. The people were filled 
with the utmoſt impatience to behold their ne ſo- 
vereign; and their ſovereign was no leſs impatient 

do take poſſeſſion of his new dignity. I he news of 
his acceſſion was brought him at Edinburgh, and he 
immediately prepared for his journey to London; 
and, having left a commiſſion with the Scottiſh 
council for the adminiſtration of affairs in that 
kingdom, he ſat out on the 5th, of April, 160g. 

The Engliſh preſently grew jealous of the honours 
conferred by the king on his Scottiſh ſubjects. The 
animoſity, which bad almoſt conſtantly prevailed 
between the two nations, was not to be cured by 
the two kingdoms being governed by the ſame king. 
James, however, left moſt of the principal offices in 
the hands of Elizabeth's miniſters, and entruſted both 
foreign and domeſlic affairs · to his Engliſh ſubjects, 
His prime miniſter, and chief councellor, was ſe- 
cretary Cecil, ſecond ſon of the great lord Burleigh, 
om he ſucceſſively created lord Effindon, viſcount 


Delolme on the Engliſh Conſtitution, p. 49. - 
Cranborne, 
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Cranborne, and earl of Saliſbury; his partiality lead- 
ing him to give him the precedency of his elder 
brother, whom he likewiſe created earl of Exeter, by 
firſt ſigning the patent for his earldom. K aleigh 
had been the friend and aſſociate of Sir Kobert Cecil, 
ſo long us their mutual intereſts led them to labour 
the deſtruction of Eflex; but, as they were now alike 
candidates for the favour of the new king, Cecil 
drew ſuch a character of his friend to that prince as 
effectually ruined his intereſt there. The neglect with 
which Raleigh was treated at court, ſoon rendered 
bim a malecontent; he, therefore, was charged with 
having joined with the lords Gray and Cobham, to- 
gether with others, in projecting a ſcheme for fixing 
on the throne Arabella Stuart, a near relation to the 
king, by the family of Lenox, and deſcended equally 
from Henry VII. The grounds of their accuſhtion 
were ſome bold words ſpoken in the height of re- 
ſentment, and a letter pretended to be written by 
Raleigh. The evidence to ſupport this charge was 
extremely frivolous and inconcluſive; yet the jury 
on fach flight grounds found this great man guilty, 
contrary to all law and equity. vir Edward Coke, 
then attorney general, enforced the charge with the 
utmioſt virulence; and, in the courie of his plead- 
ing, deſcended to mean invective. Raleigh, on 
the contrary, maintained throughout a perfect ſelf- 
poſſeſſion, and defended himſelf with coolnefs, great 
force of argument, and with a perſuaſive eloquence. 
To all but George Brooke, the lord Cobham's bro- 
ther, the ſentence of death was mitigated to impri- 
ſonment; but the warrant of reprieve was not pro- 
duced till the lords Cobham and Gray had laid their 

heads upon the block. 0 
A noble ſpirit of liberty now began to diſcover 
itſelf in the commons: a member had been elected 
for the county of Bucks, which tranſaction was, as 
uſual, reported to Egerton, the chancellor, who 
ö pro- 
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pronounced him an outlaw, vacated his ſeat, and 
iſſued a writ for a new election The commons 
confidered this edding as ſubverſive of their 
moſt valuable rights; the queſtion thereupon be- 
came agitated, and the freedom of elections, exempt 
from the controul of the crown or its officers, be- 
came ſettled. They then proceeded with ſpirit 
and judgment to free the trade of the nation 
from thoſe ſhackles, which the high-exerted pre- 
rogative, and even, in this reſpect, the her 
tyranny; of Elizabeth, had impoſed upon it. The 
king, to concur in this work of reformation, called 
in and annulled all the numerous Frets for mo- 
nopolies, which had been granted by his prede- 
jw — and which extremely Rnrered every Neck of | 
domeſtic induſtry : but the exclufive companies fill 
remained ; another ſpecies of monopoly, by which 
almoſt all foreign trade, except that to France, was 
brought into the hands of a few rapacious ingroffers, 
and all proſpec̃t of future improvement in commerce 
was for ever ſacrificed to an inconfiderable tempo- 
rary advantage of the ſovereign. Theſe compa- 
nies, though arbitrarily erected, had carried their 
privileges ſo far, that almoſt all the commerce of 
England was centered in London; and it appears 
that the cuſtoms of that port amounted to 110, oool. 
2 year, while thoſe of the reſt of the kingdom 
yielded only 17,0001 ; befides which, it appears that 
the whole trade of London was uud 0e about 
200 citizens , who were ecafily enabled, by com- 
bining re to fix whatever prices 
they pleaſed both on the exports and imports of 
the nation. | 4 
The attention of the parliament was next taken 
up, by a propoſal for an union between the two 
kingdoms, on which the king was ſo zealouſly bent, 


* Journals of the Houſe of Commons, 2 1ft of May, 1694 
Vol. II. 9 that 
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that he had aſſumed the title of king of Great 
Britain; quartered St. Andrew's crols with St. 
George's; iſſued a proclamation to make the coin 
of Scotland current in, England; and, to give a 
general idea ot the ꝓeace that would flow from it, 
the iron gates of the frontier tons were converted 
into plough- ſhares. This ſcheme the parliament 
took into conſideration, rather out of compliment 
to the king, than with any deſign to bring it into 
execution; and at length there were appointed 
ſorty- four Engliſh commiſſioners; who were to meet 
with thirty-one of Scotland, to deliberate concern- 
2 terms; but they were not impowered to 
take any deciſive ſteps, towards an eſtabliſhment. 

On the 18th of Auguſt, 1604, peace with Spain 
was finally. concluded*. In the conferences pre- 
- vious to this treaty, the nations were found to have 
ſo few claims on each other, that, except on account 
of the ſupport . given by; England to the united 
ſtates of Holland, the war might appear to have 
been continued, more on account of perſonal ani- 
moſity between Philip and Elizabeth, than any con- 


trariety of political intereſts between their ſubjects. 


The conſtable of Caſtile came into England to ra- 
tify the , and, on the part of England, the earl 
of Hertford was ſent into the low- countries for the 
ſame purpoſe, and the earl of Nottingham, high 
admiral, into Spain. The train of the latter was 
numerous and ſplendid ; and the Spaniards, it is ſaid, 
were. a.,good deal ſurprized, when they beheld the 
blooming, countenances and. graceful appearance of 
the Engliſh, whom their bigotry, inflamed by the 
prieſts, had repreſented as ſo many monſters and 
| infernal demons +. During the Earl's ſtay at the 
Spaniſh court, Philip, III. treated him with the 
higheſt marks of diſtinction, and Nottingham main- 


* Rymer's Fœdera, Vol. XVI, p- 585. + Hume's Hiſt. of Engl. 
Vol. VI. p. 28. _— 
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tained his dignity" in · ſuch a manner, as did hotiour 
to the Engliſh nation, the Spaniards being truck 
with admiration of the venerable hero, whoſe” cou- 
rage and conduct had defeated their invineible ar- 
mada. At his audience of leave, the king gave him 
2 diamond ring of three thouſand pounds value, 
beſides other Preſents amounting to twenty theu- 
ſand pounds. rind IP eee rag 
Early in this king's reign,-a proclamation was 
iſſued prohibiting the uſe of tobacco. It ſets fotth, 
that * tobacco being a drug of late years found out, 
and brought from foreign parts in ſmall quantities, 
was taken by the better ſort only for phyſic and to 
preſerve health, but, through evil cuſtom and the 
toleration thereof, is exceſſively taken by a number 
of riotous and diſorderly perſons; by which immo- 
derate taking of tobacco, the health of 2 
number of the king's ſubjects is impaired, and their 
bodies weakened and made unfit for labour:“ to 
reſtrain the conſumption of which, a heavy duty 


was laid on the importation” thereof, being fix ſhil- 


lings and eight-pence on every pound weight, be- 
ſides the duty of two-pence before laid on it &. 
This import was laid without the concurrence of 
parliament, /'but by virtue of the royal prero- 
ative, cen e uren en 

We are now to relate an event, one of the moſt 
memorable that hiſtory has conveyed te poſterity, 
and containing at once a ſingular proof both of rhe 
ſtrength and (weakneſs of the human mind ; its 
wildeſt departure from morals, and moſt ſteady at- 
tachment to religious prejudices f. This was a 
plot to re- eſtabliſh popery, and, from its horrid ten- 
dency, ſeemed to be even of infernal- origin. A 
icheme more terrible never entered into the human 


Rmei's Feedera, Vol. XVI. p. 601. + Hume's Hiſt, of Engl. 
Vol. VI. p. 30. re X 
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12 NAVAT, HISTORY [Book III. 
mind; it even ſurpaſſed in malignity the | maſlacre 
of 8 . . France . * 

. The catholics in England had e fa 
vour from James, which ſoon —— — to 
the crown they found him un willing to grant. He 
appeared, on the contrary, diſpoſed to put into force 
the laws enacted againſt them. Thus diſappointed, 
they determined to take different meaſures for the 
eſtabliſhment of their religion add their party; 
they were determined at once to deſtroy, the king 
and both houſes of parliament. For this deed of 
def ation, a number of perſons. confederated to- 
gether, among which were Cateſby, a gentleman 
of an ancient, family, and good parts ; Thomas 
Piercy, a deſcendant of the ill —— houſe of 
Northumberland; John Grant, Ambroſe Rook- 
wood, Chriſtopher Wright, Francis Treſham, Sir 
_ Everard Digby, and Guy or Guido Fawkes, an officer 
in the Spaniſh ſervice. Horrible at this deſign was, 
yet every member ſeemed faithful and ſecret in the 
league; and, about two months before the fitting 
of - parliament, . the. hired the cellar un- 
der the parhament-houſe, and brought a quantity 
of coals, with which it was then filled, as if for 
their own uſe ; they then privately conveyed thirty- 
ſix barrels of gunpowder, which they had pur- 
chaſed in Holland, and which were covered under 
the coals and faggots. Ihe day tor the fitting of 
the parliament approached ; never was treaſon more 
ſecret, or ruin more apparently inevitable: the 
conſpirators expected the -day with impatience, and 
glonied in their meditated guilt. The dreadful ſe- 
cret, though communicated... to above twenty per- 
| ſons, had been religiouſly kept, during the ſpace 
of a year and a half, No remorſe, no _ pity, 
no fear of puniſhment, no hope of reward, had 


* See Vol 1. p. 367. 
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enduced any one conſpirator, either to abandon the 
enterprize, or make a diſcovery of it. The furious 
zeal which ſtimulated them, had extinguiſhed in 
their breaſts every other motive; and it-was an in- 
diſcretion at laſt, proceeding chiefly from theſe very 
bigotted prejudices and partialities, which. faved 
the nation. At firſt ſome of them were ſtartled at 
the reflection, that many catholics would be preſent 
as ſpectators, or attendants on the King, or as hav- 
ing ſeats in the houſe of peers ; but theſe ſcruples 
were removed by Teſmond, a jeſuit, and Garnet, 
ſuperior bf that order in England, who told them, 
that it was for the intereſt of religion, that here the 
innocent ſhould ſuffer with the guilty. Confident 
of ſucceſs, they now began to look forward, and to 
plan the remaining part of their project. The king, 
the queen, prom Henry, were all expected to be 
preſent at the opening of Parliament. The duke, 
on account of his tender age, would be abſent ; 
and it was reſolved, that Piercy ſhould ſeize him, 
or aſſaſſinate him. The Princeſs Elizabeth, a child 
likewiſe, was at lord Harrington's houſe in War- 
wickſhire, Sir Everard Digby, Rookwood, and 
Grant, engaged to aſſemble their friends on pre- 
tence of a bunting-match, ſeize the princeſs, and 
immediately proclaim her queen. So tranſported 
were they -with rage againſt their adverſaries, and 
ſo charmed with the proſpect of revenge, that they 
overlooked their own ſafety ; and, trulting to the 
general confuſion, which muſt reſult from fo unex- 
pected a blow, they foreſaw not that the fury of 
the people, when unreſtrained by any authority, 
muft have turned againſt them, and would proba- 
bly have ſatiated itſelf by an univerſal maſſacre of 
the catholics +. 


* Hume's Hiſt, of Engl. Vol. VI. p. 34. + Idemyp. 33. 
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About ten days before the Parliament aſſembled, 
lord Monteagle, a catholic, ſon to lord Morley, 
an intimate friend and companion of Piercy, re- 
ceived a letter, delivered to his ſervant by an un- 
known hand, which was to this effect: Stay away 
From this parliament, for God and man have concurred 
to puniſh the wickedneſs of the times. Think not 
ſlightly of this warning, though the danger does not 
appear; yet they ſhall receive a terrible blow, with- 
out knowing from whence it comes. This counſel is not 
to be contemned, becauſe it may do you good, and can 
do you no barm : for the danger is paſſed as ſoon as 
you have burnt the letter. I hope God will pive you 
| the grace to minke a good uſe of it, into whoſe holy 
proteftion 1 commend you. The contents of this 
myſterious letter ſurprized and ' puzzled the noble- 
man to whom it was addreſſed. He communicated 
it inſtantly to lord Saliſbury, the ſecretary of 
ſtate, who laid it before the king and council. 
Whether the king, who was the moſt timid mo- 
narch that ever filled the Engliſh throne, had his 
fagacity quickened by his fears, and was thereby 
led firſt to ſtart the ſuſpicion that ſome ſudden 
danger was preparing by means of gunpowder ; 
or that the plot was brought to light by other 
means; yet James aſſumed to himſelf the merit of 
the diſcovery, as owing to his penetration on read- 
ing the letter. Certain it is, that neither the lords 
Monteagle nor Saliſbury were much alarmed by it, 
being more inclined to confider it as written with 
a delign to frighten and impoſe upon the receiver, 
than as a warning-piece againſt impending danger ; 


but the ſuſpicion being once ſtarted, the earl of 


Suffolk, lord-Chamberlain, ſent proper ' perſons, 
the very night before the fitting of parliament, to 


examine the vaults under the houſe. There the 
whole train. of gunpowder was diſcovered, and a 
man in a cloak and boots, with a dark lanthorn in 


his 
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his hand, and matches, proper for firing the train, 
in his pocket, was ſeized: before the door of the 
vault: this was Guy . Fawkes, who paſſed for 
Piercy's ſervant. Ihe atrociouſneſs of his guilt 
inſpired: him with reſolution; and, with an un- 
daunted air, he told them, that he only regretted 
be had not had an opportunity of blowing them and 
himſelf u ther. When examined before the 
council, he 40 ſplayed the fame intrepid firmneſs, 
and obſtinately refuſed to name his accomplices. 
The fight of the rack, however, brought him to a 
full confeffion of all the '- conſpirators. * No men 
fear death leſs than the 1 but none dread 
torments more o. 

The conſpirators, who had prepared all things 
to ſecond the mine which was © juſt ready to be 
ſprung at ' Weſtminſter, mg their plot diſco- 


vered, fled different ways, to aſſemble their catho- 


lic friends, whom they expected to riſe in their de- 
fene. But the country being every where alarmed 
againſt them, they were at laſt forced, to the num- 


ber of about one hundred, to ſtop at a houſe in 
Warwickſhire, where they were reſolved to fell 


their lives dearly. A ſpark of fire happening to 
fall among ſome gunpowder that was laid to ary, 
ir blew up and maimed ſeveral. The ſurvivors 
thereupon reſolved to open the gate, and fally out 
upon the multitude that had beſet the - houſe. 
Piercy and Cateſby were killed by the fame ſhot. 
Digby, Rookwood, Winter, and ſome others, be- 
ing taken priſoners, were tried, confeſſed their 


guilt, and died, as well as Garnet the jeſuit, by 


the hands of the executioner. Others, againſt whom 
no. poſitive proof could be brought, but only ſtrong 
preſumptions of their being privy to the defign, 
were fined and impriſoned ; among whom was the 


* Goldſmith. 
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earl of Northumberland. The bigotted eatholics 
were ſo devoted to father Garnet, notwithſtanding 
the enormity of his. guilt, that they fancied mira- 
cles to be wrought by his blood; and in Spain 
he was revered as a martyr “. Let us now turn 
from this gloomy picture of human depravity, and 
view the more pleaſing ſcenes which preſent them- 
lelves, when induſtry and liberty united to 
ſettle. colonies in the northern American conti- 
nent. : | . 

In the year 1606 a colony was ſettled in the 
ſouthern parts of Virginia, the merchants of Lon- 
don, Briſtol, Exeter, and Plymouth, having jointly 
obtained from the king a charter for that- purpoſe. 
Virginia, at that time, was the general name for 
the whole eaſtern coaſt of North-America, ſo far 
2s it had been explored to the ſouthward of New- 
foundland, Sir Waker Raleigh, in one of bis 
firſt voyages to America, had left ſome families in 
the ſouthern parts, who had dragged on a miſerable 
_ exiſtence for ſome years, unable, by their induſtry, 


to ſubſiſt themſelves in a country which had not 


yet been brought to adminiſter to the wants of ci- 
vilized ſocieties. Sir Francis Drake, failing along 
the coaſt in 1586, took on board his ſhips the miſe- 
rable remains of theſe ſettlers. So unſueceſsful 
were the Engliſh in their firſt attempt to plant a 
colony, in a country where, in after-times, they 
have ſurpaſſed all other European nations. | 
No great ſucceſs attended this ſecond attempt at 
colonization, although it had now became a na- 
tional object. Peace had put an end to the 
naval expeditions againſt Spain, and left ambitious 
ſpirits no hopes of making, any longer, ſuch rapid 
advances towards and fortune: the nation, 
therefore, began to ſeek a ſurer, though flower 


. Winwood's Memorials, Vol. II. p. 300. 
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expedient, for acquiring riches and glory. The 
rl Engliſh town that was built on the American 
continent, was called James- Town; the ſame name 
was alſo given to the river, on the banks of which 
it was fituated. Neither order nor ſubordination 
were introduced into this colony, and the welfare 
of the eſtabliſhment was obſtructed by feuds and 
animoſities z the important objects of planting, 
ſowing, building, and fortifying, as well as open- 
ing a trade with the Indians, was impeded by theſe 
kilentions, They had not been long ſettled before 
a rivulet was diſcovered, ſpringing from a bank, 
which - waſhed down with it a yellow ſort of talc, 
which glittered at the bottom of a clear and run- 
ning water. In an age, when gold and ſilver mines 
were the only obj of men's reſearches, this 
worthleſs ſubſtance was immediately taken for 
gold. The new coloniſts, on this diſcovery, neg- 
lected both the neceſſaty defence of their lives 
from the Indians, and their ſupport by cultivating 
the earth * The illuſion was carried ſo far, that 
two ſhips, which arrived there with neceſſaries, 
were ſent home ſo fully freighted with theſe imag1- 
nary riches, that there ſcarce remained any room 
for a few furs. As long as the infatuation laſted, 
the coloniſts diſdained to employ themſelves in 
clearing the lands; ſo that a dreadful famine at 
length aroſe from theſe golden expectations . 

In the year 1607, captain Henry Hudſon failed 
as far north as eighty degrees and a half, in ſearch 
of a north-weſt paſſage; but returned without hav- 
ing effected his purpoſe.—The. effeminating luxu- 
ries of the eaſt ſeem to be denied to the hardy in- 
habitants of Europe, on any other terms than thoſe 
of making a long and laborious circuit to acquire 


* Lediard's Naval Hiſtory, 47 „ Smith's Hi of Virginia, 
t Abbe Raynal, Hiſt. Pol. liv. XII. 1 9 hs * 
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them. A ſhorter paſſage thither has ever been the 
with of mankind, but, like many other human 
wiſhes, would be a baneful acquiſition. This 
voyage, however, produced a more beneficial diſco- 
very, by lighting on the bay to which he gave his 
name. The next year he renewed the attempt by 
a north-eaſtern route, to as little purpoſe. | [It was 
reſerved for the preſent age, fully to determine the 
non-exiſtence of ſuch paſſages, or at leaſt the utter 
impoſſibility of maintaining a correſpondence with 
the eaſtern world, by either of thoſe routes. Not 
diſcouraged however by theſe repeated diſappoint. 
ments, * made a third voy towards Nova 
Zembla, in which, after having had a fight of the 


North Cape of Finmark, he failed to Newfoundland, 


Cape Cod, and Virginia. On the American coaſt he 
yo his own name to a river, by which it is ſtill 

eſcribed. He is ſaid to have made a formal ſur- 
render of lands lying on that river, which are now 
a part of New York province, to ſome Hollanders, 
who made great progreſs in planting and im- 
proving them, They named the country New Ne- 


therlands, and built there the city of New Amfſter- 


dam, ſince called New York ; fo fondly does the 


human mind dwell on the idea of its native ſoil, even 


when removed from it to another hemiſphere ! 
They likewiſe built the fort of Orange, about 
one hundred and fiſty miles up Hudſon's River, 
ſince named the city of Albany. Whatever tranſ- 
fer was made by Hudſon of theſe lands, it was 
not a valid one, as it was conveying away a part of 
the King's dominions to a foreign nation, without 
the participation of the crown and kingdom. 
What was then called North Virginia, but now 
bears the name of New England, began at this time 
to receive a ſettlement. 'The firſt colony, which 
was weak and ill directed, did not ſucceed; and for 
ſome time after there were only a few * 
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who came over occafionally pg the ſummer, 
built themſelves temporary huts for the fake of 
trading with the ſavages, and, like them, diſappear- 
ed again for the reſt of the year. To 4 

The year 1610 was diſtinguiſhed by an event 
which gave great alarm and concern in England, 
the murder of the French king Henty IV. by the 
poinard of the enthufiaſtic Ravaillac. As this was 
another ſtrong proof of the deſperate phrenfy which 
ſome adherents to-popery imbibed with their religion, 
it, if poſſible, increaſed the antipathy againſt the papiſts, 
which had prevailed in England ever ſince the diſco- 
very of the popiſh plot: the laws therefore, which had 
been formerly enacted, in order to Keep theſe reli- 

ioniſts in awe, began on this occafion to be enfor- 
ced with redoubled rigour and ſeverity. 

This year king James built the fineſt ſhip of 'war 
ever ſeen in England: it carried fixty - four can- 
non, was of fourteen hundred tons. burden, and 
named the Prince. Thus we may fee the gradual 
| ſteps by which the royal navy of England arrived at 
that grandeur and magnitude which it has at rhis 
time reached, 

The manufacture of alum was firſt invented, and 
ſucceſsfully carried on in England at this time. 
King James, obſerving the advantages accruing from 
this new article of trade, aſſumed the monopoly 
of it to himſelf, and prohibited the importation of 
all foreign alum. 2 - | 

The king having iſſued a proclamation, prohi- 
Liting all 2 nations from fiſhing on the coaſts 


of Great Britain, the Dutch found themſelves 
obliged to enter into a treaty with him, and agreed 
to pay a ſum of money annually for leave to fiſh 

on the coaſts. 
Ihe Muſcovy Company now fitted out the firſt. 
ſhips the Engliſh ever 14 to Greenland for killing 
2 a of 
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of Whales, \ They were two, the Mary Margaret, 
of one hundred and fixty tons, commanded by cap- 
tain Thomas Edge ; and the Elizabeth, of fixty tons, 
Jonas Poole maſter. The company had engaged 
in their ſervice fix men of, Biſcay, who were ſkilled 
in the whale fiſhery, and of theſe the Engliſh firſt 
learnt the art, About the middle of June they 
killed a ſmall whale, which. yielded twelve tons of 
oil, being the firſt oil ever made in Greenland, 
The voyage, however, proved unfortunate, the 
largeſt ſhip being caſt away, and the other was 
overſet *.. _ e ae TE. 
. Whilſt James was every day ſtrengthening that 
national difguſt which his Spy had excited, his 
ſon Henry, prince of Wales, who had now reach- 
ed his eighteenth year, was become the idol of the 
people, when his ſudden death, which happened in 
1612, diffuſed an univerſal grief throughout the 
nation, Though youth and royal birth are ever 
found powerfully to prepoſſeſs men in favour of 
princes, yet all hiſtorians agree in attributing to 
prince Henry more ſubſtantial merit. His digni- 
fied deportment commanded more reſpect than the 
age, mak and experience of his father could 
procure. either his exalted rank, nor the fer- 
vour of youth, had ſeduced him into any irregular - 
pleaſures; his mind was engroſſed by purſuits tend- 
ing to form an able and a great prince. Devoted 
to ambition, martial exerciſes were his favourite 
employments. The French king directed his am- 
baſſador in England, to cultivate the friendſhip of 
this prince, who muſt ſoon,” ſaid he, have chief 
authority in England, where the king and queen 
are held in ſo little eſtimation +.” That miniſter, 
when taking leave of him, found him employed in 


* Purchas's Pilgrimages, Vol. III. p. 465. + Dep. de la Bo- 
derie, Tom. I. p. 402. | h 
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the exerciſe of the; pike : he aſked his commands for 
France. © Tell your king,” ſaid the prince,“ in what 
occupation you left me engaged. Prince Henry had 
conceived great affection and eſteem for Sir Walter 
Raleigh, of whom be uſed to ſay, Sure no kin 

but my father would keep ſuch a bird in a cage. 

He ſeems indeed to have entertained an unbecom- 
ing contempt for his father, on account of his pe- 
dantry and pufillanimity, and thereby gratified the 


reſtleſs and martial ſpirit of the Engliſh nation. 


Had he lived to mount a throne, he might proba- 
bly have promoted the glory at the expence of the 
felicity of his people. The unhappy prepoſſeſſion 
which men commonly have in favour of ambition, 
courage, enterprize, and other martial virtues, hurries 
generous natures, who always love fame, into ſuch 
purſuits as deſtroy their own peace, and that of the 
reſt of mankind *, _ | . 
The marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth with 
Frederick elector Palatine, took place ſometime after 


the death of the prince, from the iſſue of which 


marriage the Brunſwick line afterwards ſucceeded to 
the crown in the perſon of king George the Firſt. 
The. Muſcovy Company now obtained a patent 
from the king under the great ſeal, forbidding fo- 
reigners, and all others, to frequent the coaſt of 
Greenland, They themſelves ſent out ſeven ſhips 
upon this trade. Theſe met with fifteen fail of 
large ſhips, two of them Dutch, and the reſt 
French, Spaniſh, and Flanderkins ; beſides four 
Engliſh interlopers ; all of whom they drove from 
the coaſt : but in doing this ſo much time was em- 
ployed, that the fiſhing-ſeaſon was conſiderably ad- 
vanced before they ſat to work; they caught, how- 
ever, fixteen whales. Baffin, in his account of 


* Hume's Hiſt, of England, Vol. V. p. 43. 
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this voyage, ſays, befides theſe, they obliged the 
foreigners to catch ſeveral whales for teme. 

The Engliſh, about this time, diſcovered and 
ſettled the Iſland of Barbadoes. Mr. Anderſon 
calls it the mother of all our Weſt-India ſugar- 
iſſands, and the chief of the Caribbees 1. This 
inland has proved of great conſequence to the King- 
dom by its excellent productions. It is the moſt 
eaſternly of the Leeward Iſlands, and appeared to 
have never been inhabited, not even by ſavages, 
when the Engliſh firſt landed upon it. They found 
it overſpread with ſuch large and hard timber trees, 
that it 1 uncommon reſolution and perſe- 
verance to fell them, and grub them up; but when 
this taſk was, in ſome meaſure, accompliſhed, the 
inhabitants began to taſte the ſweets of their la- 
bours, by cultivating a grateful ſoil, 

The Engliſh Eaſt-India Company, until this 
time, carried on their commerce by means of ſe- 
veral ſeparate ſtocks, making ſeparate running voy- 
ages; but, at length, they united all into one ge- 
neral joint capital ſtock. But notwithſtanding that 
by ſuch means their hands were greatly ſtrength- 
ened, yet they neglected to erect any forts, or to 
attempt any permanent ſettlement, in any of the 
countries to which they traded. 

Their commerce, however, becoming very con- 
ſiderable, king James appointed Sir Thomas Rowe, 
his and the company's ambaſſador, to the emperor 
of Hindoſtan, commonly called the Great Mogul, 
(and in the record preſerved by Mr. Rymer J, the 
Great Magoar,) for treating' with him about a 
commercial intercourſe between England, and 
Eaſt-India, The expence of this embaſſy was 
defrayed by the company, and was the only one 


* Purchas's Pilgrimages, Vol. III. p. 466. + Deduction of 
Commerce, Vol. I. p. 491. Fœdera, Vol. XVI. p. 775 
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ever made to that remote country.—Little was it 
thought, at this time, that the territorial revenues 
of the richeſt provinces of this extended empire, 
would, in after-times, be veſted in an United Com- 
pany of Engliſh Merchants, for their rapacious ſer- 
vants to enrich themſelves by its ſpoils. | 

In the year 1612 the Bermuda, or Summer Iſlands, 
were firſt ſettled by a colony from England. Theſe 
are à cluſter of ſmall and very rocky iſlands, fitu- 
ated five hundred miles directly eaſt from Caro- 
lina ; they had been diſcovered near a century be- 
fore, by one Bermuda, a Spaniard. In 1609, Sir 
George Somers, and Sir Thomas Gates, were ſhip- 
wrecked on theſe iſlands, in their voyage to Ame- 
rica, From the firſt of whom they were called 
Somers Iflands, which was changed to Summer 
Iſlands; but the firſt name of Bermuda is more 
frequently uſed. So favourable a report was mage 
in England of the beauty aud fertility of theſe 
iſlands, that the Virginia Company, Who, as firſt 
diſcoverers, claimed the property, ſold them to 
about one hundred and twenty | perſons, to whom 
the king granted a charter; in conſequence of 
which, the largeſt, which was named St, George's 
Iſle, became inhabited; and, upon a ſecond emi- 
gration thither, a form of government was eſtabliſhed, 
which confiſted of an aſſembly, with a governor 
and council. Theſe iſlands produce very few com- 
modities for exportation. | 

The Engliſh Ruſſia Company, who claimed an 
excluſive right to fiſh in the North Seas, con- 
tinued to ſend out ſhips on the whale-fiſhery, 
ſome of which ſet up a croſs, with the king's 
arms on it, at Spitſbergen, calling it king 
James's Newland,” and obliged ſome French 
ſhips to pay them a tribute of eight whales for 
| fiſhing 


* 
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fiſhing there. This was the company's ſecond 
equipment, expreſsly for whale-filhing . The next 
year thirteen Engliſh ſhips were employed in this 
branch of trade, and the Dutch had eighteen, four 
of which were ſhips of war, under the protection 
of which they carried on their fiſhery, in defiance 
of the Engliſh company's exclufive claim. 

An enquiry was ſet on foot by the privy council, 
into the ' exports and imports of all England; 
which, according to a writer of that time, was as 
follows: | a 


1 7 r 
Exported to all the world, between 
Chriſtmas 1612, and Chriſtmas 2, 90, 640 11 8 
1613, to the value o - - 
The cuſtoms on thoſe goods | - 
The impoſts paid outward on | 
woollen goods, tin, lead, and} 10,000 © © 
NN 
The merchants gains, freight 
and other petty charges 


86,794 16 2 


5 300,000 © © 


» a 


Total exports 2,487,435 7 10 
Imported, during that time, in) 

filk, Venice gold and fiver( 

ſtuffs, Spaniſh wines, linen, and 2,141,151 10 © 
other merchandize, with te 

cuſtoms thereon. = x 


— 


Exports exceed the imports +. 346,283, 17 10 


* Anderſon on Commerce, Vol, I. p. 489. 


we, Miſſelden's 
Circle of Commerce, publiſhed 1623. | 
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The fame author has given us the total amount 


D 


At the port of London. ; 
| | „ IJ»: 
Outwards | _ — 1,322 16 7 
Inwards — 95 | 48,250 1 
Total cuſtoms of the port? E 
of London 8 18 4 
At all the out · ports. | 
Outwards — 223,471 19 72 8, 
Inwards — 13,030 99 38,502 9 4 


Total amount of the cuſtoms z 


= By this it appears that London then contributed 
WT thrice as much to the cuſtoms as all England be- 
des. | 

James, deſpiſed by his people, thwarted by his 
parliament, poſſeſſing a weak and frivolous mind, 
Wh incapable of furniſhing any rational means of hap- 
pineſs, ſought a refuge from chagrin in the com- 
Wpany and ſolace of a favourſte. Robert Carr, a 
youth about twenty years of age, and of a good 
family in Scotland, found means to obtain the aſ- 
eendency in the king's eſteem. James ſoon knighted 
his minion, created him viſcount Rocheſter, gave 
bim the garter, brought him into the privy-council, 
nad ecatruſted him with the ſupreme direction of 
ll bis buſineſs and political concerns, till, at 
Wcngth, he created him earl of Somerſet. An 
gmour beeween this favourite and the counteſs of 
lex, a woman as eminent for the charms of her 
Vol. IL D perſon, 


7 = 
2 


_—_— > —_—_— 
: * * 
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rr 
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before this tranſaction reached the king's ears; but, 


. bred a febolar, ſhould chooſe, for his favourites, 
trembled at a drawn ſword, ſhould laviſh favours 
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perſon, as for the wantonneſs of her difpofition, at 
— brought on his diſgrace. Sir Thea Over. 
bury, who had been his beſt friend, and moſt faith. 
ful adviſer, very ſtrenuoufly dppoſed a ma with 
this lady, who was the daughter of the earl of Suffolk, 
and had been eſpouſed to the young lord Eſſex, noy 
reſtored! to his blood and dignity. Advice fo re. 
pugnant to the inclinations of Somerſet, drew 
down on the knight the reſentment. of the two 
Tovers. 'The king, by falſe repreſentations, was 
prevailed on to confine Sir Thomas Overbury in 
the Tower; and whilſt he there ſuffered all the ri. 
gours of impriſonment, the earl and the counteſ 
cauſed him to be poiſoned. Some-few years ela 


on being informed of it, he delivered his favourite 

to a publie rial, by which he was found guilty, 

t recaiged the royal pardon, in violation of 2 
ſolemn . which James had bound himſelf by, 
that the ſeverity of the law ſhould be inflicted, in 
caſe Somerſet was found guilty. But though his 
life was ſpared, he ever after continued in di 
_— pas wy, Tg yet greater _ 
| over this weak king: this: was George Vil 
lers, afterwards duke of Buckingham, whoſe perſo- 
nat beauty firſt drew the King's attention and regard. 
It may be reckon among the moft capricious 
circumſtances of this reign, that a king, who was 


r r 


the moſt illiterate of his courtiers; that he, who 


on one paſſionately fond of feats in arms, and ad 
venturous enterprizes. Buckingham, having ob 
tained a dukedom, was ſoon after ifiveſted' with the 


A . » 0 © ay = iy, 2 wo. A, my. ke, mp C0 a. we tits ow wc ww a 


order of the garter: he became, at the ſame time, E 
maſter of the horſe, chief juſtice in eyre, warden 
of the Cinque - Ports, maſter of the Wi 1 
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office, ſteward of Weſtminſter, conſtable of Wind- 
ſor Caſtle, and lord high admiral of England “. | 

It has been already related in the former volume , 
chat queen Elizabeth obtained from the Dutch 
certain terms for the fe · payment of the ſums of 
money which ſhe had advanced to theſe infant 
ſtates: as a farther ſecurity for her reimburſement, 
the towns of Fluſhing, the Brille, and Rammekins, 
were; put into her hands. When the peace with 


27 


pain was ratified, the ſtates of Holland ſtipulated 


with the king, that the debt then due by them to 
the crown of England, amounting to eight hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, ſhould be diſcharged by 
yearly payments of forty thouſand. pounds; and 
this ſum was regularly paid during five years. The 
ſtates now proftered to pay down two hundred and 
fifty thauſand pounds, if the king would agree to 
diſcharge them from all farther pay and de- 
liver up the cautionary tons which hen held. 
The profuſe manner in which James beſtowed. his 


* 


favcurs on thoſe whe had the good fortune to pleale 


him, had reduced his exchequer to a very lo ebb 3 
he, therefore, did not -hefiate long, about accept- 
ing the offer made him by the thrifty Hollanders; 
and he, accordingly, cauſed, theſe fortreſſes to be 
evacuated, by which ſtep the ſtates became poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch a degree of independence and ſecu- 
rity, as they had never before experienced. His 
wiſe and frugal predeceſſor would never have parted 
with ſo effectual a check upon the conduct of Hol- 
land; but James was neither wiſe nor frugal, and 
therefore be loſt fight of national benefit, from his 
eagerneſs to gain a private accommodation . 
Sir Walter Raleigh bad now been thirteen years 
ned in the Tower, during which time the ſenti- 


* Clarendon's Hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 10. 
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ments of the nation were much changed concerning 
him. Men had leifure to reflect on the bardſhip, 
not to ſay injuſtice, ' of his ſentence: they ' pitted 
his active and enterprizing ſpitit, which languiſhed 
in the rigours of conſinement; they were ſtruck. 
with the extenſive Fant of the man, who, after 
having employed his life in naval and "military 
enterprizes, had ſurpaſſed; in Titerary merit, thoſe 
of his age as had been devoted entirely to ſuch 
purſuits ;- and they admired his unbroken magnani- 
mity, which, at his age, and under his-eircumftances, 
could engage him to undertake and execute fo 
reat 4 work as his Hiſtory of the World “. King 
ames's queen alſo was very well diſpoſed towards 
Raleigh; ſo that, at length, that monarch' was 
vailed upon to ſet him at liberty, and granted him a 
commiſhon, under the privy ſeal, empowering him to 
undertake voyage to the fouth parts of America, 
inhabited ' BY heathen and ſavage people; the king 
reſerving to himſelf a fifth part of the gold, ſilver, 
and precious ſtones, which ſhould be procured by 
the voygge. ; | F 
Raleie N failed with twelve ſhips for the coaſt of 
Guiana, and again proceeded up the great river 
Oronoque, but without procuring the valuable 
productions, the idea of which had engaged num- 
bers to embark with him in the enterprize. On his 
return to England, Gondomar, the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dor at the court of London, repreſented, in very 
ſtrong terms, the depredations which he had com- 


mitted on the ſettlements in thoſe parts, at a+ time 


when the two kingdoms were on friendly terms 
with each other. James dreaded, beyond meaſure, 
entering into a foreign war, and choſe to ſacrifice 
Raleigh to appeaſe the Spaniards. It cannot be 


» Hume's Hiſt, of England, vol. VI. p. 934 q 
- denied, 
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It had happened in the mean time, that the Spa- 
niards, not knowing or not acknowledging this 
imaginary claim, had taken poſſeſſion of a part of 
Guiana, had formed a ſettlement on the riyer Oro- 
and made no important diſeoveries, to compenſate for the 


dangers, expence, and inconvenjences, which they had in- 


curred. Sir Walter's active ſpirit did not ſuffer him to re- 
main long unemployed ; accardingly we find him, the ne. 
year, paſſing over into Ireland, to aſſiſt in counteraing 
the deſigns of the Spaniaxds on that kingdom. In this 
nterprize he was appointed to à captain's commiſſion, 

WB. | employed ip this {ervice, he procured the yovern- 
ment of Munſter, and a grant of valuable lands in that part 
of the kingdom which Was ſubdued. His government he 
did not hold long, but returned to England, and grew into 
favour with the queen, and her court. Sir Humphreß 
Gilbert was then meditating a ſecond attempt at diſcovery, 
in effecting which Six Walter Raleigh contributed a new 
ſhip, called the Bark Raleigh; but he did not go himſelf 
on this voyage; the-unhappy iſſue of which has been re- 
lated in our firſt volume s. Not diſcouraged by this miſ- 
carriage, Raleigh, the very next year, obtained letters-pa- 
tent from queen Elizabeth, empowering him to make dif. 
coveries in the weſtern world. The firſt voyage under- 
taken hereupon, brought the pollefion of the American 
coaſt, through a long act of country, to England, as has 
been already ſhewn+.” | | | 

In the year 1585 Sir Walter Raleigh fitted out a fecond 
fleet to proceed to Virginia, which was the name given to 
the newly-diſcovered country: this armament brought 


home great gains, a valuable Spaniſh- ſhip having fallen 
r — N * 


When the king of Spain threatened the reduction of 
England, Sir Walter was choſen of the council, to concert 
meaſures to . the — g ws 1 he not only r 
his property, but expo is perſon, in the Spa- 
nich feet - in the courſe of which ſervice he covered 
great ſkill and brayery, and greatly recommended himſelf 
to his royal miſtreſs. He had now made over his property 
in the ſoil of Virginia, to a ſociety of merchants in — 


* Page 400. „ 1 Vol. I. p. 402. 
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We, bad built a little town called St. Thomas, 
and were there working ſome mines of ſmall value. 

To this place Raleigh directly bent his courſe; 
aud, remaining at the mouth of the river 


with 


Soon after he was choſen = of the ſhire for the 
county of Devo; and ſeveral of the ſpeeches which he 
delivered in the houſe of commons, are preſerved in Sir 
Simonds d*Ewes Journal of queen Elizabeth's Parliaments; 
iu which the ſoundneſs of his judgment, and the eloquence 
of his harangues, are very conſpicuous, In him men of 
learning and ingenuity found a patron and protector. But 
whilſt he continued to enjoy the ſmiles of his ſovereign, an 
intrigue with one of the maids of honour, which produced 
conſequences not to be concealed, forfeited him the royal 
favour. Whilſt he continued under diſgrace, he led a life 
of retirement for ſome time. 

In the year 1595 he embarked on his expedition to Gui- 
ana, in which he was ſupported by the high admiral; the 
carl of Nottingham, and Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards earl 
of Salifbury, ſecretary of ſtate to king James, and then the 
ſworn foe of this gr an. The next important expe- 
dition in which he embarked was againſt Cadiz; in which 
he was the principal means of 3 that naval victory 
in the harbour, which paved the way for the taking of the 
town. Immenſe ſpoils were made by the fleet and army, 
whilſt they held poſſeſſion of this opulent city: Sir Wal- 
ter, however, came in for a ſmall ſhare of the plunder ; for, 
as he himſelf expreſſes it, he got a lame leg, and deformed, 
and had poſſeſſion of naught but poverty and pain +.” 

In 2597 he ſent out a ſhip to Guiana, the ſettling of 
which country was his favourite ſcheme; but in doing it 
he was ſo powerfully ſed, that he never could make 
any therein. In the ſame year a grand fleet was 
got „to annoy the Spaniards in Europe, of which, 
the ear} of Eſſex had the chief command, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh was one of the vice-admirals. The miſunder- 
ſtanding which aroſe between theſe two impetuous ſpirits, 
whilſt on this expedition, has been related f. This diffe- 
rence afterwards grew into a confirmed and bitter — 
| | an 


© See Vol, I. page 462. + Camden. I Vol. I. p. 465. 
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with five of the largeſt ſhips, he ſent up the reſt 
to 'St. Thomas, under the command of his ſon, 


and of Captain Keymis, a perſon entirely devoted 


to him. The Spaniards, who had expected this 
8 invaſion, 


and ſome few years afterwards, when the deſperate conduct 
of Eſſex drew on himſelf deſtruction, Raleigh was one of 
the moſt active of that nobleman's enemies. He took 
every method to awaken the queen's reſentment, and to 

rocure the death of her favourite. This conduct rendered 

im unpopular, as Effex ſtood very high in the public 
opinion. Raleigh is ſaid to have beheld the execution of 
his rival from a window in the Tower; which inſtance of 
rancorous enmity gave great offence, it being thought that 
his ſole intention therein, was, to feaſt his eyes with ſuch 
a ſcene; and no apology which he could make for his con- 
duct, would be accepted by the public. 

On the death of queen Elizabeth, Sir Walter Raleigh 
found himſelf neglected by her ſucceſſor. The events 
which befel him in the latter part of his life have been al- 
ready related, ſo far as they were of- a public nature. 
Whilſt he remained a priſoner in th&Tower, the ſeverities 
of his confinement were by degrees much relaxed, and his 


eſtates were reſtored to him. But when things ſeemed in 


a favourable train for his admiſſion into the favour of his 
prince, the king's ſudden and violent attachment to Robert 
Carr diſappointed all the hopes which Raleigh had enter- 
tained. A flaw was diſcovered in the conveyance which he 
had made of his eſtates to his ſon, and, upon an information 
in the court of Exchequer, judgment was given for the 
crown: ſoon after the. favourite obtained a regular grant 
of all the lands which Sir Walter had thereby forfeited. 
On this occaſion Raleigh's wife petitioned the king, when 
the anſwer he returned was, I mun ha the lands, I mun 
ha the lands for Carr.” 

He ſpent a great part of his time during his long impri- 
ſonment in writing that noble monument of his parts and 
learning, The Hiſtory of the World ;”” wherein he has 
ſhewn that he conſulted that wiſe rule of Horace, and fixed 
upon ſuch a ſubject as ſuited with his genius. He likewiſe 
.devoted a part of his time to chemiſtry, but without being 


carried away by the viſionary chimeras which prevailed in 
| that 
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invaſion, fired on the Engliſh at their landing, but 


were repulſed, and purſued into the town. You 
Kaleigh, to encourage his inen, called out, That 
this was the true mine, and none but fools looked for 
any other : then advancing upon the Spaniards, re- 
ceived a ſhot, of which he immediately expired. 
This 


that age, Beſides theſe purſuits, he occaſionally turned 
his thoughts on many other ſubjects, all of which were 
beneficial to mankind : of theſe.treatiſes mo are printed 3 
ſome are ſtill preſerved in MS. and not a few ate loſt *, 
The death of this great man ſpread a general diſguſt through 
the nation; Buckingham who was greatly acceſſary in per- 
petrating this murder, prevailed on the miniſtry to publiſh 
a declaration, wherein the true motives and real cauſes of 
his death were pretended to be given. But this piece was 
far from ſatisfying men's minds ; on the contrary, it ſerved 
to increafe the general concern for the fate of this brave man. 
King James, after this tranſaction, granted a new commiſſion 
to captain Roger North for ſettling Guiana, which ſhewy 
the opinion he entertained of his right to that country, 
— 
Three years after the tragical death of this exttaotdinary 
man, died the earl of Nottingham, of whom we have had 
frequent occaſion to make honourable mention, in the for- 
mer volume particularly. He was born in the year 15 36, and 
ſucceeded his father William lord Effingham, in the reign af 
queen Elizabeth, He continued lord high admita of Eng- 
land till February 1618-19, when, finding himſelf — 
any longer to perform the duties of that great employment, 
which he had enjoyed about 33 years, he voluntatily reſigned 
it The king, being ſenſible of the important ſervices he had 
done the nation, remitted him a debt of 18,0001. which he 
owed to the crown, ſettled on h m a penſion of 1000l. a 
ear for life, and granted him the place and precedency of 
John Mowbray, who had been created earl of Nottingham 
by king Richard II. at the time of his coronation, The 
earl died at the age of 88, leaving rather a memorial of his 
extraordinary worth than any great eſtate to his family, 


0 Campbell's Lives of the Admirale, Vel. II. p. 77. 
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This diſulihed not Keymis and the others: They 
carried on the attack; got poſſeſſion of the town, 
Which they after wards reduced to athes ; but found 
not in it any thing of value. 

Raleigh did not pretend that he had himſelf ſeen 
the mine, which he had engaged ſo many people 
to go in queſt of: it was Keymis, he ſaid, who 
had formerly diſcovered it, and had brought him a 
lump of ore, which promiſed immenſe treaſures, 
Yet Keymis, who owned that he was within two 
hours march of the place, refuſed, on the moſt 
abſurd pretences, to take any effectual ſtep to- 
wards finding it; and he returned immediately to 
Raleigh, with the melancholy news of his ſon's 
death, and the ilt ſucceſs of the enterprize. Sen- 
ſible 10 reproach, and dreading puniſhment for his 

chaviour, Keyinis: in deſpair, retired into his cabin, 
and put an end to his own lite. 

The other adventurers.now concluded that they 
were deceived by Raleigh; that he never had Known 


of: any ſuch mine as he pretended to go in ſearch + 
of; that his intention had ever been to plunder © E 
t. Thomas, and, having encouraged his company — 
by the ſpoils of that place, to have thence pro- Ich 

ceeded to the invaſion of the other Spaniſh ſettle. os 
meats.; that he expected to repair his ruined for: Trudy 
runes by ſugh daring enterprizes ; and that he truſted s 
-although he had enjoyed ſo long the profitable poſt of lord when 
adiniral. He hved in the moſt ſplendid and magnificent ſtole, 
manner, keeping ſeveral houſes at the ſame time; and wa with 
always forward to promote any deſign which promiſed to be plund 
any wife ſerviceable to his country. Sir Robert Nauntoſ this 
r ſty les him a worthy, honeſt. and brave man; and, for hi "IE? 
pei ſon, as goodly a gentleman, as any of his age“; ant wv. 
Mr. Oſborne tells us, that his fidelity was impregnable te * 1 
und 
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to the money he Thould acquire, for making 


where his riches would ſecure his retreat. 

The ſmall acquiſitions gained by the ſack of. 
St. Thomas, + diſcouraged Raleigh's companions:; 
though there were many circumſtances in the treat 
and late tranſactions between the two nations 5 
might invite theſe adventurers to engage in ſuch. 
a piratical war againſt the Spaniards. | | 

When England made peace with Sede 155 
example of Henry IV. was imitated, who, at. 
the treaty of Vervins, finding a difficulty in ad- 
juſting all queſtions with regard to the- Indian 
trade, had agreed to paſs over that article in 
total ſilence. The Spaniards, having, all along, 
publiſhed ſevere edicts againſt the intercourſe of, 
any European nation with their colonies, inter- 
preted this filence in their own favour, and 
confidered it as a tacit acquieſcence of England 
in the eſtabliſhed laws of Spain. The Engliſh, 
on the contrary, pretended, | that, as they had 
never been excluded by any treaty from com- 
merce with any part of the king of © Spain's 
dominions, it was ftill as lawful for them to trade 
with his ſettlements in either Indies, as, with hig 
European territories. In conſequence of this am- 
biguity, many adventurers from England ſailed to 
the Spaniſh Indies, and met with ſevere puniſhment, 
when caught; as they, on the other hand, often 
ſtole, and, when ſuperior in power, forced a trade 
with the inhabitants; and reſiſted, nay ſometi 
plundered, the Spaniſh governors. Violences of 
this nature, which had been carried to a great 
height on both ſides, it was agreed to bury in total 
oblivion ; becauſe of the difficulty, which was 
found, in remedy ing them, upon any fixed principles. 


E 2 But 


his 
peace with England; or, if that view failed him, 
that he purpoſed to retire into ſome other country, 
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Bot gs there appeared a great difference between 


8 adventurers in ſingle ſhips, and a fleet act. 
ng under a royal commiſſion, Raleigh's compa- 
nions thought ir ſafeſt to return immediately to 
England, and carry him along with them to anſwer 
for his conduct. It appears, that he employed 
many artifices, firſt to engage them to attack the 
Spaniſh ſettlements, and, failing of that, to make 
his eſcape into France: but, all theſe proving un- 
ſucceſsful, he was delivered into the king's hands, 
and ſtrictly examined, as well as his fellow-adven- 
turers, before the privy-council, Tae council, 
upon enquiry, found no difficulty in pronouncing, 
that the former ſuſpicions, with regard to Raleigh's 
intentions, had been well grounded; that he Jad 
abuſed the king in the repreſentations which he had 
made of his projected adventure ; that, contrary to 
his inſtructions, he had acted in an offenſive and 
hoſtile manner againſt his majeſty's allies ; and that 
he had wilfully burned and deſtroyed a town bes 
longing to the king of Spain. 

| Raleigh, finding his fate inevitable, collected all 
bis courage; and though he had formerly made uſe 
of many mean artifices, ſuch as feigning madneſs, 
ſickneſs, and a variety of diſeaſes, in order to protract 


his examination, and procure his eſcape, he now | 


reiolved to act his part with bravery and reſolution, 
'Tis a ſharp remedy, he ſaid, but @ ſure one fer all 
ih; when he felt the edge of the ax by which he 
was to be beheaded, His harangue to the people 
as calm and eloquent; and he endeavoured to 
revenge himſelf, and to load his enemies with the 
public batred, by ſtrong aſſeverations of fadis, 
-which, to ſay the leaſt, may be eſteemed very 
doubtful. With the utmoſt indifference, he laid 
bis brad upon the block, and received the fatal 
bio. 
No 
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No meaſure of James's reign was attended with 
more public diſſatisfaction than the puniſhment of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, To execute a ſentence, which 
was originally ſo hard, which had been ſo long ſuſ- 
pended, and which ſeemed to have been tacitly par- 
doned by conferring on him a new truſt and com- 
miſſion, was deemed an inſtance of cruelty and in- 
juſtice. To ſacrifice, to a concealed enemy of 
England, the life of the only man in the nation, 
who had a high reputation for valour and military 
experience, was regarded as meanneſs and indiſ- 
cretion: and the intimate connections, which the 
king was now entering into with Spain, being uni- 
verſally diſtaſleſul, rendered this proof of his com- 
plaiſance ſtill more invidious and unpopular “. 

The voyagers tell us, that in the year 1619 the 
Engliſh made an unſucceſsful attempt to ſettie a 
trade from Japan with China and Cochin-China : 
at the latter country both the Engliſh and Dutch 


factors weie maſſacred, founded on a charge againſt 


the Dutch, for having burnt a town in that countr 
in the ſeventeenth volume of Rymer's Fœdera P 
1s preſerved a grant from king James to Clement 
Cotterell, Eſq; groom-porter ot the king's houſe. 
hold, to licenſe the jel 242 of places = the uſe 
of cards, dice, Lowling-allies, tennis-courts, and 
other diverſions in the city and ſuburbs of London, 
and its vicinity, It appears hereby, that twenry-ſour. 
bowl:ng-allies were allowed within the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, and their ſuburbs; in 
Southwark tour; in St. Catharine's one; in tae 
toun; of Lambeth and South-Lambeth two; in 
Saorediich one; and in every other burgh, town, 
vill ge, or hamle', within tao miles of the cities 
of London and Weſtminſter, one bowling-alley : 

„ Hume's Hiſt. of England, Vol. VI. p- 99s» + Page 236. 
| | alſo 
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. Lg . . 
alſo within the two cities, and two miles round 
them, fourteen ternis-courts. For playing at 
cards and dice, forty taverns, within the ſame li- 


mits. For the honeſt and reaſonable recreation, 


ſays this prince, of good and civil people, who, 
for their quality and ability, may lawfully uſe ſuch: 
games as bowling, tennis, dice, cards, tables, nine- 
holes, or any other game hereafter to be in- 
vented.” | 31 

About this time, the Engliſh-company trading to 
the Eaſt-· Indies, obtained leave of the king of 
Golconda to ſettle at Madras-patan, on the coaſt 
of Coromandel, where they built a fort, which 
they named St. George, which remains, to this 
day, the emporium for the company's trade to all 
parts eaſt of cape Comorin. Fort St. George, 
however, is far from being a happy ſituation, being 
fituated on a barren foil, and tempeſtuous ſhore, 


having no kind of harbour, nor even a convenient 


landing place for boats; beſides which, no -freſh 
water 1s to be had nearer than a mile. Notwith- 
Handing, theſe local diſadvantages are counterba- 
Janced by its being advantageouſly ſituated for the 
trade in diamonds, muſlins, chints, &c. and in diſpo- 
ſing of the European merchandize moſt vendible 
there; ſuch as ſtockings, haberdaſhery, gold and fil- 
ver lace, looking-glafles, drinking glaſſes, lead, 
wine, cyder, hy hats, ſtuffs, ribbons, &c. 

A very impohtic and unjuſtifiable perſecution of 
the puritans, or proteſtant diflenters, at this time, 
brought on the effectual planting and enlarging of 
the new ſettlement in Ne- England. Mr. Robin. 
ſon, a browniſt miniſter *, w with his congre- 

| | | gation, 


.* This was a religions ſet, which ſprung out.of the puritans to- 
wards the cloſe of the fixteenth century: their leader, Robert Brown, 
was horn of a good family in Rutlandſhire, and related to the lord- 
utalurer Burleigh, He had his education at Cambridge, bar fi: 
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5 gation, retired to Holland, to eſcape the rigour of 


the high commiſſion courts, and other ſpiritual 


jodicatures. But not liking their refidence there, 


they determined to croſs the Atlantic. Theſe ad- 
venturers were joined by many ſubſtantial families 
from England, who converted their eſtates into 
money, to enable them to ſettle in America. Sir 
Robert Naunton, one of the king's ſecretaries of 
ſtate, being a favourer of the puritans, was very 
aſſiſting therein, by procuring the king's counte- 
nance to theſe emigrations; who granted them a 
patent, under the ſanction of which they ſettled at 
a place near Cape Cod, which they called New 
Plymouth. Here they affociated theniſelves into 
a ſociety, by a formal inſtrument, in which they 
declared themſelves ſubjects of the crown of Eng- 
land, and ſolemnly engaged themſelves to an ab- 
ſolute ſubmiſſion to ſuch laws and rules as ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed for the good of the colony, and an- 
nually elected a governor. 

For ſome years they ſuffered ſevere hardſhips ; as 
all new ſettlers who have a wild country to reduce 
muſt be unavoidably expoſed to: ſiekneſs waſt d 
their numbers, but every year brought them new 


puhliſhed his notions, and began to inveigh openly againſt the diſcipline 
and ceremonies of the eſtabliſhed church of England, at Norwich, in 
1580 ; from which time he was perſecnted by the biſhops, inſomuch 
that he boaſted he had been committed to no leſs than thirty-two pri- 
ſons, in ſome of which he could not ſee his hand at noonday. At 
length, with his congregation, he left the kingdom, and ſettled at 
Middleburgh, in Zealand, where they obtained leave of the ſtates to 
worſhip God in their own way, and form a church according to their 
own model. They had not been long thus eſtabliſhed before diſſen - 
tions broke out among them, which grew to ſuch a height, that Brown, 
their paſtor, grew weary of his office, and, returning to !.ngland in 
1 589, renounced his principles of ſeparation, and obtained a living in 
Northamptonſhire, where he died in 1630. The revolt of Brown was 
attended with the diſſolution of the church at Middleburgh ; but the 
ſceds of Browniſm, which he had ſown in England, were fo far from 
being deſtroyed, that Sir Walter Raleigh, in a ſpeech in 1592, computed 
no leſs than twenty thouſand followers of it. - Chamber. Dictionary. 
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adventurers from England, with ſupplies of ſuch 
articles as were beſt ſuited for traffic with the In- 
dians ; in return for which they received corn, furs, 
fiſh, and ſkins, which. found a ready- market in 
England. A trade, thus mutually beneficial, being 
now opened with the Mother Country, in five years 
time the new ſettlers were enabled to clear and cul- 
tivate as much land as produced a ſufficiency of corn 
for their own conſumption.— The contracted views 
of narrow -· minded politicians diſcovered the ſeeds 
of many national eyils in the colonization of Ame- 
rica. They predicted, the riſe of an independent 
ſtate, which ſhould rival the Mother-Country, and 
depopulate it by the tranſition of its moſt valuable 
ſubjects to the weſtern hemiſphere. But, in ſpite of 
theſe prognoſtics, Great Britain, to uſe the lan- 
guape of the poet, “ grew with their growth, and 
ſtrengthened with their ſtrength.” If, at the-expi- 
ration of a century and a half, the evils, at firſt 
foretold, have, in any meaſure ariſen, yet no one 


can deny that the human ſpecie is benefited by the 


ſettling of America, ſince an active and enterprizing 
race of men is diſſeminated in thoſe parts of the 
world, which were before the haunts of wild beaſts 
and reptiles, and only occafionally vifited by hordes 
of wandering Indians. he Engliſh merchant 
may, at this, day, wiſh to ſee. the conſequence of 
America reduced, and its trade reſtrained ; the 
Britiſh legiſlature, after having ſtrained every inven- 
tive faculty in deviſing modes of taxation, would 
with to draw financial reſources from the other ſection 


of the globe; but the citizen of the world bends 


his attention to the welfare of mankind at large, and 
loves his country, without abating his attachment to 
the iutereſts of humanity. | 

Spain pot being able of itſelf to eruſh the Al- 
garines, who, at this time, were formidable in 


ſhipping, 
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ſhipping; and greatly infeſted the Spaniſh coaſts, after 
four different expediticns againſt that city, count 
Gondemar, ambaſſador from Spain to king James, 
found means to make that monarch the inſtrument 
of his maſter's revenge. Having gained the duke 
of Buckingham to ſecond his views, they united 
in repreſenting -to bim the mighty glory which 


would be derived from ſuch a conqueſt, and the 


benefits which the taking of that neſt of pirates 
would bring to the commerce of England. Sir 
Robert Manſe] was therefore ſent out with fix men 
of war, and twelve ſtout ſhips, hired from the 
merchants. On the 27th of N ovember, they came 
to an anchor in Algiers Road, and ſaluted the town 
without receiving a ſingle gun in anſwer ; however, 
a. negociation enfued, in which it is hard to ſay 
whether the Turks or the admiral ated with greater 
chicanery. The Turks at Jaſt promiſed to give 
the admiral ſatisfaction to his demands; upon 
which he” failed to the. Spaniſh coaſt, attended with 
fix French men of war; the admiral of this ſqua- 


dron ſtruck to the Epgliſh fleet upon the firſt join- 


ing it, which ſeems to have been the greateſt ho- 
nour, and perhaps the greateſt advantage that at- 
tended this whole expedition &. It had been well 
if this enterprize had ended thus; but after receiv- 
ing a ſupply of proviſions from England, it was 
reſolved to make another attempt upon Algiers in 
the ſpring, and, if poſſible, to burn the ſhips in 
the mole T. Accordingly, in the month of May, 
the fleet left the coaſt of Majorca, and on the 21ſt of 
the ſame month anchored before Algiers, and 


began to prepare for the execution of this deſign. 


Purchas's Pilgrimage, p. 881. See alſo an account of this expe- 
dition, publiſhed by authority, in 1621. + See the relation of this 
expedition before referred to, which is almoſt the only authentic ac- 
count we have of it; and yet it is an account only on one fide, and was 
ocrtainly written to juttify the undertaking, 

Campbell's Remarks, Nav. Hift. 
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T wo ſhips taken from the Turks, and three brigan- 
tines, were prepared for the purpoſe, and ſeven 
atmed boats followed to ſuſtain them, in caſe they 
were purſued at their coming off. Theſe were like. 
wiſe furniſhed with fire-worxs to deſtroy the fhips 
without the mole. On the 24th, the ſhips ad- 
vanced with a briſk gale towards the mole; but 
when they were within leſs than a truſker-ſhot of 
the mole's head, the wind died away, and it grew 
ſo calm they could not enter. However, the boats 
and brigantines finding they were diſcovered by the 
hrightneſs of the moon, which was then ar full, 
and being informed by à chriſtian ſlave, who ſwam 
from the town, that the Turks had left their ſhips 
unguarded, they reſolved to proceed; which they 
<q bur performed little ot nothing, and then re- 
tired Witk the loſs of fix men. After a day or two's 
Nay, they put do ſea; and in the month of June, 
returned to = Two other fleets were after< 

wards ſent a$altift them, one under lord Willough- 
by, the gther under lord Detibigh'; both of which 
did ſo little! 5 very few: of our hiſtoriads take 
any notice of them. Sir William Monſon remarks 
on this expedition, that, if choſe chriſtian countries 
which' lie oppofite to Algiers, could never prevail 
in their ſeveral attempts againſt it, N 
their ſuperior advantages in embarking and tranſ- 
Porting an army ſuddenly, and without ſpreading 
an alarm, what hopes has England to prevail, 
whoſe defigns muft be known defore they can be 
executed? Such warning given would be ſufficient 
For a garriſon d town of leſs force and fewer men 
than Algiers to prevent a furprize.—Experience 
has, however. in ou days rendered us wiſer; and 
wie now are ſenſible of the ſubſtantial benefits de- 
rived in or commerce from being at peace with 
the Barby States. whilſt they make depredations on 
other nations: and our acquiſition of Gibraltar, 12 
the 
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the naval: force kept there, will probably be ever 
ſufficient to keep thoſe of Algiers, Salee, Tunis, and 
Tripoli in conſtant awe of us. 

The Dutch were now advancing apace into 
a diltinguiſhed rank among the powers of Eu- 
rope. As their views were entirely commercial, 
they began to covet with great avidity the lucrative 
commerce which the ſpice iſlands in the Eaſt In- 
dies held out. Their ſucceſſes in ſupplanting the 
Portugueſe ſerving only to increaſe their rapacity, 
they began to grow impatient of ſharers in any 
branch of this trade. The method which theſe 
people took to compaſs their ends, are repreſented 
in the moſt odious light by the Engliſh, who un- 
fortunately fell a ſacrifice to their inſatiable thirſt 
of gain: the Dutch, on the other hand, attempt to 
* the cruel and unmjuſt 2 of their 
countrymen, by repreſenting the Engliſh as draw- 
ing down upon themſelves the fate which befel 
them. In order to ſteer clear of national preju- 
dices, we ſhall ſtate the ttanſactions of this period 
in the words of the abbe Raynal, who cannot be 
ſuſpected of partiality to either ſtate, and who is 
generally allowed to have made his reſearches with 
great aſſiduity, and with equal ability. 

« The Dutch, who had driven the Portugyeſe 
from the ſpice iſlands, never intended to ſuffer a 
nation to ſettle there, whoſe maritime force, cha- 
racter, and government, would make them formi- 
dable rivals; They had many advantages on theic 
ſide, ſuch as powerful colonies, a well-exerciſed 
navy, firm alliances, a great fund of wealth, a 
knowledge of the country, and of the principles 
and details of commerce, which the Engliſh want- 
ing, were attacked. in all poſſible ways. 

The firſt ſtep their rival took was to drive them 
from the fertile places where they had formed ſet- 
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tlementts. In the iGands where their power was 


leſs eſtabliſhed, they endeavoured: by accuſations, 
equally void of truth and decency, to make them 
odious to the natives of the country. Theſe ſhame. 
ful expedients not meeting with all the ſuoceſs the 


Dutch expected, thoſe-avaritious traders reſolved to 


proceed to acts of violence. 10 
« The indian Ocean became, at this period, the 
ſcene of the moſt bloody engagements between the 
maritime forces of the two nations. They: ſought 
out, attacked, and * ombutted each other with the 
ſpirit of men who choſe. to conquer or die. Equal 
courage appeared on both ſides, but there was a 
diſparity in their forces. The Engliſh were on the 
point of being overcome, when ſome: moderate 
people in Europe, which the flames of war had not 
reached, eudeavoured to find out the means of ac- 
commodating their differences. By an infatuation, 
which it is not caly to explain, the very ſtrangeſt 
of all was adopted. | | 1 | 
6 In 1619 the two companics ſigned a treaty, the 
purport of which was, that the Molucca iftands, 
Amboyna and Banda, ſhould: belong in common 
to the two nations: that the Engliſh ſnould have 
one third, and the Dutch two thirds of the produce, 
at a fixed price ; that each, in proportion to their 
intereſt, ſhould contribute to the defence of theſe 
iſlands: that a council compoſed of ſxilful men 
of both parties, ſhould regulate all the affairs of 
commerce at Batavia: that this agreement, gua- 
ranteed by the reſpective ſovereigns, ſhould laſt 
twenty years; and that, if any difference ſhould 
ariſe during this interval, that could not be ſettled 
by the two companies, they ſhould be determined 
by the king of Great Britain and the States Gene: 
ra] Among all the political conventions preſerved 
in hiſtory, it would be difficult to find a more extra: 
orcinary one than this, It had the fate it — 
EO ip ds 66 The 
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The Dutch were no fooher informed of it in 


ſigns. The Spaniards and the P had taken 
advantage of the diſputes between | their enemies, 
to regain the ub in the Moluccas. They 
might fortify themſelves there; and it was dange- 
rous to give them time. The Engliſn oomtniſſaries 
concurred with the Dutch in opinion, that ĩt would be 
beſt to attack them without delay; but added, that 
they were not at all prepared to act in concert with 
them. This declaration, which was expected, was 
regiſtered 3, and their aſſociates embarked alone in 
an expedition, all the adv 


company had only one ſlep further to go to get all 
the ſpicts into the hands of their —— which 
was, to drive their rivals from the iſland of Am- 
boyna. The method by whioh they ſutcceded: in 
their project was very extraordinary. 

A Japaneſe, in the Dutch ſervice at Amboyti, 
made bimtelf ſuſpected by his imprudent curioſity. 
He was ſeized, and confeſſed that he had entered 
into an engagement with the ſoldiers of his nation, 
to deliver up the fort to the Engliſh. His com- 
rades- cpnfirmed his account, making the fame con- 


authors of the conſpiracy, who did pot difavow, but 
even acknowledged it, were loaded with irons; 
and the ignominious death which all the criminals 
were condemned to ſuffer, put an end to the plot. 
This is the account given by the Dutch. 

„The Engliſh have always conſidered this accu- 
ſation as the ſuggeſtion of an unbounded avarice. 
They have maintained, that it was abſurd to ſup- 
poſe, that ten factors. and eleven foreign ſoldiers, 
could have formed the project of ſeizing upon a 
place which was gatriſoned by two hundred _ 
that 


India, than they deviſed means to render it inef. 
fectual. The ſituation of affairs: favoured their de 


of which they re- 
ſerved to themſelves. The agents of the Dutch 


feſſion. Upon theſe unanimous depoſitions, | the 
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that even if theſe unhappy men had thought it pol- 
Able ro :execute ſo extravagant a plan, would they 
not have ibeen diſcouraged: by the ' impoſſibility of 
obtaining! ſucegurs to defend them againſt an ene- 
my:who would have beſieged them on all fides ? To 
make a conſpiracy of this Kind probable, it requires 
ſtronger proof than a confeſſion extorted from the 
-acculed by extremity of torture. The torments of 
the rack never afforded any other proof, than that 
of the courage or weakneſs of thoſe whom barba- 
rous cuſtom condemned to it. Theſe conſidera- 
tions, ſtrengthened by ſeveral others, almoſt equally 
convincing, have made the ſtory of the conſpiracy 
of Amboyna ſo ſuſpected, that it has generally been 
conſidered as a cloak to cruelty and avatice. 


The miniſtry of James 1. and the whole nation, A 
were at that time ſo engaged in eecleſiaſtical ſub- gocia 
tleties, and the diſcuſſion of the rights of king and of 1 
people, that they were not ſenſible of the inſults chan 
offered to the Engliſh name in the eaſt. This in- when 
difference produced a caution which ſoon degenerated "FF 
into weakneſs. Theſe iſlanders, however, maintained dem 
the bravery of their character better at Coromandel WF pliſni 
and Malabar *. 1 455 pope 

James, who through his whole reign had ſhewn | Tame 
an abject dread of entering into any foreign war, rials, 
at length found himſelf, in an advanced period of of bi 
his life, precipitated into à diſpute with Spain, to It 
gratify the capricious humour of Buckingham, who BW incre 
bore an unlimited aſcendency over his | ſovereign. the v 
This favourite had inſpired the young prince Charles it fr 
with a deſire of going diſguiſed into Spain, to court WF whic 
the Infanta. They were received there with all A b 
poſſible reſpect; but Buckingham filled the whole king 
court with intrigues, adventures, ſerenades, and IWF were 

* Raynal's. Account of European Settlements in the Eaſt-Lndies. | Agri 


Englith tranſlation, Vel. I. p. 313; et ſeq. 
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zealouſies-. To complete the folly; he fell it love 
with the duchefs of Olevarez; the prime miniſter's 
wife, and inſulted her | huſband. Theſe levities 
were not to be tolerated at fuch a court as that of 
Spain, where - jealouſy is ſo-: prevalent, and deco- 
rum ſo neceſſary: the match was broken off, and the 
prince was permitted to return in fafety. Bueking- 
ham, on his return to England, . repreſente&-the 
court of Spain as inſincere in its pretended appro- 
bation of this match. A parliament was ſummoned 
to enable the king to make head againſt that power; 
which be was juſt before wiſhing to unite in the 
cloſeſt alliance. The houſe of commons deſired 
nothing more earneſtly than a rupture with Spain; 
Buckingham therefore hereupon became the momen- 
tary favourite of the public. - ry 1201-0790 

A match for prince Chatles was ſoon after ne; 
gociated with Henrietta, the daughter of Henry IV. 
of France, and this met with better ſucceſs 
than the former: Charles had ſeen this princeſs, 
when he paſſed through that kingdom in diſguiſe, 
in his way to Spain; he admired her beauty, and 
from every quarter was informed of her accom- 
pliſnments. A diſpenſation was obtained from the 
pope, for her marrying a proteſtant prince; but 
James died before the conſummation of the nup- 
tials, the*2 gth of march, 1625, in the 59th year of 
of his age, and 23d of his reign. | 

It is acknowledged by all hiſtorians, that trade 
increaſed much in this reign, principally cauſed by 
the vigorous meaſures of the parliament, which freed 
it from ſeveral monopolies; an impoſition with 
which it had been much fettered by Elizabeth. 
A board of trade was firſt eſtabliſhed by this 
Ling, to examine the efficacy of expedients which 
were propoſed for the advancement of commerce. 


Agriculture received great improvement in his time, 


and 
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and! the nation began to be more independent on 
koreign produce for their ſubſiſtence “. 

» Janies's yearly revemue was four hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds. The ſubũdies which were grant. 
eck bim by the commons and the clergy, money 

id him by the ſtates of Holland and the king of 
— with the ſums he raiſed by extraordinary and 

illegal methods, amounted in the whole to two 
— one hundred and ninety · three thouſand three 
bundred and ſeventy · four pounds; which, divided 
into twenty-two equal portions, and added to his 
ondinary revenue, make an annual income of near) 
five aindred and fifty -chouſand pounds: to which 
account: of the ' revenue” may be added tonnage: and 
e, the of which has never yet 
N = Af rh the increaſe of trade; and the ex. 
orbitant impoſitions which were laid on merchar- 
diae 1 in this reign, made them very conſiderable +. 

By an act of Parliament paſſed in this reign, the 
— -of legal intereſt for money was reduced from 
ten to eight per cent. per annum , which act con- 
chudes with inis remarkable proviſo: No words 
in this law contained, ſhall be conſtrued or ex. 
pounded to allow / the practice of — n point of 
religion or conſcience.” Sir Thomas Cul was 
_— inſtrumental in procuring this law, which 

he foretold would, produce many happy effects; 
to the king in the. improvement of his. cuſtoms ; 
to the landlord in the advancement of his rents, 
and value of bis eſtate; to the merchant in the 
quiekneſs of his trade, and benefit of his re- 
turns; and to the barrower in the eaſe of his con- 
dition. And Sir Joſiah Child, in his Diſcourſe on 
trade, firſt publiſhed in the year 1690, remarks, 
that, in the year 1635, which was only ten years 


- *® Macaulay's Hiſtory of England, Vol. I. p. 267, oQavo edition, 
+ Idem. { 22 James I. cap. 17. 
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after the making of this law, there were more mer- 
chants to be found on the exchange of London, 
worth one thouſand pounds and upwards each, than 
were before the year 1600 to, be found worth one 
hundred pounds each. That before and about the 
time of this reduction of intereſt, the current price 
of land was twelve years purchaſe, which ſoon after 
roſe confiderably higher. The word intereſt, for the 
forbearance of money, was firſt uſed in this act, in 
its modern ſenſe, although the word «fury 1s there 
{till applied, and uſed as ſynonymous. | 
The royal navy was increaſed in the reign of 
James I. almoſt double the number of queen Eli. 
zabeth's own ſhips of war, viz. from thirteen to 


Elizabeth's ſhips at her death conſiſted of one 
thouſand tons, carrying only three hundred and 


+. forty marihers and forty cannon ; and the ſmalleſt, 
„ the of fix hundred tons, carrying one hundred and fifty 
from mariners, and thirty cannon ; beſides ſmall veſſels 
con- occafionally hired of private owners. In the five 


vords preceding years of 1623, king James built ten 
ex- new ſhips, and expended fifty thouſand pounds a 
nt of year on the fleet, beſide the value of thirty-fix thou- 
„ ſand pounds in timber, which he gave yearly from the 
vhich royal foreſts “. 1 


ects ; By an. account, which ſeems judicious and accu- 
ms; rate, it appears, that all the ſeamen employed in 
ents, the merchant ſervice, amounted to ten thouſand 


the men, which probably exceeds not the fifth part 


re- of their preſent number. Sir Thomas Overbury 


con- ſays, that the Dutch poſſeſſed three times more 
ſe on ſhipping than the Englith, but that their ſhips were 
arks, of inferior burthen to thoſe of the latter . Sir 
years William Monſon computed the Engliſh naval power 


dition, * Hume's Hiſt, of England, Vol. VI. p. 43. + Remitks on 
his Travels, Harl. Miſc. Vol. II. p. 349. 3 
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twenty-four men of war. The largeſt of queen 
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to be little or nothing inferior to the Dutch“, 
which is ſurely an exaggeration, The Dutch, at 
this time, traded to England with fix hundred ſhips ; 
England to Holland with lixty only +, 

A catalogue of the manufactures, for. which the 
Evgliſh were then eminent, would appear very con- 
temptible, in compariſon of thoſe which flouriſh 
among them at preſent. Almoſt all the more ela- 
borate and curious arts were only cultiyated abroad, 
particularly in Italy, Holland, and the Netherlands. 
Ship-building, and the founding of iron cannon, 
were the ſole in which the Englith excelled. They 
ſeem, indeed, to have poſſeſſed alone the ſecret of 
the latter; and great complaints were made every 
parliament againſt the exportation of Engliſh ord- 
Nance. | 

Nine-tenths of the 'commerce of the kingdom 
conſiſted, in woollen goods, Wool, however, was 
allowed to be exported till the 19th of James, 1, 
Its exportation was then forbidden by proclama- 
tion, though that, edict was never ſtrictly executed. 
Moſt of the cloth was exported raw, and was dyed 
and. drefled by the. Dutch ; who gained, it is pre- 
rended, ſeven hundred thouſand pounds a. year by 
this mapufacture. A proclamation, iſlzed by the 
king, againſt exporting cloth in that pans Ti 
had ſucceeded fo ill, during one year, by the re- 
fuſal of the Dutch to buy the drefſ-d cloth, that 
great murmurs aroſe againſt it; and this meaſure 
was retracted by the king, and complained of by 
te nation, as if it had been the moſt impolitic in 
the world. It ſeems indeed to have been pre- 
mature, | 

In fo little credit was the fine Engliſh cloth 
even at home, that the King was obliged to ſeek 
expedients, by which he might engage the people of 


Naval Tracts, p. 3297 3860 · + Raleigh's Obſeryations. 
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faſhion to wear it. The manuſacture of fine linen 
was totally unknown in the kingdom. | 
The company of Merchant-adventurers, by their 
patent, ' poſſeſſed the ſole commerce of woollen 
goods, though the ſtaple commodity of the king- 
dom. An attempt made during the reign of Eliza- 


attended with bad gonſequences for a time, by a 
conſpiracy of the Merchant-adventurers not to 
make any purchaſes of cloth; and the queen im- 
mediately reſtored them their patent “. 

In this reign the French had failed to the Caribbee 
Iſlands, in hopes of making themſelves maſters of 
the Spaniſh veſſels that frequented thoſe ſeas. 
Their courage had been ſucceſsful on many occa- 
ſions, but they were at laſt obliged, in order to re- 

t, to ſeek an aſylum, which they found at St. 
Chriſtopher's. This iſland appeared to them a pro- 
per place for ſecuring the ſucceſs of their expedi- 
tions, and they were therefore deſirous of procu- 
ring a ſettlement upon it +. Deſnambuc, their 
chief, not only obtained leave to form an eſtabliſh- 
ment there, but likewiſe to extend it as far as he 
was Either defirous or was able to do, in the great 
Archipelago of America. This ifland ſoon became 
the nurſery of the Engliſh as well as the French 
colonies in America. Boh nations are ſaid to have 
arrived there on the ſame day in 1625 1. They 
ſhared the iſland between them, ſigned a perpetual 
neutrality, and entered into a mutual engagement 
to aſſiſt each other againſt their common enemy the 
Spaniards, who, for a century paſt, had invaded or 
diſturbed the two hemiſpheres. But jealouſy ſoon 
divided thoſe whom intereſt had united. The 
French grew jealous of the proſperous labours of 


©. * Hume's Hiſt, of England, vel. YI. p. x32. . þ Anderton on 
Commerce, Vol. II. p. 26. . 1 Kayla, liv. At 
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beth, to lay open this important trade, had been. 
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the Engliſh ; who, on their fide, could not bear pa. 
tiently, that an idle neighbour, whoſe only employ. 
ment was hunting and gallantry, ſhould be trying 
to rob them of their wives, This reciprocal unea- 
ſineſs ſoon created quarrels, war, and devaſtations, 
though neither. of the parties aimed at conqueſt, 
Theſe were only domeſtic animoſities, in which go- 
vernment took no part. | | 

James was of a middle ſtature, and of a fair 
complexion : his perſon was plump, but not cor- 
pulent ; his countenance diſagteeable, his eyes be- 
ing large and rolling, his beard thin, and his tongue 
too big for his mouth: he had an aukward air, 
and his gait was remarkably ungracetul, from 2 
weakneſs in his knees, which prevented his walking 
without aſſiſtance: in his diet he was tolerably tem- 
perate, but drank little elſe beſides rich and ſtrong 
Wines. b 
The virtues of this prince were ſo mixed with 
the vices that bordered upon them, as to exhibit 
no lights to ſet off the ſhades of his character. 
His generofity was tainted by a childiſh profuſion, 
that prevented bis paying his juſt obligations, and 
laid him under the neceſſity of attempting illegal and 
unjuſt methods of acquiring money. His friendſhip 
was directed by ſo puerile a fancy, that he chgle 
the moſt contemptible objects, and laviſhed upon 
them unmerited favours ; but he ſeldom advanced a 
man of merit to preterment. 

While king of Scotland, his behaviour was, in 
many points, unexceptionable ; bur the ridiculous 
and even profane flattery he received from many of 
the Engliſh nobility, raiſed in his mind ſuch an 
high opinion of himſelf, as debauched him from 
this circumſpect conduct. Among the forwardeſt 
of theſe ſycophants was Cecil, who, when James came 
to the poſſeſſion of the throne of England, had the 

_-affurance to tell him, that he nnn, 
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liſh ſubjects like aſſes, on whom he might lay any 
burthen, and ſhould need neither bit nor bridle, 
but their aſſes ears. As he had a more learned 
education than is commonly beſtowed on princes, 
he made pretenſions to a conſummate knowledge 
in divinity, politics, and the art of government, 
which procured him the vain, flattering compliment 
of being the Solomon of the age, and has ſince 
expoſed him to an high degree of ridicule. While 
his conduct ſhewed him extremely deficient in all 
theſe points, his romantic ideas of the natural 
rights of ſovereign princes, made him publickly own 
his pretenſions, which filled the minds of his people 
with an incurable jealouſy ; and this, with the 


affectation of diflembling, which he called =} 


craft, rendered him the object of fear and diſtru 
Yet, in his converſation, he deſcended to buffoonery, 
and ſuffered his favourites to addreſs him 'in the 
oſſeſt terms of licentious famiharity, while thoſe 
e himſelf uſed were no leſs familiar, and affectedly 
abſurd and childiſh *. 


* Macaulay's Hiſt, of England, Vol. I. p. 255, Cc. oftavo edition, 
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The. Naval Hiſtory of Great Britain during the Reign 
of Charles tbe Fin. France effifted with Ship: ie 
from England to ſubdue the Rochellers——Commi/- 
froners of the Navy —The King borrows Money on 
bis yearly Revenue and on the Crown Fewels— 
Naval Expedition againſt Spain—War with Frante 
— Deſcent on the Iſle of Rhe—The Fleet ent 
10 the relief of Rochelle—The Duke of Bucking- 
ham afſaſinated—The Earl of Lindſay Admiral of Met 
the Fleet—England's Dominion over the Narrow 
Seas aſſerted by Selden—Quebec taken by Sir Heng: 
David Kirk—Progreſs of France in Commerce 
under the Adminiſtration of Richlieu— Diſcoveries | th 
of the Dutch in the South Sea—T onnage and Pound- 1 N 
age levied— Maryland ſettled—Ibe tand of An- en 
tigua /ettled—Treaty of St. Germaine en Laye Wi... k 
Foreign Proteſtants driven” out of the Kingdom— — 
Ship-money levied— John Hambden—Sir Thomas WF: ''** 


Wentworth Eſtabliſbment of the Linen Manu- N 
fafture in Ireland Deſcent on Jamaica — Grand I mncet 
Fleet of Spain defæated New Eaſt- India Company tion f 
Trial and Execution of the Earl of S: rafford ral 
Condud of the Houſe of Commons — Bill for Trien- 10 * 


nial Parliaments — T be Kingdom of Portugal 9 
3 - . 8 0 
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off the Yoke of Spain—Maſſacre in Irehand—Con- 
dutt of Charles 1 his Parliament. Commencement 
of the Civil War —Battile of Edgehill—Death of 
Hambden and Lord Falkland Exploits of Fairfax 
and Cromwell - Prince Rupert—State of the Navy 
— Supreme Authority aſſumed by the Parliament — 
A Fleet in the Thames declares for the Ring — 
Kump Parliament. Trial and Execution of Charles I. 
—Excife introduced Naval Charges and Equip- 
ments—Sir William Monſon. 


PON the demiſe of king James the Firſt 
his only ſon Charles, prince of Wales, ſac- 


35 ceeded him, with the general approbation of the 
ty people, He was, then twenty-five: years of age ; 
and, after the marriage treaty with Spain had been 


broken off, his. conduct, in promoting a rupture 


pular, The power and influence of Buckingham 
emed rather to have gained ſtrength by the ac- 


17 ceſſion of Charles to the crown. The charge of the 
oi var with Spain, the King's marriage with the princeſs 
dir WY Hencietta-Maria, and the fole direction of the admi- 


niſtration, were entruſted to him. In the month of 
une 1625, Buckingham went to attend the princeſs 
with. the royal navy, and brought her to Dover, 
from whence ſhe proceeded to Canterbury, where 
the marriage was. conſummated. A few days after, 
the king, with his new queen, entered London 
privately, the plague at that time raging in the 


as The Parliament, which had been ſummoned to 
meet at Oxford, were far from teſtifying that affec- 
1. tion for their ſovereign which a young king gene- 


al receives on the firſt commencement of his 
* reign, Nor would Charles have been deſtitute: of 


. f ſuch 


with that kingdom, had rendered him very po- 


— —— = 
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ſuch implicit popularity, but for a meaſure which 
gave general diſguſt. oF 

The marquis D'Effiat, , ambaſſador from France 
to his father, had drawn from James a promiſe to 
furniſh the king, his maſter, with a ſhip of war, 
and ſeven armed, merchantmen, to be employed 
againſt the Genoeſe, who, being ſirm and uſeful 
allies. to the Spaniſh Monarchy, were confidered as 
enemies by the kings of England and of France. 


Buckingham, who was at this time warmly attached 


to the court of France, prevailed on Charles to lend 
theſe ſhips. When they arrived at Digppe, there 


aroſe a ſtrong ſuſpicion that they were to ſerve 


_ Rochelle, a town at that time poſſeſſed by the 
ugonots, and exempt; from the juriſdiction of the 
French monarch; and in this expedition the duke 
de Montmorency was to take the command. Vice- 


admiral Pennington, who, commanded this ſqua: 
dron, had received particular. orders from the lord 


high admital ; but theſe he did not chooſe to in- 
terpret to mean the delivery of the ſhips for the 
prrpoſe to which they were now found to be deſtined, 
The Engliſh failors were highly incenſed, and drew up 
a remonſtrance to their commander, in which all 


their names were ſigned in a circle, that no one 


ſhould be fingled out as the ringleader. Pennington 
hereupon declared, that he had rather be hanged 
in England for diſobeying orders, than fight againſt 
his proteſtant brethren, and immediately jailed back 
to the Downs. Ihe Rochellers were alarmed, and 
ſent. over to England agents to ſolicit the detention 
of this ſquadron; notwithſtanding which, exprels 
orders were given Pennington to deliver up the 


fleet to the French. As Buckingham knew the 


neral reluctance which prevailed, he cauſed 1 
to be confidently reported, that a peace was con- 
cluded between the court of France and the 

Hugonots. 


| 
| 

1 | 85 
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Hugonots, In the month of Auguſt, Pennington 
failed a ſecond time for Dieppe, where, according 
to his inſtructions, the merchant ſhips were deh- 
vered to the French. No ſooner did it appear that 
they had been deceived, than Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, who commanded the king's ſhip, ' which 
was called the Great Neptune, weighed anchor; 
and put to fea ; and fo firmly united were all the 
officers and ſeamen on board the other ſhips, thar, 
notwithſtanding the great offers made them by the 
French, they immediately departed, and returned 
to England, one gunner alone . excepted,” and he 
was afterwards killed in chargimg a canton before 
Rochelle. The ſhips remained with the French, 
and were actually employed againſt the Rocheffers. 
This affair made a great clamour in the nation, and 
afterwards formed an article of impeachment againſt 
Buckingham *. enn 
One of the firſt acts of the new king was to re- 
new his late father's commiſſion to twelve commiſ- 
ſioners of the navy, Thele ſeem to have been 
moſtly ſtationed, as at preſent, into diſtinct branches, 
ſuch as a comptroller, a ſurveyor, a clerk of the 
navy, &. This board, as at preſent, was to be 
ſubordinate to the lord high admiral, or the admi- 
ralty board, from whom theſe commiſſioners re- 
ceived directions and orders in maritime affairs +. 
Charles, on coming to the crown, found an' ex- 
hauſted Exchequer, and a heavy debt incurred 'by 
his father, which his own diſcretion and parſimony 
were not likely to diſcharge : he was, therefore, ob- 
liged, from time to time, to borrow money on the 
ſecurity of his public revenues, which method of 
anticipation had been adopted by his father, 'to re- 
move a preſent exigence, whilſt it increafed che miſ- 


* Franklyn's Annals, p. 109. + Anderſon on Commerce, 
Vol. II, p. 20. ; n 
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chief in futurity . Though the king was imp. 
tient to meet his parliament, yet a miſunderſtand. 
ing inſtantly aroſe between them, which plunget 
him in great difficulties to carry on the war again 
Spain: be, therefore, granted a ſpecial warrant ty 
the duke of Buckingham, to borrow three hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling of the States-general of 
the United Netherlands, or of their ſubjects, upon 
the pawn or pledge of a number of very rich crown 
Jewels, and veſſels of gold, adorned with precious 
ſtones, a liſt whereof is given in the Fœdera +, and 
which were delivered out of the jewel-houſe. 
Towards the cloſe of the ſummer of the year 1623, 
a fleet of eighty ſhips, ſome of which were conti. 
buted by the Dutch, having on board ten regiment; 
of ſoldiers, were got ready at Plymouth. The King 
| appointed his favourite commander in chief * ; but 
| when all things were ready, and the fleet pn the 
point of failing, the duke declined the command, 
and appointed Sir Edward Cecil, grandſon to the 
great lord Burleigh, in his ſtead 8. Cecil had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf as a ſoldier, but was very unfit to 
take a command at ſea. The carls of Eſſex and 
.Denbigh were appointed his vice and rear admi- 
rals. To qualify him to command mien of ſuch 
rank, Cecil was created baron of Putney, and viſ- 
count Wunbleton, and was appointed lord-mar— 
ſhal. *©* It was thought ſtrange,” ſays Dr. Camp- 
bell, © that though there wanted not many able 
ſeamen, ſuch as dir Robert Manſel, Sir William 
Monſon, and others, yet none of them were en- 
truſted, but in their ſtead ſuch as were in the duke's 
favour ||.” Had this formidable armament been 
properly directed, the expedition might have termi: 
nated gloriouſſy. The Spaniſh Plate-fleet was then 
TY 246, 
o 


a He was third ſon of the firſt Ear! of Excter. 
& CampbelF's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. II. p. 100. 


returning 
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im eturning home with above a million ſterling on 
11 board, and might have been intercepted when 
un 0 Winaking for the Azores; which would have been ſo 
| ke Weffectual a blow at the naval ſtrength of Spain as 
— © nuſt bave required many years to have recovered it: 
nde but much time was loſt before the fleet ſailed ; and 
21 Act laſt it put to ſea without any regular plan of 
anon operations being concerted, and under the direction 
AD of men little qualified for ſuch an important truſt. 
eciou I On the 7th ot October the fleet failed. from Ply- 
ang Mouth; but when it had got ſome leagues to ſea, it 
; was ſeparated by a ſtorm, ſo that the ſhips. were 
16 many days before they got together at their ap- 
1 inted rendezvous off Cape St. Vincent. On the 
ment 19th of October, it was reſolved in a council to 
Fin attack Cadiz, which they accordingly .did on the 
A * 22d of the fame month. My lord Eſſex ſtood into 
bo the! che bay, where he found ſeventeen good ſhips ri- 


ding under the town, and eight or ten gallies : 
thele he bravely attacked, but, for want of proper 
orders and due aſſiſtance, the Spaniſh ſhips were 


mand, 
to the 


5g * ſuffered to retire to Port- Real, where the lord-mar- 
1 ad ſhal Cecil did not think fit to follow them. Then 
aden. ſome thouſands of ſoldiers were landed, and the 
Ws: fort of Puntall was taken ; after which they pro- 
1 vic i <<<ded to make ſome attempts upon the town. 
ne Ihe ſoldiers, unfortunately becoming maſters of too 
amp. much wine, got exceſſively drunk, and became ſo 
1 careleſs, that, if the enemy had known, or had been 


iam vigilant enough to have taken, this advantage, few 
en. ot them had returned home. The fright into 
oke; which this had put the officers, engaged them to 
cen i re embark their torces ; and then it was agreed to 
cruize off Cape St. Vincent for the flota : there the 


Nr z men grew fickly, and, by diſtributing the fick 
among the ſhips, the whole fleet was infected, and 
246. to ſuch a degree, as ſcarce left them hands ſufficient 


H 2 to 


rning 
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to bring it home. This, however, they performed 


in December, having done little hurt to the enemy, 


and acquired lefs honour to themſelves ; all which 
was foretold before the fleet left England, 

On their return, a charge was exhibited againſt the 

neral, by the earl of Effex, and nine other offi 
cers of diſtinction: lord Wimbleton juſtified him- 
ſelf in a long anſwer to their charge. Both pieces 
are yet remaining, and ſerve only to demonſtrate, 
that want of experience and unanimity proved the 
ruin of this expedition“. As the war with Spain 
was chiefly of the duke of Buckingham's procuring, 
ſo no he plunged the king into a war with France, 
The French laid fiege to Rochelle: the Rochellers 
applied to King Charles, who ſent the earl of Den- 
bigh to their relief, with a fleet of thirty fail ; but 
the ſeaſon being far advanced, his lordſhip found 
it impracticable to execute his commiſſion ; and, af- 


ter continuing at ſea ſome time in hard weather, 


retùrned into port. Upon this the Rochellers be- 


gan to ſuſpect the king's ſincerity, whether he in- 


tended to aſſiſt them or not +. The duke of Buck- 
ingham, to put the thing out of diſpute, cauſed a 
great fleet to be drawn together the next year, and 
an army of ſeven thouſand men to be put on board 
it, reſolving to go himſelf as admiral and com- 
mander in chief. He failed from Portſinouth the 
27th of June, and landed on the Ifland of Rhe. 
The duke landed his troops on the laſt of July, not 
without ſtrong oppoſition from the French gover- 


Both the officers charge, and lord Wimbleton's anſwer,.are print- 
ed in Lediard's Naval Hiſtory. The reader, who ſhall compare theſe 


. with Sir William Monſon's reflections on this lord's conduct, will 


diſcern that he is — and unjuſtly treated, Sir William arraigns 
him for calling councils when he ſhould. have been acting; the.ofh- 
cers accuſe him for not calling councils, but acting of his own head, 
The truth ſeems to be, he hid no notion of a ſea command, and his 


officers no inclination to obeyſhim.—Campbell's Naval Hiflory. 


+ Ruſhwortb, Franklyn, Rapin, 
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gor, who be forced to retire, though with Tori 
joſs, Upon this occaſion the Engliſh'fell into the 
ſame errots in conduct, which they had committed 
io the Cadiz expedition. The fort of La Pre; 
which covered the landing place, they neglected; 
though the French themſelves in their fright had 
lighted it, ſo that it might bave been taken with- 
out any trouble; and was a place of ſo great con- 
ſequence, chat, if it had been in the hands of the 
Engliſh, it would have prevented the French from 
introducing any ſupplies: The French court was 
at firſt exceedingly alarmed ; but their terrors 
quickly wore away, when they found the duke had 
ho great capacity as a commander, and too much 
— to take advice. The town of St. Martin's 
was quicRly tiken by the Efigliſh ; and the duke 
then inveſted the citadel, but gave evident ' proofs 
of his want of military Kill in managing the fiege, 
At firſt he quartered his troops without 5 
which at laſt; however, he was glad to do; then he 


entered into conferences with the governor, and, 


2 to communicate the ſubſtance of them to 
his officers, diſcouraged bis own people, and ena- 
bled the French to deceive him by a ſham treaty, 
during which the fort received a ſupply. The ex- 
pectation of ſuccours from England, with ſome 
other reaſons, engaged Buckingham to remain ſo 
long in his camp, that his troops were much dimi- 
niſhed, At length, on the öth of November, he 
made a genera] aſſault; when it appeared the place 
was inacceſſible, at leaſt to forces under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as his were. Two days after, he reſolved 
upon a retreat, which was as ill conducted as the 
reſt of the expedition: it was made in the fight of 
an enemy as ſtrong in foot and more numerous in 
horſe than themſelves, over a narrow cauſeway, 
with ſalt pits on each fide ; yet there was no pre- 

Caution 
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caution taken by erecting a fort, or throwing up an 
entrenchment, to cover the entrance of the paſſage; 
by which the army was ſo much expoſed, that num. 
bers of brave men were killed; the beſt account, 
now extant ſay, fifty officers, two thouſand ſoldiers, 
and thirty-ave volunteers of note. With equal 
ſhame and loſs, therefore, the duke concluded this 
expedition, embarking his forces on the gth of the 
ſame month, and ſending the poor Rochellers 4 
promiſe that he would come again to their relief ; 
which, however, he did not live to perform “. 
The next year a naval force was prepared to make 
good what the duke of Buckingham had promiſed 
the inhabitants of Rochelle. Lord Denbigh, bro- 
ther in- law to Buckingham, was ſent with a fleet, 
conſiſting of ten ſhips of the line, and fixty ſmaller 
veſſels, to ſuccour the | befieged, with a recruit of 
men and proviſions. On the iſt of May, 1628, the 
Engliſh fleet anchored at Charleboy, in the road 
of Rochelle and on the 8th a ſhallop, by means 
of a high tide, and a firong favourable wind, got 
ſafe into the harbour, and carried the news of their 
arrival. immediately the inhabitants erected ſig- 
nals on the top of their towers, and diſcharged 
their cannon, to ſhew that they were ready to fa- 
your, by a diverfion, the entrance of the deſtined 
ſuccours. But, after an ineffectual attempt to pals 
a bar, which the French had made to ſtop the 
progreſs of the Engliſh ſhips, a council of war was 
called, in which the majority of the Engliſh cap- 
tains gave it as their opinion, that the Rochelle 
had deceived them in their account of the facility 
of the enterprize : but the vice-admiral, and ano- 
ther officer named Car, exclaimed againſt the 
backwardneſs of the reſt ; and the French protel- 


Sir Richard Granville's Journal, Franklyn's Annals. Ruſh- 
worth's Collections. Whitlock's Memorials. Warwick's Memorials. 
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tants in the fleet, whoſe whole force conſiſted only 
of twenty-two or twenty-three ſmall veſſels, offered, 
with the. aſſiſtance of four merchant-ſhips well 


armed; and three fire-ſhips, to throw ſuccours into 


the place; and agreed to pay for all the Engliſh 
ſhips that might miſcarry in the attempt. Denbigh 
excuſed himſelf, by pretending that it was imprac- 
ticable; and by infifting on the words of his com- 
miſſion, which were not to fight unleſs firſt attacked 
by the enemy : and, notwithſtanding the tears and 
prayers, of the deputies from Rochelle, he refuſed 
to give any relief to that diſtreſſed town ; and, ſet- 
ting ſal, returned to England. Thus, by a com- 


plication ot treachery, ignorance,” and cowardice, 


the expedition was rendered abortive, - [EY 
In order to repair this diſhonour, + Buckingham 
went to Porthmouth, with a reſolution to appear 
once more in a military capacity; and on the vaſt 
preparations made for this expedition, it is ſaid 
that all the ſubſidies given by parliament were 
expended. But on the 23d of Auguſt, 1628, while 
the duke was at Portſmouth, and talking with 
warmth to the duke of Soubize and other French 
oſſicers, on his inclining his head to give directions 
to Sir Thomas Fryer, he received a mortal wound 
from an unſeen band, which ſtruck a knife into his 
heart. The Duke, crying ** The villain has killed 


me,” withdiew* the fatal inſtrument, fell proſtrate 


on the ground, and inſtantly expired. 

No man had ſeen the blow, nor the perſon who 
gave it; but, in the confuſion, every one made his 
own' conje&ure, and all agreed that it was done by 
one of the French gentlemen, whoſe angry tone of 
voice had been heard, while their words were not 
underſtood. In the hurry of revenge, the duke's 
attendants inſtantly drew their ſwords, and prepared 
to maſſacre the' foreigners, but were ſtopped by 

ERA Yoo ſome 


walking very compoſedly before the door; o 
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ſome of more temper and jvace ment ; who, though 
they had the 2 opinion of their guilt, thoupk 
proper to reſerve them for a judicial trial, In the 
midſt of this confuſion, a bat was found near the 
door, in the inſide of which was ſewed a pape, 
containing four or five lines of a remonſtrance d 
the commons, which declared Buckingham an eneny 
to the kingdom; and under theſe lines was a ſhor 
eisculation. It was concluded, that the owner d 
the hat muſt be the murderer ; but the difficulty 
Mill remained of knowing who that perſon was; 
and it was natural to believe, that he had alread 
Hed too far to be found. While they were in 

us perplexity, a man without a hat was ſeen 


which one cried, Hete is the fellow, who killed th 
duke. Every body ran, aiking, Which is be? The 
man, preſentipg himſelf, ſaid, I am ihe perſon ub 
committed the action: let not the innocent ſuffer. Upon 
this, the more furious immediately ruſhed upon him 
with drawn ſwords :* others, more dehberate, de. 
fended and protected him; while he himſelf, wit 
open arms, calmly and chearfully expoſed his breal 
to the moſt enraged. Wn, 4 
This aſſaſſin proved to be John Felton, a man 
who was brave, honeſt, and conſcientious, but 2 
melancholy and revengeful enthufiaſt, He had 
ſerved as a lieutenant under Buckingham, in bi 
expedition to the Iſle of K be, and had. entertained 
a perſonal. axerſion to him, for his having promoted 
an officer over his head. The loud complaints 0 
the..gation, coinciding , with his private . reſentment 
inflamed his melancholy to a kind of phrenzy, ; ard 
his entbufiaſm prompted him to render himſelf a 
inſtrument of juſtice on the declared enemy of hö 
country. 2 9. 
Thus fell George Villiers, duke of Buckingham 
when only 35 years of age, the object of — 
univerii 
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ouph univerſal hatred: A man, fays, Mrs. Macaulay, 
gn of memorable inſufficiency, as a ſtateſman and a ſol- 
n the dier; and who, with no other eminent qualities 
r the than what were proper to captivate the heart of the 
aper, weakeſt part of the female ſex, had been raiſed, by 
is of W theſe qualities, to be the ſcourge of three kingdoms 3 
nem and, by his peſtilent intrigues, the chief cauſe of 
ſhort that diſtreſs, which the French Proteſtants at this 
er oY time lauguiſhed under: a man whoſe extraordinary 
cult influence over two ſucceſſive princes will ſerve, 
was; among other examples of this kind, as an everlaſting 
reach monument of the contemptible government this mag- 
re i" nanimous nation muſt ſubmit to, who groan un- 
{oY der the mean, though oppreſſive yoke of an ar- 
oi bitrary ſway, entruſted to the caprice of individu- 
1 als. The expenſive parade of the courtiers, and 
T1, the glitter which ſurrounded the minions of royalty, 
uh can be, by no ſingle example, ſo fully illuſtrated, 
Upon #5 by the account of Buckingham's body. ornaments : 
| hin WY the jewels' he left behind him were eſtimated at 
de. chree hundred thouſand pounds; a ſum, which, at 


the intereſt money then bore, would have brought 
in an income of twenty- four thouſand pounds a year.“ 

Charles was within four miles of Portſmouth 
when he was informed of his favourite's death, while 
he was upon his knees at prayers : no diſcompoſure 
appeared in his actions, nor alteration in his coun- 
tenance, till the ſervice was over; when he retired 
to his chamber, and threw himſelf on his bed; where 
he gave vent to his ſorrow in a flood of tears and 
paſſionate expreſſions of regard to the memory of the 


nent, 

19 public, that he retained the ſame affection to his 
1f a memory, which he had ſhewn to his perſon; for 
if bi: © continued to heap favours not only on all his 


relations, but on thoſe dependants who had attached 
themſelves to his fortune, and paid a vaſt debt 


which he had contracted. | 


decealed. His behaviour, afterwards, convinced the 
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Felton, being carried to London, underwent ſe. 
veral examinations before the council. Laud, who 
had been lately promoted to the ſee of London, 
ſuggeſted a ſuſpicion, that the Puritans were at the 
bottom of the affair, and threatened the dehioquent 
with the rack. Felton, who bad before denied tha 
he had any accomplice, told them, if that was to be 
his caſe, he did not know, whom he might name 
in the extremity of torture; and, if what he ſhould 
then ſay was to go for truth, he could not tel 
whether his Lordſhip the biſhop. of London, ar 
which of the Lords at the council-board he might MW 
-accule, for torture would draw unexpected thing; i 
from him. The king and council, however, con- 
ſulted the zudges whether he might legally be put tw 
the torture; but the (judges determining in the ne. 
gative, his majeſty declared, that ſince it could not 
be done by law, he would. not, in this caſe, uſe hl 
prerogative. | | | 

Felton was brought to his trial on the twenty. 

ſeventh of November, when the unhappy -enthufial 
felt ſuch exquiſite remorſe for his crime, that, on 
his receiving ſentence of death, -he offered that hand 
to be cut off which committed the fact. Though 
the court refuſed this requeſt, as being not within 
the compaſs of the law, Charles ſent to intimate 
his deſire to the judges, that Felton's hand might 
be cut off before he ſuffered death : but the judge 
anſwered, that the king's will could not be compliel 
with, for in all murders the judgment was the ſame, 
unleſs when the ſtatute of the 2 5th of Edward III. 
altered the nature of the offence. lc 

On the death of the duke of Buckingham, thc 
earl of L. indſey was appointed admiral of the flee! 
deſtined for the reliet of Rochelle; Moreton and 
Mountjoy, vice and rear admirals. On the $th d 
September, 1628, the fleet failed for Rochelle: 0n 
their arrival, it was found that the French had cal 
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town very difficult, if not impracticable. 


the | 
E 55 commander, who had ſent ſeveral private 
meſſages" into the French camp, was treating ſe- 
parately with the enemy. On receiving intelligence 
that the town could not he above ty 
he offered with the French ſhips to attempt the mole, 
if the Engliſh would engage to follow him. The 
count of Leval Wpoſcch 

trived ig three . 

to blow, it up. 


65 
a mole acroſs the harbour, which blocked up the 
entrance of the port, and rendered the relief of the 

ce C — 
the works, with - 


Fl 


days. were ſpent, in cannonadin 


out damage on either ſide; and the duke de Soubiſt, 


who was at the head of the Hugonot party, and 


n board the fleet, began to ſuſpect that the 


hold out above two days, 


with artificial mines, con- 
ips lined with bricks, to attempt 
| oh theſe propoſals were rejected 
in a council of war, and more time conſumed in 
fruitlefs cannonading, The Engliſh captains in the 
fleet, who had been all of Buckingham's nomination, 
and who had hitherto refuſed to afſent to any ef- 
fectual method of combating the obſtacles that pre- 
vented the flinging in relief to the town, at length 
determined, in à council of war, to make one de- 
ciſire attack; but before this could be put in exe- 
cution, Rochelle was forced to capitulate *®. The 
very night after the city was given up, the fea made 
ſuch. a breach as would have opened an entrance 


for the largeſt ſhip in the Engliſh fleet +. 4 
5 W The 


2 


* Macaulay's Hiſt, of England, vob II. page 11, quarto edition. 
+ Franklyn's Annals. i . 


f The king ſent a letter dated 19th of May, 1628, and addreſſed to 
the mayor, ſheriffs, pecrs, and burgeſſes of Rochelle, in which he 
wrizes, 4 Gentlemen. Be not diſcouraged, although my fleet is return- 


ed; hold out to the laſt, for | am reſolved my whole fleet ſhall periſh, 


rather than you be not relieved. To this effe, I have ordered it to 
return back to your coalts, and am ſending ſeveral ſhips to reinforce it; 
with the help of God the ſucceſs ſhall be happy for you.“ He *fter- 
wards fent 2 ſecond letter to them dated the 27th of the ſame month. 
Gentlemen. I have been much troubled to hear that my fleet was 
upon 
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The taking of this place was a fatal blow to the 
reformation in France, as the French were imme. 
diately deprived of all the privileges which they 
enjoyed in conſequence of the edit of Nantz in 
1 795. The original edict was veſted in the hands 
of the Rochellers, who preſerved it in their town 
till its deſtruction, as a facred depoſit, In this 
fortreſs - tne reformed held their ſynods, and all | 
thoſe general aſſemblies in which they conſulted on 
their common intereſt *, , 

At this time, the French paid great attention to 
their marine, and viewed with a, jealous eye the 
Progreſs which the Engliſh made in maritime ſtrength. 
Cardinal Richlieu, who then governed France, under 
Louis XIII. was a. ſtateſman, who well underſtood 
the different intereſts and _ views of the. European 
powers, and had the addreſs to render them ſub- 
# ſervient to his own purpoſes. By his intrigues 
Þ the Swedes were led to attack the Houſe. of Au- 
| ſtria in Germany ; the jealouſy of the Dutch was 
F excited againſt England from the dominion which 
it claimed over the narrow ſeas, the exclufive right 
of fiſhing in particular latitudes, and the reſpect re- 
quired to be paid to its flag, The Dutch were 
very averſe to acknowledge theſe claims on the part 
of England; and the learned Hugo Grotius was in- 
duced to write a treatiſe under the title of Mare {i- 
berum +, wherein he diſcovered great abilities in 
ſhewing the weaknels of our title to dominion over 
the ſea, which he aſſerted was a gift from God com- 


r 


vpon the point of returning home, without oheying my orders in ſup- 
plying you wi:h proviſions ; colt what it will, I haye commanded them 
to return to your road, and not to come away till you are ſupplied. 
Aſſure yourſelves that I ſhail never abandon you, and that I ſhall 
employ the Whole power of my kingdom for your deliverance, until 
God aſſiſt me to obtain for you an aſſured peace, 

Your good friend, Charles R.“ 


* Moreri, Vol. VII. p. 154 & ſeq, f Firſt publiſhed in 1612, 
| mon 


mon to all nations. This treatiſe was anſwered by 
Mr. Selden, in a book which he entitled, Mare clau- 
ſum ; wherein he demonſtrated, from the principles 
of the law of nature and nations, that a dominion 
over the ſea may be acquired : he likewiſe proved, 
from the moſt authentic hiſtorians, that ſuch domi- 
nion bas been claimed and enjoyed by ſeveral na- 
tions, and ſubmitted to by others, for their common 
benefit; that this, in fact, was the caſe of the inha- 
bitants of this iſland, who at all times, and in ev 

form of government, had claimed, exerciſed, and 
conſtantly enjoyed, ſuch a dominion ; which had been 
confeſſed by their neighbours, frequently, and in 
the moſt ſolemn manner. This work maintained 
with great depth of learning, force of argument, and 


ſtrength of judgment, that the inhabitants of this 


iſland of Great Britain, poſſeſs an hereditary, unin- 
terrupted right to the ſovereignty of their ſeas, 
conveyed to them by their earlieſt anceſtors, in 
truſt for their lateſt poſterity. This famous book 
was publiſhed in 1634, and met with the warm pa- 
tronage of King Charles 

The diſgraceful expedition to Rochelle finiſhed 
the operations of the war againſt France, the failure 
of which attempt was ſtrongly ſuſpected to have 
been owing to the influence which the queen had in 
the Engliſh cabinet. 

Whilſt the war with France continued, Sir David 
Kirk, who had ſettled on the ſouthern coaſts of the 
great river St. Laurence, at the head of a co- 
lony of Scots, attacked the French in their infant 
ſettlements in Canada : theſe they ſubdued, together 
with the caſtle of Quebec. The ſame year they 
conquered Nova Scotia, which the French had 
wreſted from Sir William Alexander, the firſt poſ- 
ſeſſor. On the ſettlement of the terms of treaty 
of St. Germaine en Laye, in 1632, the French 


agreed 
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agreed to acknowledge the right of "Gar Britain 
4 wl Nova Scotia 117 it is Fig: they ern to 
pay Sit David Kirk fifty thouſand pounds, for quit. 
ting the forts which be had poſſelſei himſelf of in 
Canada; which ſum, however, was never received *, 

Tn' the reign of Henry IV. of France, who in- 
troduced tranquillity and freedom into the K ngdom MW 
which be governed, the French firſt turned their Ml 
thoughts to the eſtabliſnment of , diſtant colonies. 
Florida had indeed been viſited in 1562 by fore 
Frenchmen, ſent thither by Admiral Coligny, who 
formed a ſettlement to the ſouthward of Carolina, 
The Spaniards, ever apprehenſive of a neighbour. 
hood, attacked theſe inoffenſive people, and put 
them all to the ſword; but as they had em- 
braced the tenets of the reformation, and as the 
Spaniards were fearful of incurring the reſentment 
of France by this ſtep, the reaſon they alfigned for 
the maflacre was, their being heretics : and they 
thereby gained their end; forthe miniſtry of Charles 
IX. fecretly rejoiced at the miſcarriage of a pro- 
ject, which was ſet on foot by the Tons of the 
N . When the ſpirit of colonization began 
to de adopted by the French government, it was 
not thought adviſeable to make choice of Florida, 
left Spain ſhould be irritated, as that kingdom was 
not diſpoſed to ſuffer the leaſt ſettlement to be 
made on the gulph of Mexico, or even near it. 
The danger of provoking a nation ſo formidable 
in thoſe parts, determined them to keep at 2 
diſtance ; they therefore made choice of the more 
northern parts of America, 

The inhabitants of Normandy, Bretagne, and 
Gaſcony, carried on the cod fiſhery on the great 
ſand bank along the coaſts of Newfoundland. 


* Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. II. p. * 
Such 
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Such employment rendered them bold and experi- 


enced ſeamen. ; and theſe firſt conducted their coun- · 


trymen, at the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, to 
the entrance of the river St. Laurence. The firſt 
ſettlers, however, fell a facrifice to the inclemen- 
cies of the climate, andithe inexperience of thoſe 
who promoted the undertaking at home. Many 
expeditions were ſet on foot, which coſt France 
more men, money, and hips, than were neceſſary 
to the foundation of an empire . At laſt, Samuel 
de Champlain went a conſiderable way up the river 
St. Laurence; and in 1605, upon the borders of 
that river, laid the foundation of Quebec, which 
became the origin, centre, and capital of New 
France, or Canada; and from him the ſmalleſt 
and moſt weſtern of the great lakes, takes its 
name. 1 = | 

The commerce of France was uniformly encou- 
raged F F5rY adminiſtration of cardinal Rich- 
lieu; for which purpoſe he incorporated a ſoci 
of one hundred merchants, for traffic both to the 
caſt and weſt, by ſea and land, with a capital of 
600,000 livres, or 26,2501. ſterling: the company 
allo engaged to lay out a ſum equal to that, in 
building ſtout ſhips at Morbihan, near Vannes, 


in Bretagne, where they erected warehouſes and 


docks. This company had the excluſive privi- 
ce of the trade to Canada. From the attention 
which the Cardinal beſtowed to trade, he had the 
title conferred on him of ſuperintendant· general of 
commerce and navigation; and was likewiſe cre- 
ated high admiral of France .- But to return to 
the affairs of England. cg 

On the 2d of March, 1628-9, king Charles diſ- 
folved his parliament; in the proclamation for 


* Raynal, liv. XV. 


I Howell's Life of Louis XIII. publiſhed 1646. 8 
which 


— — 
— 


* 
/ 
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which many ſevere reflections were thrown out againſt * 
thoſe members of the houſe of commons as oppoſed nd! 
his meaſures * By which the differences between xte 
him and his people became daily wider. From this apt 
time till the year 1640 no parliament was ſum- oal 
moned, the king making uſe of his royal prerogative un | 
to raiſe money by a variety of arbitrary and illegal ide. 
methods. Various were the ſhifts and devices which * 
he practiſed for procuring of money without the n 
aſſiſtance of parliament. We find, in the nine- lem 
teenth volume of the Fœdera +, that in the year 1 
1629 the king commiſſioned Sir Sackville Crowe WP'*” 
to procure fix hundred and ten pieces of iron can- Ve 
non to be caſt ; and he employed Philip Burlamach, hoſe 
an eminent merchant, to ſell four thouſand ton WR" © 
weight of this cannon to the States-general of the nd 1 
United Netherlands, for the redeeming from them ered 
his crown jewels ?; which proves that England was go 
eminent for its manufacture of iron artillery be. Pesle 
yond any other country in Europe. * 
About this time the Dutch Eaſt- India Company hant 
ſent out ſhips from their factor at Batavia, for the poli 
purpoſe of making diſcoveries in the Southern Pa- WR 
cific Ocean. One of theſe ſhips fell in with the Th 
coaſt of a very extenfive country, which, from the * 
name of the ſhip which firſt arrwed at it, was hard 
called Eeendraght (Concord) Land. As many ftery 
other Dutch navigators afterwards vifited different pe | 
parts of the coaſt, the whole country received the ing! 
general name of New- Holland, and was ſuppoſed to -y 
be part of an extenſive ſouthern continent, which 0 
was called Terra Auſtralis, or Soutb-Pole Lands. wy 
It does not appear that the Dutch ever attempted to , *"* 
ſettle in any part of the countries which they "wi 
diſcovered ; and indeed they ſeem to have had no Ko 
hat w 
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inducement 
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aptain Cook, in 1769, ſailed along the eaſtern 


ited by a race of Indians, who ſeem miſerably de- 
itute of every means. by which life is rendered 


Wicmonſtrated the non-exiſtence of a ſouthern conti- 
ent; at leaſt of any habitable land in thoſe re- 
Wi 00s. | 
= 72 different were the views of Charles from 
Whoſe of that enterprizing republic. He was bent 
Wo extorting money from his ſubjects by oppreſſive 
ad illegal means, in doing which he heavily fet- 
ered foreign commerce, by exacting, with great 
igour, the tax of tonnage and poundage; for the 
Neglect of paying which, as well as for freely cen- 
Wuring the proceedings of government, ſeveral mer- 
hants of London were committed to priſon, and 
dbliged to purchaſe their enlargement by paying 
town exorbitant fines. 

The colony of Maryland was planted in 1632, 
country hitherto accounted part of Virginia. King 
harles made a grant of it to Cœcilius Calvert, 
fterwards created lord Baltimore, and whoſe father 
ad been ſecretary of ſtate to king James. The 
ing himſelf named it Maryland, in honour of his 
queen Henrietta-Maria. 

Charles the Firſt,” ſays the Abbe Raynal, © from 
1aving an averſion for the catholics, had ſome reafon 
o protect them, from the zeal, which, in hopes of 
deing tolerated, they had ſhewn for his intereſt. 
but when the accuſation of being favourable to 
popery had alienated the minds of the people from 
hat weak prince, whoſe chief aim was to eſtabliſh 
deſpotic gayvernment, he was obliged to give the 
Vol. II. | catholics 


aducement for making ſuch an attempt. [The 
xtent of this country remained undetermined until 


oaſt of New-Holland, and fully proved it to be 
Wn iland of prodigious extent, very thinly inha- 


omfortable. This bold and ſkilful navigator has 
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North America originated from this treaty, the 
' Engliſh cabinet being therein miſerably out-witted 
by Kichlieu's ſuperior dextericy. It 1s. true the 
country ceded to France by this treaty, was not then 
. eſteemed of the importance which after-times have 
ſhewn it to be; yet it was obvious to diſcern even 
then, that in proportion as the French colonies in. 
creaſed in population and commerce, theſe places 
would be of the utmoſt conſequence to France, and 
very dangerous to England. Hereby Port Roy 
and Cape Breton were given un, the poſſeſſion d 
which furniſhed France with a fair pretext for ſettling 


on the ſouth ſide of the river St. Lawrence, and joyec 
thence gradually laying claim to all that part oi poſit 
Nova Scotia which borders on New England: on the 1 
the contrary, ſound policy required, that the French zbis + 
ſhould be confined to their original ſettlements on Iſha 
the north and north-weſt ſides of the great river Mit a 
St. Lawrence. | | thoſe 
In all eccleſiaſtical, and even in many civi Eng] 
affairs, Laud, biſhop of London, had now great the « 
influence over the king. This man, ſays Hume, i pariſ 
was* virtuous, if ſeverity of manners alone, and the 
abſtinence from pleaſure, could deſerve tha mere 
name. He was learned, if polemical knowledge WW injur 
could entitle him to that praiſe. His zeal was un- chilc 
relenting in the cauſe of religion; that is, in im- force 
poling rigorous meaſures, his own tenets and ce- Wiſh whit! 
remonies on the obſtinate Puritans, who profanely hic 
dared to oppoſe him. In the proſecution of his land 
holy purpoſes, the heat and indiſcretion of his In 
temper, made him negle& the views of prudence ſhip 
and humanity; and while he imagined all his ene- a flee 
mies to be the enemies of loyalty and true piety, WI Brit 
he conſidered the very exerciſe of his revenge a lll direc 


meretorious. 5 
1 his prelate was directed by the king to enquire * 
into the eccleſiaſtical ſtate of the province of Can- 
terbury; 
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terbury; and in the report which he delivered in he 
ited — that the Dutch churches of Canter- 
the bury and Sandwich were great nurſeries of incon- 
hen formity : and he prayed his majeſty, that ſuch of the 


French, Italian, and Dutch congregations, as are 
born his ſubjects, may not be ſuffered any longer 
to live in ſuch a ſeparation as they do; and inſi- 
nuated the danger of the church of England, from 
a toleration of foreign proteſtants. The Walloons 
of Norwich too were under the ſame prohibition, 
though they pleaded the toleration granted them 
by Edward VI. and from him uninterruptedly en- 
joyed to that very time; but Laud's anſwer was 
poſitive ; © they muſt obey.” And the king againſt 
the margin of this report wrote, Put me in mind of 
this at ſome convenient time, when I am at council, and 
I ſhall redreſs it. This bigotted churchman thought 
it a great piece of condeſcenſion, in permitting 
thoſe Walloons and Dutch, who were not born in 


civil England, to enjoy their own way of worſhip ; but 
Treat the children of ſuch he compelled to go to their 
me, pariſh churches. So little did Charles underſtand 
and the true intereſt of his country, and of its com- 
that merce! A contemporary writer affirms, that Laud's 
edge injunctions for thoſe foreigners educating their 
un- children in a different profeſſion from their own, 
im- forced one hundred and forty families into Holland, 
, ce- i whither they carried the woollen manufacture, 
nely which has proved of very bad conſequence to Eng- 
" his land“. 

his In 1634 an arbitrary tax was introduced, called 


ſhip money, the plea for which was, the providing 
a fleet to prevent the Dutch from fiſhing on the 
Britiſh coaſts. The firſt writs of this kind were 


directed to ſea-port towns only; but two years after, 


Roger Coke's Detection of the Court and State of England. 


ſhip- 
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| ſhip-money was levied on the whole kingdom, in 
the — manner: 


A Liſt of the forty-four Ships, which the ſeveral Coun- 

ties of England and Wales were required to ſupply 
in 1636, by the * Warrant of King Charly 
the Firſt. | 


ws Tons. Men, 
Dorſetſhire, one ſhip of — 500 —200 Suff 
Cornwall, one of — — 650-260 Lon 
Leiceſterſhire, one of 450—1%0 
Middleſex (Weſtminſter included) 0 one of 5 50—229 Dur 
Suffolk, one of — 800 —320 Lan 
Huntingdonſhire, one of — 200 — 5e 
Buckinghamſhire, one of _ 450—180 Ola 
Bedfordſhire, one of — 300—120 = 
Derbyſhire, one of — — 3014 ſh 
Hertfordſhire, one of — 400 —160 Mor 
Norfolk, one of — 800—320 > + 
Cumberland and Weſtmoreland jointly, = 

one of — — 0 -_ 

Yorkſhire two, each of — co T. 
Staffordſhire, one of — 200— 80 2 
Wilts, one of — — 700-290 1 
Herefordſhire, one of — 400— 16088 *PP* 
Monmouthſhire, one of — 150— 60 Who! 
Shropſhire, one of — 450—180 the f 
Surry, one of _ — _ 400—tibo0 yied 
Hampthire, one of — 600— 240 
Warwickſhire, one of — 400 — 160 
Devonſhire, one of — go0— 360 
Kent, one of — — 800 —320⁰ 
Northamptonſhire, one of — 600 —240 
Nottinghamſhire, one of _ 350—140 
Berks, one of _ 400—1060 
Oxon, one of _ — 3 8 


Rutland 
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Tons. Men, 

Rutlandſhire, one of — 100 — 40 
Briſtol city, one of — 200 — 80 
WGlouceitcrſhire, one of — 550-220 
Cambridgeſhire, one of — 350—140 


Lincolnſhire, one of _ 800—320 
WSomerſetſhire, one of — 800—320 
Norchumberland, one of — 500-200 
Worceſterſhire, one of — 400—160 
Suſſex, one of — — 500-200 


London city, two, each of — 9 
WDurham county, one of — 200— 80 
Lancaſhire, one of — 350 140 
Eſſex, one of Sa - B00—320 


Glamorgan, Brecknock, Radnor, Car- 

marthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan- 5c o 200 
ſhires, one of — — 
Montgomery, Denbigh, Flint, Car- 

narvon, Angleſea, and Merioneth- >400—160 
ſhires, one 1 


Total 44 ſhips, conſiſting of 21, 500 8610 
This duty was repeated four years, yiz, to 1639, 
and was valued at 200, oool. per annum“. 


The manner in which this tax was levied, will 
appear from the inſtance of the county of Eſſex, 
whoſe contribution was eſtimated at 8000l. of which 
the following towns paid as under; the reſt was le- 
yied on the pariſhes at large, viz. 


Thaxſtead — 40 
Walden — 80 
Colcheſter — 400 
Malden F — 80 
H arwich — — 20 
L. 620 

Royal Treaſury of England. 


The 


i 
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The precept iſſued to the county and towns of 
Dorſetſhire, commanded them to procure and fit out 
A ſhip of five hundred tons burden, with a com- 
mander, and two hundred failors, with cannon, 
ſmall arms, ſpears, darts, ammunition, &c. anſwer. 
able; and ſtored with proviſions, and double equi- 
page, and all other neceſſaries for twenty-fix weeks 
at leaſt, All which were to be paid and maintained 
at their own charge“. King Charles likewiſe built 
the Targeſt ſhip of war ever ſeen in England, which 
was called the Royal Sovereign; it was of ſeven- 
teen hundred and forty tons burden, and mounted 
ninety- ſix guns. | 

After the king had iſſued out a proclamation for 
reſtraining all but his own ſubjects from fiſhing on 
his coaſts, without his licence, he fent out a fleet 
of fixty-fail, under the command of the earl of Nor. 
thumberland, who was created lord high admi. 
ral, Sir John Pennington was vice admiral, and Sir 
Henry Marom, rear admiral. They failed firſt to 
the Downs, and from thence to the North, where 
the Dutch buſſes were fiſhing on the coaſt. The 
admiral required them to forbear, which they not 
ſeeming difpoſed to do, he fired upon them, took 
and funk ſome, and difperſed the reſt. I he Dutch 
| hereupon agreed to pay the king of England thirty 
thouſand pounds for permiſſion to continue their 
fiſhing during the ſummer, and were diſpoſed to pay 
a future yearly tribute for the like liberty f. 

The terrors of arbitrary power, joined to perſe- 
cution for religion, now raging in England, many 
of the Puritans ſet ſail for America, and laid there 
the foundations of a government which poſſeſſed all 
the liberty, both civil and religious, of which they 
were bereaved in their native country, But their 


*Rymer's Fæd. Vol. XIX. P · 658. T Ruſhworth, Vol. II. p. 322. 
enemies, 
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their ſhips for the defence of the nation. But the 

ower exerciſed by the crown was entirely aboliſhed 
by a particular ſtatute“; and all the authority which 
remained, was to preſs ſhips into the public fer. 
vice, to be paid by the crown. Yet, notwithſtand. 
ing this, and Mr. Hambden's counſel unanſwerably 
proving the illegality of the tax, from the funds. 
mental principles of the conſtitution, and the pofi- 
tive expreſſions of the Great Charter, and other con- 
ſtitutional acts; and from the petition of right, 
which had been lately folemnly enacted by the con- 
currence of the whole legiſlature, the proſtiruted 
bench of judges, four individuals excepted, gave 
ſentence in favour of the crown ; yet the point in 
diſpute was ſo impotently conteſted by the pleader 
on the ſide of prerogative, that nothing could equi 
the iniquity of their intentions, but the weakneſs of 
their arguments. * 

Though Hambden loſt his cauſe, he obtained, 
by the trial, the end for which he had ſo generouſly 
facrificed his ſafety and his quiet: the people wen 
rouſed from their lethargy ; theſe national queſtions 
were canvaſſed in every company; and the more 


court 
eettin, 
eſes. 
Our tc 
wood, 


hanc 


they were examined, the more evidently did it ind! 
appear, that the old conſtitution was — mn waa 
verted, and tyranny eſtabliſhed in its ſtead. Slaviſh Scotch 
Principles, they ſaid, concurred with ill prac. poſed 
tices; eccleſiaſtical tyranny gave aid to civil uſur- lands: 
pation; iniquitous taxes were ſupported by arbi- ccleſi 
trary puniſhments: and all the privileges of tht preſen 
nation tranſmitted through ſo many ages, ſecured hey c 
by ſo many laws, and purchaſed by the blood d ig 
ſo many heroes and patriots, now lay proſtrate n 
th che mi 
e feet of the monarch. 
Ship- money continued to be exacted with the ut- 1 * 
moſt rigour, and, to keep up appearances, a flett 8 
for ſome time paraded on the ſeas. Yet the neu- wy 


trality of the Engliſh ports was not only violate 
* De tallagio nos concedendo, 34 Edw. I. » 
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by Spain, France, and. Holland, but the Engliſh 
merchantmen were frequently, taken by the ſhips of 
each of thoſe powers, and ,particularly the Hol- 
landex; took three Engliſh Eaſt-India ſhips, valued 
at three hundred and fifty thouſand * 6 | 
When Charles thought he had firmly eſtabliſhed 

an unlimited power over Great-Britain, he ſeriouſly 
entered into the project of bringing the three king- 
aoms into a perfect conformity to that form of 
W worſhip, which he deemed moſt agreeable to abſo- 
lute monarchy. In 1633, when he returned from 
cotland, he) left in charge with the biſhops there, 
Wo compile a liturgy, and a book of canons, which 
ere to be tranſmitted into England for Laud's 
Wapprobation. The biſhops of Scotland exerted 
Wtheir new-acquired authority with great imperiouſ- 
Press; not ſatisfied with the general high-commiſſion 
court, they produced warrants from the king, for 
Wſetting up ſuch a juriſdiction in their ſeveral dio- 
eles. Civil offices 1n Scotland were alſo dealt 
put to churchmen with a bountiful hand. Spotſ- 
wood, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, {was created 
hancellor; nine biſhops were privy-counſellors, 
and poſſeſſed places in the Exchequer. Belides 
theſe grievances, which were highly reſented by the 
Scotch nobility, the manner in which the king im- 
poſed on them the law of reſumption of the crown 
lands, and the law which enlarged his power in 
eccleſiaſtical matters, and confirmed religion in its 
preſent itate, rendered them quite deſperate : but 
hey cautiouſly concealed their ſentiments, and im- 
patiently waited for an opportunity, when Charles, 
Dy an att of apparent illegal power, ſhould convince 
che multitude, that the times demanded a determined 
oppoſition. | 
Sir Thomas Wentworth had been a ſtrenuous op- 
poſer of the meaſures of the crown, tut the, king 
found means to draw him off from the cauſe of the 
L3 people ; 
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| people ; he firſt created him a baron, then a vil. I” 
count, and afterwards earl of Strafford, made hin ws 

reſident of the council of York, ana deputy of Co 
freland. In which latter poſt lord Wentworth laid the em 
firſt foundation of the affluence and poſterity of that for 
kingdom. According to Dr, Leland he found among yal 
the Iriſh little trade or manufactures, except ſome of 
ſmall beginnings of a cluathing trade, which pro- : 
miſed to increafe, and might in time affect the of 
ſtaple commodity of England. Ireland furniſhed on 
wool in great quantities, and its people could afford five 
to vend their cloth in foreign markets on more mo- de 
derate terms than the Engliſh traders. A. governo ard 
particularly jealous of any diminution of the king wit 
cuſtoms was alarmed at this proſpect. He conſi- hav 
dered farther, that the Iriſh ſubjects, if reſtrained tow 

from indraping their own wool, muſt of neceflity q 

fetch their cloathing from England, ſo as in ſome ſms 

ſort to be dependent on this country for their live. call 
lihood. Hence the connection of theſe realmy gre 
muſt become firm and indiſſoluble, as the Irih the! 
could not revolt from their allegiance to the crown at 

without nakedneſs to themſelves and their families, the) 

For theſe reaſons he laid diſcouragements on their wer 

woollen manufactures; but at the ſame time deter- on | 

mined to eſtabliſh another article of trade, at leaf join 
equally beneficial to this people, and which pro- and 
miſed ſervice rather than detriment to England. ſhip 

It was judged that the ſoil of Ireland was well the 
fitted to the raiſing of flax : ſome experiments made dini 

by order of. the deputy confirmed it; the women C 

were naturally addicted to ſpinning; the living, crea 

and conſequently the labour of the Iriſh was fore 
cheap; could they be trained to the manufacture of of ! 
linen cloth, Wentworth, with the ſanguine hopes iſlan 
of a projector, conceived that they might ſoon be Spar 


enabled to underſell the French and Hollanders; 


he therefore determined to eſtabliſh this manufacture merce 
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in Ireland. Flax ſeed was imported from Holland, 


workmen were brought from France and the Low 
Countries : the . ſeed proſpered ; the people were 
employed ; looms fitted up; regulations preſcribed 
for yarn' and cloth, ſo as to ſecure the ſale by the 
value of the commodity. Such were the beginnings 
of the linen trade of Ireland. 

About this time colonel Jackſon with a number 
of Engliſh ſhips from the Leeward Iſlands, landed 
on the Spaniſh iſland of Jamaica, and with only 
five hundred men attacked the fort of St. Jago 
de la Vega, which contained two thouſand Spani- 
ards. The fort and city they took and ſacked; 
with the loſs. of only forty men. After which, and 
having received a ranſom for forbearing to burn the 
town, they re-embarkedF. 

The Spaniaxds had poſſeſſed themſelves of two 
ſmall iſlands on the coaſt of Provence, near Antibes; 
called Marguerite and Honorate, whereby th 
greatly annoyed the French coaſt, To retaliate. 
theſe injuries, the French fitted out forty-two ſhips 
at Rochelle, and failing into the Mediterranean 
they were joined by twenty-four gallies, all which 
were commanded by the count de Harcourt, who, 
on the coaſt of Italy near Monaco, attacked the 
Joint fleets of Spain, Sicily, Naples, and Florence, 
and obtained a complete victory, ſinking their beſt 
ſhips, and putting the reſt to flight. After which 
the admiral made a deſcent on the iſland of Sar- 
dinia, which he ravagedſ. 

Cardinal Richlieu had been for ſeveral years in- 
creaſing the French navy, by purchaſing ſhips from 
foreign nations, as well as building them in the ports 
of France; with this force he recovered the two 
lands from the Spaniards, and took five large 
Spaniſh ſhips, twenty-two gallies, and eighteen 


* Leland's Hiſt. of Ireland, Vol. IH. b. 29. + Anderſon on Com- 
merce, Vol. II. p. 55. 1 Moriſotus Orbis Maritimus. 
ſmaller 
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- fmaller veſſels. This was, properly, the time when 
France began to ſhew her ſuperiority over Spain at 5 
ſea, as ſhe had before done by land. me: 
Although the declenſion of Spain was now be. büt 
come extremely viſible, yet in the year 1639, that hav 
monarchy made the greateſt effort at ſea that it had 4 
ever done ſince the famous armada. The Spaniſh Fa. 
fleet, at this time, conſiſted of ſixty-ſeven large _ 
ſhips from Corunna, carrying twenty-five thouſand "4 
ſeamen, and twelve thouſand ſoldiers. It was in- bin 
tended to relieve Dunkirk, before which the Dutch 
fleet lay, and otherwiſe to ſupport their Netherland Che 
provinces. This great nada the Dutch attacked Mel 
in the channel, and wards iu the Downs; their * 
fleet conſiſted of o nundred ſhips, and was com- wi 


mauded by romp. After a long conteſt he 
obtained tic victory, and deſtroyed moſt of the 
Spaniſh ſhips ; among which was 2 great Portugueſe 
galleon of fourteen hundred tons, eighty cannon, 
and eight hundred men. The Envliſth fleet con- 
fiſting of thirty-four ſhips of war, commanded by 
Sir John Pennington, endeavoured to prevent the 
two fleets coming to action, and they actually con- 
tinued three weeks off the coaſt of Kent, watchin 

the motions of each other. I his terrible blow to 
. Spain, which was followed by ſeveral ſubſequent 
defears at ſea by the French, entirely broke her 


naval power, which it has never recovered. Theſe 1 
diſaſters induced Spain to come into terms with the a | 
Dutch at the treaty of Munſter. | pro 
A new Eaſt-India Company was ſet on foot in bon 
England, to which King Charles granted a licence His 
to trade in all parts of India, where the old com- ſtif 
pany had not ſettled any factories for the term of five mei 
years®. to | 
* Rymer's Fæ dera, Vol. XX. p. 146. — 8 
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The diſcontent and oppoſition which the king 
met with in England, on his endeavouring to eſta- 
bliſh uniformity of worſhip in that kingdom, might 
have checked his impatience to introduce the ſame 
innovations into the church of Scotland; but he ſtill 
rſiſted in his attempts, and an order was pub- 
liſhed for reading the liturgy in Scotland. This 
excited ſuch a ſpirit of oppoſition in the Scotch, 
that they entered into a covenant to ſuppreſs the 
biſhops, and reſiſt the king's authority. This was 
conſidered as an open declaration of war, and 
Charles ſummoned the nobility of England, who 
held lands of the crown, to. furniſh troops to fu 
preſs this confederacy. To add to his {applies be 
demanded a voluntary contribution from the clergy; 
and, by means of his queen, the catholics alſo 
were preſſed for their aſſiſtance. The king's fleet 
was formidable, and well ſupplied, on board of 
which were five thouſand land- forces: the com- 
mand of this armament was beſtowed on the mar- 
uis of Hamilton, who was ordered to ſail to the 
Frith of Forth, and to cauſe a diverſon in the forces 
of the malecontents. An army was likewiſe raiſed; 
conſiſting of twenty thouſand foot, and about 
three thouſand horſe, which was commanded 
the earl of Arundel, This army the king himfelf 
joined. 
It was noweleven years fince Charles had called 
a parliament: the oppoſition which his arbitr 
proceedings had met with from the laft, had given 
him a diſtaſte to ſuch a conſtitutional affembly. 
His wants, however, at length conſtrained him to 
ſtifle his reſentment, and to call another parlia- 
ment. But here he found a more violent Ition 
to his meaſures than he had hitherto met with: the 
houſe of commons could not be induced to treat 
the Scotch, who were of the ſame 36 
em- 
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themſelves, and contended for the ſame cauſe, a 
their enemies. They looked upon them as friends 
and brethren, who, by taking up arms, had taught 
them to defend their privileges. The king could, 
. therefore, reap no other fruits from this aſſembiy, 
but murmuring and complaints: every method he 
had taken to ſupply himſelf with money, was de- ba | 
clared an abuſe. Tonnage and poundage, ſhip- 1 
money, the ſale of monopolies, the billeting of 8 
ſoldiers on the citizens, were all voted arbitrary St 
and illegal ſtretches of the royal prerogative. The iel 
ſtar· chamber gave particular offence, and inſtead IW Hh 
of ſubſidies, the houſe preſented the king with no- Eo 
thing but grievances. Charles, meeting with fo co 
reſolute an oppoſition to his views, once more diſ- bar, 
- folved his parliament, and thereby aggravated the * 
ular diſcontents. ; 4 
hen the parliament was diſſolved, the king N 
continued to exact all the taxes againſt which the nh 
commons had ſo frequently remonſtrated. Had he tour 
really been a deſpotic prince, ſuch a conduct would e 
have ſhook him on the throne; but, limited as he * 
was, it ſerved to complete his overthrow. He irn þ 
could expect little aſſiſtance from England ; and the ee 
Scotch, ſenſible of their own bene in that part of 49 
his dominions, led an army of twenty thouſand men, Rice 
as far as Newcaſtle-upon-Tyne, in order to ſeize ors 
upon, or dethrone, the king. Charles having thus W . 
hedged himſelf round with em barraſſments, found heyy 
himſelf neceſſitated to call that parliament which = 
eted his ruin. 4 
"T e eager expectations of all men were raiſed 2 
from a parliament ſummoned at ſo critical a junc- d ſul 
ture, and during ſuch general diſcontents. From Wi: Fed } 
the ſituation of affairs it could not be abruptly dif- reat p 
ſolved, and it was to 2 1 thing ay — s chi] 
ni ents. It was no 
niſhed by former parliam n 


dori ais. p 


Vor. 
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aſſembled than it entered upon buſineſs, and by una- 
imous conſent, ſtruck a blow of a very important 
nd decifive nature, The earl of Strafford was con- 


, Wdered as chief miniſter, both on account of the cre- 
0 it which he held with his maſter, and of his oon 
| - preat and uncommon vigour and capacity, By hay- 
a ng been the chief abetter of arbitrary meaſures, that 
b f an laboured under the ſevere hatred of all the three 


ations which compoſed the Britiſh monarchy“. 

Strafford, ſenſible of the load of obloquy under 
Which he had fallen, would gladly have declined 
Wrtcndance in parliament. But when the earl urged 
Wo the king the danger to which he was expoſed 
rom appearing amidſt ſo many enraged enemies, 
harles, little apprehenſive that his own autho- 
ity was ſo ſuddenly to expire, promiſed him pro- 
ection, and afſured him that not a hair of his 
ead ſhould be touched by the parliament f. The 
ommons were no ſooner aſſembled, than they exhi- 
ited an accuſation of twenty-eight articles againſt 
Whe favourite, which charged him with having at- 


* Wempred to extend the king's authority at home, and 
he ich being guilty of ſeveral exactions in Ireland. 
abe impeachment amounted to a charge of high tre a- 


n, and the people without doors loudly demanded 
uſtice. Thoſe who were appointed by the houſe 
commons, to make good their charges at the 
ar of the houſe of lords, before whom the delin- 
juent was tried, made. uſe of a kind of accumula- 
Ive or conſtructive evidence, by which many actions, 
inocent in themſelves, or criminal in a much infe- 
jor degree, ſhall, whet united, amount to treaſon, 
d ſubject the party to the higheſt penalties in- 


a ited by the law. The earl defended himſelf with | 
ng. rat preſence of mind and ſtrength of reaſoning ; 
ner children ſtood beſide him, whilſt, in a long and 


* Hume's Hiſt, of England, Vol, VI. p. 365. + Whitelocke's Me- 
LOTS, p. 36. p 
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eloquent ſpeech, which he delivered extempore, he 
endeavoured to exculpate himſelf of the crimes laid 
to his charge: this he concluded by ſaying; © bu, 
my lords, I have troubled you too Jong, longer 
than I ſhould have done, but for the ſake of thoſe 
dear pladges a faint in heaven has left me.“ Her 
he pointed to his children, and his tears ſtopped 
his utterance. * What I forfeit for myſelf is: 
trifle, but I confeſs that my indiſcretion ſhould reach 
my poſterity wounds me to the heart. Pardon m 
infirmity. Something 1 ſhould have added, but | 
not able, therefore let it paſs. And now, my lords 
for myſelf, I have long been taught the extreme 
vanity of all temporal enjoyments, compared vi 
the importance of our eternal duration. And ſo 
my lords, even fo, with all humility, and with al 
tranquillity of mind, I ſubmit clearly and freely, ti 
your judgments ; and whether that righteous doon 
ſhall be to life or death, I ſhall repoſe myſelf full 
of gratitude and confidence, in the arms of the greu 
author of my exiſtence*. 
The king who was preſent at the trial, whid 
continued eighteen days, upon its being finiſhed 
went to the houſe of lords, and ſpoke in the eat 


defence. But the ſpirit of the people was excited high 
and nothing but the blood of the unpopular noble roya 
man could appeaſe it. He was found gui lr r 
and all that remained to determine his fate, wall * 
for the king to give his aſſent to the bill of at the c 
tainder. Whilſt Charles continued in an agitation dure] 
of mind, not knowing how to behave, Straffoi e 
took a very extraordinary ſtep: he wrote a letter it B1 
which he entreated the king, for the ſake of pub- ar 
lic peace, to put an end to his unfortunate, but it nag 


nocent life, and to quiet the tumultuous peopls 
by granting them the requeſt for which they wen 


* Ruſhworth, Vol. IV. p. 65g, &c. 0 
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aſſent, in his name, to the bill. 
Wmiſioners he empowered at the ſame time to give 
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nate. Perhaps Strafford hoped that this 


onuſual inſtance of generoſity would engage the 


king more ſtrenuouſly- to protect him: perhaps 


e cave his life for loſt ; and abſolutely deſpaired 


of ever eſcaping the multiplied dangers, with which 


he was every day environed. After the moſt vio- 


2pped ent conflict in the king's breaſt, he at laſt granted 


2 commiſſion to four noblemen to give the royal 
Theſe com- 


his aſſent to a bill which rendered the parliament 
perperual*. Three days afterwards the earl was be- 
headed. | 

The proceedings againſt the Earl of Strafford have 
been conſidered as unprecedented and illegal, but 
it ſhould be conſidered that the conſtitution was not 


at that time ſettled on the firm baſis on which it 


now reſts. If in bringing of this diſtinguiſhed 
character to the block, the law of power was exerted 
over the law of the land, it ought to be conſidered 
as the firſt rude effort of the people at large to 
bring a legal proceſs againſt a court-minion ; and 


howeyer unqueſtionable that Strafford had, with a 
high hand, promoted the arbitrary ſchemes of his 
royal maſter ; if therefore he was devoted to popu- 
lar reſentment, we who live in an age in which the 
nature of the government 1s better aſcertained, and 
the duty of miniſters, more clearly defined, ought 
ſurely whilſt we pity the victim, to acknowledge the 
expediency of the ſacrifice. 
Biſhop Laud, at the ſame time that Strafford was 
impeached, was impriſoned in the Tower, and every 
other active inſtrument of tyranny felt more or leſs of 
that vindictive ſpirit, which was ow gone forth in the 


* Hume's Hiſt. of England, Vol. VI. p. 475. 
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nation. This bigotted and ill-· judging prelate finiſhed 


his life on the ſcaffold a few years after. 
Thus the ſtorm, which was only gathering in 
clouds during the reign of James, now began ty 


rumble, and preſent a formidable aſpect. The n. TI 
tions of religious liberty, by a natural coincidence, riorit 
united with the love of civil liberty: the ſame ſpiri crept 
which had made an attack upon the eſtabliſhed faith, WWexam 
now directed itſelf to politics: the royal prerog The 
tives were brought under the ſame examination & conſe 
the doctrines of the church of Rome had under. à fre 
gone; and as a ſuperſtitious religion had proved ment 
unable to ſupport the teſt, ſo neither could an aw conſe 
thority, pretending to be unlimited; be expected »MiWprea: 
bear it. The commons were recovering from the mon: 
aſtoniſhment into which the extinction of the power care 
of the barons by that of the crown had at fir their 
thrown them. Taking a view of the ſtate of the n. the c 
tion, and of their own, they became ſenſible ln t 
their whole ſtrength, they determined to make gave 
uſe of it, and to repreſs a power which ſeemed fo were 
ſo long a time to have levelled every barrier. Find- port: 
ing among themſelves men of the greateſt capacity, ratio! 
they undertook that important taſk with method unfa 
and by conſtitutional means; and the king had thu WW thoſe 
to cope with a whole nation put in motion and Di 
directed by an aſſembly of ſtateſmen“. acted 
Charles, in che former part of his reign, had year, 
endeavoured to ſubdue the inflexible ſpirit of th tice 
commons, by ſteadily adhering to the meaſures i viola 
which he had adopted; by a ſtately dignity of be- had 
haviour, and by maintaining, at their utmoſt height, ¶ venu 
and even ſtretching beyond former precedents, the ment 
claims of prerogative. Convinced at length, ol WW firſt 
the inexpediency of ſuch principles, and experi Wi bi! 
encing but too ſenſibly the humiliating, condition in * Je 


* Delolme, p 51. - 
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which they had plunged him, he now reſolved 


to alter his whole conduct; and fat about 1 
the confidence of his people, by compliances an 
condeſcenſions. 
The parliament having gained a decided ſupe- 
Nriority, began to inquire into the abuſes which had 
crept into government. The houſe of commons 
examined the regal claims to tonnage and poundage. 
The levying of theſe duties, as formerly, without 
conſent of parliament, was ſuch an incongruity in 
a free conſtitution, where the people by their funda- 
mental privileges cannot be taxed but by their own 
conſent, as could no longer be endured. In the 
preamble, therefore, to the bill, by which the com- 
mons granted theſe duties to the king, they took 
care in the ſtrongeſt and moſt poſitive terms, to aſſert 
their own right of beſtowing this gift, and to diveſt 
the crown of all independent right of aſſuming it. 
In the inſtructions which the houſe of commons 
gave to the committee who framed this bill, they 
W were directed to take care to fix the rates upon ex- 
portation as low as poſſible, and thoſe upon impor- 
ation as high as trade would bear“ Which is no 
unfavourable ſpecimen of the political ſagacity of 
thoſe times. 1 
During the reign of Edward III. it had been en- 
acted, that parliaments ſnould be held once every 
year, or more frequently if neceſſaryf. The prac- 
tice of Charles and his father had been in direct 
violation of this regulation; for ſuch aſſemblies 
had never been called by them, but when the re- 
venue was unable to ſupport the expences of govern- 
ment. To bring the conſtitution back to its 
firſt principles, the houſe of commons now paſſed 
a bill for triennial parliaments. It was enacted, 


Journals, 3d June, 1641. + 4th Edward III. cap. 14. 36th Ed- 
ward III. cap. 10. 1 J ES 2- | 
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that if the chancellor, who was firſt bound unde 
ſevere penalties, failed to iſſue writs by the 3d d 
September in every third year, any twelve, or more, 
of the peers, ſhould be empowered to exercif 
ſuch authority. In default of the peers, that the 
Meriffs, mayors, bailiffs, &c. ſhould fummon the 
voters; and in their default, that the voters them. 
ſelves ſhould meet and proceed to the election d 
members, in the ſame manner as if writs had been 
regularly ifſved from the crown. By this act, the 

arliament after it was aſſembled could not be ad. 
zourned, prorogued, or diſſolved, without their om 
conſent, during the ſpace of fifty days. This bil 
retrenched the aſſumed prerogatives of the crown, 
and eſtabliſhed a regular plan of law and liberty, 
A great reluctance to aſſemble parliaments muk 
be expected in the king, when theſe aſſemblie 
made it their firſt and chief care to controul thei 

ower aſſumed by government. During long in- 
termiſſions of parliament, grievances and abuſz i 
as were found by recent experience, would natu Wi 
rally creep in; and it would even become neceſſa i 
for the king and council to exert a great diſcre 
tionary authority, and by acts of ftate to ſupply, 
in every emergence, the legiſlative power, who 
meeting was ſo uncertain and precarious. Charles, 
finding that nothing -lefs would ſatisfy his parlis 
ment and people, at laſt gave his aſſent to this bill 
which produced ſo great an innovation in the 
conſtitution*. Solemn thanks were preſented him 
by both houſes; and great —_—_ were expreſſed i de anr 
both in the city, and throughout the nation, The ticles 
inference which the king's partizans drew from th de ju 
acquieſcence in preſent necellity was, that he hats aut 


certainly adopted a new plan of government, and 3 
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'r the future was reſolved, by every | indulgence, 
o acquire the confidence and affection of his peo- 
dle“. 5 8 
Immediately on the paſſing this act, Charles, by 

e advice of the marquis of Hamilton, made a 
ery thorough change in his miniſtry, In one day 
-yeral new privy-counſellors were ſworn ; the earls 
f Hertford, Bedford, Eſſex, Briſtol; the lords 
Way, Saville, Kimbolton; to which was ſoon after 
aded the earl of Warwick. All theſe noblemen 
ere of the popular party. Hollis was appointed 
Wecretary of ſtate in the room of Wildebank, who 

ad fled; Pym chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
dom of lord Cottington, who had reſigned ; lord 
Say maſter of the wards, in the room of the ſame 
obleman ; the earl of Eſſex governor, and Hambden 
utor to . wmguaas But moſt of theſe appointments 

ere ſoon after revoked. 

he two ruling paſſions of the parliament were, 
Wea! for liberty, and an averſion to the church: to 
Wboth theſe propenſities nothing could appear more 
Wexceptionable than the court of high commiſſion, 
whoſe inſtitution rendered it entirely arbitrary, and 
Waſlizned to it the defence of the eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
Wbliſhhment. The ftar-chamber alſo was a court 
rhich exerted high diſcretionary powers, and had 
no preciſe rule or limit, either with regard to the 
cauſes which came under its juriſdiction, or the de- 
ciſtons which it formed. A bill unanimouſly paſſed 
the houſes to aboliſh theſe two courts, and in them 
to annihilate the principal and moſt dangerous ar- 
ticles of the king's prerogative. By the ſame bill 
the juriſdiction of the council was regulated, and 
ts authority abridged. The king ſhewed a ſtrong 
dilinclination to aſſent to this bill: but finding that 
he had gone to far too retreat, and that he poſſeſſed 


® Hume's Hiſt, of England, Vol. VI. p. 394+ EY 
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was not above twelve years of age f. 


i pe itſelf from the yoke of Spain. 
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no reſource in cafe of a rupture, he; at length, af. 
fixed the royal ſanction to this excellent bill, Ty 
ſhow the parliament, however, that he was well 
aware of the importance of his grant, he obſeryed 
to them, that the ſtatute which he then paſſed, al. 
tered, in a great meaſure, the fundamental laws, ec- 
cleſiaſtical and civil, which many of his predeceſſor 
had eſtabliſned“. | | : 
About this time the ſtates of Holland ſent a ſplen- 
did embaſſy to Charles, to propoſe ſuch a league 
between the two nations as ſhould tend to the 
furtherance of both their intereſt, At the ſame 
time the young prince of Orange demanded the 
princeſs Mary in marriage. The king readih 
aſſented to theſe propoſals, which were much re- 
liſhed by the people. He condeſcended to lay the 
propoſal before the houſe of peers, and aſk their 
advice upon it. - That houſe teſtified its full appro- 
bation of the meaſure. The princeſs at this time 


” Whilſt England was divided by civil difſentions, 
the kingdom of Portugal found means to emanci- 
John, duke of 

raganza, having driven out the Spaniards, aſ- 
cended the throne of Portugal, by the name of 
king John IV. This revolution was extremely be. 
neficial to England, as Spain being thereby ſtripped 
of the Portuguele ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies, 
having few or no manufactures of her own, and 
but little product, wines excepted, ſhe was incapa- 
ble, without the aſſiſtance of Portugal, of ſupply: 
ing her American provinces with articles for their 


* Ruſhworth, Vol. V. p. 307. Hume's Hiſt. of Engl. Vol. VI. p.420 

+ By this treaty of marriage it was ſtipulated, that the lady's poruon 

ſhould be forty thouſand pounds ſterling, and her dowry ten thuuſand 

zounds yearly in lands. The domeſtics ſhe was to carry over from Eng- 

and were in all twenty-ſix men and forty women,—— General Collec- 
tion of Treaties, Vol, J. p. 31%. | 
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conſumption. After this period, the Engliſh, Dutch, 
Hamburghers, and lateſt of all the French, have 
furniſhed Spain with the chief commodities and 


manufactures which ſhe conſumes at home, as well 


as what ſhe tranſports to her American territories, 
The laſt regal record preſerved in Mr. Rymer's in- 
eſtimable collection is, a treaty of peace and friend- 
ſhip concluded between king Charles and John the 
fourth king of Portugal, by which a free commerce 
between the ſubjects of both crowns was eſtabliſhed. 
The Engliſh reſiding in Portugal were admitted to 


all the privileges and immunities enjoyed by the 


natives, the duties and cuſtoms payable by them 
were put on the ſame footing as thoſe enacted of 
the Portugueſe, a conſul was to reſide at Liſbon 
to regulate all matters reſpecting the commerce car- 
ried on between the two nations, and the Engliſh 
were to be allowed full toleration in their religion, 
The ſame. immunities were allowed the Portugueſe 
reſiding in England. 

The Roman catholics in Ireland had lived quietly 
ever ſince the quelling of 'Tyrone's rebellion at the 
cloſe of queen Elizabeth's reign; but in the be- 
ginning of the year 1641, they formed an execra- 
ble deſign of maſſacring all the Engliſh through- 
out that kingdom, ſeizing all fortified places, and 
of entirely ſhaking off the Engliſh yoke. On Sa- 
turday the 23d of October, the day dedicated to 
St. Ignatius Loyala, the founder of the jeſuits“, the 
Roman catholics in general roſe, when a dreadful 
maſſacre of the proteſtants enſued, the object being 
no leſs than to extirpate the whole race of proteſtants; 
in the firſt three months one hundred and fifty- four 
thouſand perſons are ſaid to have been cruelly put 
to death. This exterminating ſpirit continued with 
ynrelenting fury until the March following. A 


* Ware's Geſta Mikron 
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rebel lands, to ſuch well- affected proteſtants as would 
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plan was laid for ſeizing on the caſtle of Dubliz, 7. 


as ſoon as the inſurrection took place, but this de. mi 
ſign was detected before it could be put in execu- by 
tion. This ſhocking event had a great influence of 
on the Engliſh parliament, as well as on the nation rig 


at large, and did great injury to the cauſe of the 
king, and particularly caſt an odium on his queen, 
whoſe bigorted attachment to the Romiſh faith ren. 
dered her very obnoxious to the Englith. I he par. if 
lament was very backward in ſending over ſuccour 
and ſupplies to Ireland, being apprehenſive that the 
king aimed at draining England of troops, and ty 
involve the country in a war, in order to divert its 
attention to the reducing the claims of the crown, 
From ſuch jealouſies, whether well or ill founded, the 
breach between the king and his parliament gre» 
every day wider. For the effectual ſupprefſion of 
this. rebellion, an act was paſſed for diſpoſing of the 


lend ſums of money thereon, the rate of which 
loan was fixed to be two hundred pounds for on: 
thouſand acres of good land in the province of 
Ulſter ; the fame quantity of acres in Connaught 
for three hundred pounds; in Munſter four hundred 
and fifty pounds; in Leinſter ſix hundred pounds, all 
freehold; paying quit- rents in Ulſter of one penny 
every acre; in Connaught three half-pence ; n 
Munſter two pence farthing; and in Leinſter thre: WM 

nce. Encouraged by this offer, a great number 
of well affected proteſtants fetcled on the lands 0 
ſlothful and ſeditious papiſts. 

In this decline of the royal authority, the king 
ever fluctuating between oppoſition and compliance, 
ſometimes reſolved on one, ſometimes on another 
mode of conduct. Having taken great offence a 
the proceedings of Me houſe of commons, he went 
thither in perſon whilſt it was fitting, and acculed 
five af the leading members of high * 
Thcle 
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Theſe were ſuch as had been for a ſhort time ad- 
mitted to the royal favour, but whoſe principles would 
by no means recommend them to the approbation 
of majeſty ; they were Mr. Hollis, Sir Arthur Haſle- 
rig, Vr. Pym, Mr. Hambden, and Mr. Strode. 
Lord Kimbolton, afterwards ear] of Mancheſter, 
was accuſed. in the houſe of lor qs by the attorney- 
general. Such a ſtep was of too deſperate a na- 
ture to be recalled. The houſe, not intimidated by 
the preſence of their ſovereign, appeared determined 
to ſupport their obnoxious members. Their in- 
flexibility ſhook the reſolution of Charles, who was 
obliged to quit the houſe without having the power 
to enforce his indiſcreet and precipitate meaſure, 
Nothing could make his imbecility more apparent 
to the eyes of all his ſubjects than this event,unleſs 
jt be the tranſaction which immediately followed it. 

The very next morning Charles ſent to the lord 
mayor of London, directing him immediately to 
call a common council; and ſoon after he went 
himſelf to Guildhall, accompanied by only five or 
fix lords; and addreſſing himſelf to the common 
council, told them, that he was ſorry to hear of the 
2pprehenſions which were entertained of him; that 
he was come to them without any guard, in order 
to teſtify his firm reliance on their affection; that 
he had accuſed certain men of high-treaſon, againſt 
whom he meant to proceed in a legal way, and 
therefore preſumed that they would not meet with 
protection from the city.” When he had finiſhed 
his ſpeech, he told one of the ſheriffs that he in- 
tended to dine with him ; but notwithſtanding the 
many gracious expreſſions which he had delivered 
when he left the hall, he was not ſaluted with any 
acclamations, and whilſt paſſing through the ſtreets, 
inſtead of ſhouts of applauſe, he heard the cry, 
privilege of parliament ; privilege of parliament ; re- 
ſounding from all quarters“. Full of chagrin at 


* Clarendon, Vol. II. p. 361. 
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appeal to the ſword. 
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theſe mortifying ſtrokes the king repaired to Hamp. 
ton court, from whence he ſent meſſages full of con; 
deſcenſion to his commons, by which whilſt he ex- 
tremely augmented in his opponents the will, he in- 
creaſed their ability of hurting him. Having fiſt 
rendered himſelf hateful, his ſubmiſſion now ren. M8 
dered him contemptible. Several reduced officer, 
and young gentlemen of the inns of court, during 
this time of diſorder and danger, offered their ſer. 
vice to the king, Berween them and the populace 
there paſſed frequent ſkirmiſhes which ended not 
without bloodſhed. By way of reproach theſe gen- 
tlemen gave the rabble the appellation of round. 
heads, on account of the ſhort cropt hair which they 
wore : theſe called the others cavaliers; and thus the 
nation, which was ſufficiently provided with reli- 
gious as well as civil cauſes of quarrel, was alſo ſup. 
plied with party names, under which the faCtions 
might rendezvous and ſignalize their mutual hatred*, 

'The commons were by this time ſenſible, that the 


ſword alone could decide the quarrel between the 


king and his people. They, therefore, proceeded 
to diſplace the governors of ſuch fortified places, 
as they had reaſon to ſuſpect of attachment to the 


cauſe of royalty. Hull, Portſmouth, and the Tower ; 


of London, received governors of their appoint- 
ment. They ſecured the navy to their intereſt, by 
appointing the earl of Warwick admiral of the fleet 
under the earl of Northumberland ; who kept the 
entire -dominion of the ſea in the hands of that 
aſſembly. Art length it was propoſed to raiſe a 
militia, the .nominating the officers of which the 
commons laid claim to; the king, on the other 
hand, inſiſted on appointing them : the altercation, 
which this ſtruggle for power produced, broke off 
all farther treaty, and both ſides determined to 


* Hume's Hiſt, of England, Vol. VI. p. 464. 
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In this extremity, the king, with his two ſons, the 
prince of Wales and the duke of York, retired to 
York. The queen, at the ſame time, paſſed over to 
Holland, with ſuch articles of the regalia as would 
enable her to raiſe money, and procure arms and 
troops. The parliament availed themſelves of the 


: general apprehenſion which was ſpread over the king- 


dom of an invaſion from Ireland, and an inſurrection 


ot the Roman catholics in England, to enduce the 
people to contribute their plate, and other valuables, 


for the defence of the kingdom. The zeal which 
was diſcovered on this occaſion was aſtoniſhing and 
unexampled, and was the firſt inſtance of bene- 
volences truely voluntary, that had been raiſed in 
this kingdom for the public ſervice, although the 


F ruling prince had, in almoſt all periods of its hiſ- 


tory, levied contributions under that ſpecious de- 
nomination. But though each ſide was preparing 
vigorouſly for war, yet every precaution was taken 
to throw the blame of the firſt infraction of the 
peace By one on the other. The king offered pro- 


poſals to the commons, which he knew they would 


not accept; and they in return offered him nine- 
teen propolitions, which, if complied with, would 
have rendered him entirely ſubſervient to their 
commands, Their import was, that the privy- 


council, the principal officers of ſtate, the gover- 


nors of the king's children, as well as of the forts, 
caſtles, fleets, and armies, ſhould all be appointed 
by, or under the controul of parliament. That 
papiſts ſhould be puniſhed by their authority; that 


the church and liturgy ſhould be reformed at their 


diſcretion z; and that ſuch members as had been diſ- 
placed for former offences ſhould be reſtored. 
Theſe propoſals were rejected ; war, on any terms, 
was eſteemed by the king and his counſellors pre- 
ferable to ſo. ignominious a peace. Collecting, 

therefore 
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therefore ſome forces, he advanced ſouthward, and 
at Nottingham firit erected the royal ſtandard *, th if 
open ſignal of diſcord and civil war throughout t 
kingdom. 
Ihe nation repoſed the moſt entire confidence 
in the patriotiſm of their repreſentatives, and 
paid a ready obedience to the laws promul. 
gated by parliament, though deſtitute of the (anc. Wi 
tion of the great ſeal; whilſt the royal ſtandard 
was reforted to by a comparatively inconfiderable 
number. Queen Henrietta, however, brought ven 
feaſonable ſupplies from Holland, which, with the 
contributions from the univerſity of Oxford, ſeve- Wi 
ral of the nobility, and the clergy, procured ai 
army of near ten thouſand men, which was com. 
manded by the earl of Lindeſey; and prince Ru. Duri 
pert, ſon of the elector Palatine, was at the head were 
of the horſe, The parliament, at the ſame time, Wits a 
led a yet more numerous army to the field, which letha 
was entruſted to the care of the earl of Eſſex. The MW hand 
head quarters of the latter were near Worceſter, long 
The firſt blood that was ſhed in this deſolating qua- Meal 
rel, was in a ſkirmiſh between a body of horſe Maile 
commanded by prince Rupert, and a detachment narch 
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of cavalry from the army of Eſſex. The colonel had 


who commanded them being ſhot on the firſt onſet, ¶ but t 
the fortune of the day was ſoon decided in favour BW i he 
of the royaliſts. WT the | 

The battle of Edge-hill followed ſoon after f, MWpulp: 
which was nothing more than a drawn battle, in Mother 
which five thouſand men are ſaid to have been (lain, BW Fierc 
with the earl of Lindeſey, the king's commander BW ſition 
in chief. Sir William Balfour, who commanded BW gious 
the body of reſerve under lord Eſſex, ſaved the event 
parliament army from a defeat; his troops even BW diſtin 


* 25th of Auguſt, 1642. + 23d of Oftober, 1542. 
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took the royal ſtandard, which was afterwards re- 


covered. 
Charles, after this action, marched to Oxford, 


which city was ſtrongly attached to the cauſe of 
royalty; and though the ſeaſon was far advanced, 
the military operations of the campaign were not 
cloſed until the king's army had reached Brentford, 
and menaced the city of London with an attack. 
The calamities which England endured at this 
time, were not confined to the devaſtations and 
outrages which the two principal armies committed, 
and whoſe influence was limited to the centre of 
England; each county, each town, nay each pri- 
vate family, was divided within itſelf, and the moſt 
violent convulſions ſhook the whole kingdom. 
During the ſucceeding winter, unremitting efforts 
were every where made by each party to ſurmount 
its antagoniſt; and the Enghſh, rouſed from the 
lethargy of peace, with eager, though unſkilful 
hands, employed againſt their fellow-citizens their 
long- neglected weapons. On one fide, an ardent 
zeal for liberty and preſbyterian diſcipline pre- 
vailed ; on the other, an equal attachment to mo- 
narchy and epiſcopacy, Conventions of neutrality 
had indeed been entered into in ſeveral counties, 
but the parliament voted ſuch neutrality illegal “. 
The altercation of diſcourſe, the controverſies of 
the pen, bur, above all, the declamations of the 
pulpit, indiſpoſed the minds of men towards each 
other, and propagated the blind rage of party. 
Fierce, however, and inflamed, as were the diſpo- 
ſitions of the Engliſh, by a war both civil and reli- 
gious, that great deſtroyer of humanity, all the 
events of this period, ſays Mr. Hume, are leſs 
diſtinguiſhed by atrocious deeds, either of treachery 


* Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 137. 
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or cruelty, than were ever any inteſtine diſcorg 
which had ſo long a continuance. A circumſtanyM 
which will be found to reflect great praiſe on thi 
national character of that people, now ſo unhappiy 
rouſed to arms“. g 
The next campaign was favourable to the cauſ 
of the king, his commanders were generally vid. 
rious, and his troops ſurpaſſed their opponents 
diſcipline, but they were badly provided with am. 
munition and military ſtores. On the ſide of tle 
parliament the great Hambden was ſlain in a kir. 
miſh, which happened in Chaldgrave field, and the 
king's party ſuſtained an irreparable loſs in the gf hi 
lant lord Faulkland, who was killed at the batt; mor 
of Newbury. S TY 

Hambden, with the boldneſs of a well-principled 
patriot, had nobly oppoſed the arbitrary demands off 
the crown in the levying of ſhip-money, backed a 
they were by the opinions, of the judges. His at 
tachment to his religious principles, as we have ſeen, 
led him to reſolve upon renouncing his country, where 
he lived in affluence, and univerſally reſpected, and to 
court the inhoſpitable wilds of America: his inflex 
ible integrity gained him the eſteem even of his ene. 
mies, and his humanity and benevolence the affec- 
tion of all that knew him more intimately f. Lord 
Faulkland was a nobleman diſtinguiſhed by his pur: 
ſuits in literature: poſſeſſing a fine genius, and an 
opulent fortune, all the noble ſources of mental 
enjoyment were opened to him. Called into pub- 
lic life, he ſtood foremoſt in all attacks on the high 
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* Hiftory of England, Vol. VI. p. 613. + So baneful i; 
a party-ſpirit, that lord Clarendon, after beſtowing praites on the perſo- 
nal merit of this great man, both as to virtues and talents, concludes 
with ſaying : „In a word, what was ſaid of Cinna, might well be aþplied 
to him: He Had a head to contrive, a tongue to perſuade, and a hand f 
execute any miſchigf; his death, theretore, ſeemed to be a great deli 
verance to the nation.” —Hiſtory of the Rebellion, Vol. III. p. 267. 
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ord | | prerogatives of the crown; and diſplayed that maſ- 
culine cloquence, and undaunted love of liberty, 


* which from his intimate acquaintance with the 
pil ſublime ſpirits of antiquity be had greedily im- 


bibed. When civil convulſions proceeded to ex- 
tremities, and it became requiſite for him to chooſe 
his ſide, he tempered the ardour of his zeal, and 
nbraced the defence of thoſe limited powers which 
then remained to monarchy, and which he deemed 
eceſſary for the ſupport of the Engliſh conſtitu- 


ſkir. jon. Still anxious, however, for his country, he 
1 t!, cerned to have dreaded the too proſperous ſucceſs 
cal. of bis own party. as much as of the enemy; and 
ar among his intimate friends, often after a deep filence 


and frequent ſighs, he would with a ſad accent rei- 
erate the word peace, Though he held the office 
f ſecretary of ſtate, which exempted him from 
being expoſed to the dangers of the field, yet he 
as ever forward to expoſe his perſon, alledging, - 
hat it became him to be more active than other 


hen men in all hazardous enterprizes, leſt his impa- 
ad to tience for peace ſhould draw on him the imputation 
fey. of timidity. From the commencement of hoſtili- 
ene. ies, his natural cheerfulneſs and vivacity became 
ffec louded, and even his uſual attention to dreſs, re- 


quired by his birth and ſtation, gave way to . 
egligence which was ealily obſervable. On 


ur. 
F be morning of the day in which he fell, he had 
enti own ſome care of adorning his perſon ; and gave 
pub. or a reaſon, that the enemy ſhould not find his 


ody in any ſlovenly indecent ſituation. I am 
eary,“ ſubjoined he, of the times, and foreſee 
nuch miſery to my country; but believe that J 


* G . 3 

Linde all be out of it ere night“.“ This excellent 
bplicl {perſon was bur thirty-four years of age, when a pe- 
t deli- G10 was thus put to his lifef.—From the oppoſite 


* Clarendon, Vol. Ib. p. 35% + Hume's Hiſt. of Engl. Vol. VI. 
$1 © « 
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parties which theſe two diſtinguiſhed charatter, 
Hambden and Faulkland, embraced, a ſpirit gf 
candour and moderation, in deciding on the con- 
duct of men, may be ſtrongly urged. The reaſon. 
ing faculties of man are ſo imperfect, that con. 
trariety of opinion will ariſe on points of the higheſ 
conſequence to the happineſs of human life ; truth 
comes to us tinctured very early by the tints it re. 
ceives from education, example, and prepoſſeſſions 
derived from conſtitution, temper, and even cli. 
mate; and by thoſe who poſſefs the beſt diſpoſition 
to acquire it, is frequently loſt in the labyrinths of 
diſputation concerning it. 
- This campaign put the royaliſts into poſſeſſion 
of the city of Briſtol, which was taken by prince 
Rupert“. After which, the king Iaid ſiege to Glou- 
ceſter, but in that attempt he was baffled by the 
determined bravery of the citizens. 
It was about this time that two men in the par: 
liament army began to ſignalize themſelves ; theſt 
were, Sir Thomas Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell, 
who were with the forces in the north, again 
which, the marquis of Newcaſtle commanded the 
king's troops. K 
The campaign of 1643 had given the king many e ©* 
decided advantages, which led the parliament 1 7. 
ſeek to ſtrengthen their hands by an alliance wide Pr 
Scotland. For this purpoſe they ſent commiſſioner ! 


unior 


to Edinburgh, who were empowered to adjuſt the 5 
conditions of a cloſe confederacy with the Scottihh Ml 15 TY 
nation. This produced that ſolemn league and co- 3þ 
venant, which effaced all former proteſtations and " * 
vows taken in both kingdoms, and long maintained . 4 1 
its credit and #uthority. In this covenant, the fab: 


ſubſcribers, beſides engaging mutually to defend 

each other againſt all opponents, bound themſelves 

to endeavour, without reſpect of perſons, the ex: 
* 25th July, 1643. 
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tirpation of popery and prelacy, ſuperſtition, he- 
reſy, ſchiſm, and profaneneſs; to maintain the 
rights and privileges of parliaments; together with 
the king's authority; and to diſcover and bring to 
-1ſtice all incendiaries and malignants“. — * 

The king, to oppoſe the deſigns of the Weſtmin- 
ſter parliament, called one at Oxford, where it aſ- 
fembled ; and England now ſaw, what it had never 
before beheld, two parliaments fitting at one and the 
fame time. This regal parliament voted the king 
ſupplies, which was the only purpoſe for which it 
was drawn together; and it had no ſooner an- 
ſwered it, than it was prorogued, and never after 
convened. | | | 

The liturgy of the church of England was now 
aboliſhed, and preſbyterianiſm was eſtabliſhed on 
the ſubverſion of the former hierarchy. An ofdi- 
nance was iſſued by the parliament enjoining every 
perſon to faſt one day in the week, and the money 
thus ſaved was exacted in ſupport of the common 
cauſe. The parliament, now ſtrengthened by their 
union. with the Scotch, ſeemed capable of carrying 
on their deſigns againſt the king. Theſe republi- 
cans were no ſooner ranked under the general name 


wit of preſbyterians, than they began to ſeparate into 


new parties ; the majority of the houſe of commons 


indeed was compoſed of preſbyterians, ſtrictly fo 


called, the reſt were independents ; a new ſect that 
had lately been introduced, .and had gained many 
adherents. By the different tenets embraced by 
theſe two ſets the public meaſures became influ- 


41ned 
the 
-fend 


elves 


enced, The independents rejected all eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhments, and would admit of no ſpiritual 
courts, no government among paſtors, no interpo- 
ſition of the magiſtrate in religious concerns, no 


een 
axed encouragement annexed to any ſyſtem of doc- 
ation — Vol. VI. p. 478. Hume's Hiſt, of Engl. Vol. VI. 
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trines or opinions. According to their principles, 
each congregation united voluntarily, and by pj. 
ritual ties, compoſed within itſelf a ſeparate church, 
and exerciſed a juriſdiction, but ſuch an one as waz 
deſtitute of temporal ſanctions, over its own paſtor 
and its own members. The election of the con- 
gregation alone was ſufficient to confer the ſacer. 
dotal character; and all eſſential diſtinction waz 
denied between the laiety and the clergy, no cere. 
mony, no inſtitution, no vocation, no imp oſition 
of hands, was, as in all other churches, ſuppoſcd 
requilite to convey a right to holy orders. The 
preſbyterians rejected the authority of prelates and 
the uſe of liturgies, retrenched ceremonies, and 
limited the riches and authority annexed to the ſi- 
cred office. The independents went much farther; 
they aboliſhed eccleſiaſtical government, rejected 
creeds and ſyſtems, together with every ceremony, 
and levelled the diltinctions of rank. Their poli- 
tical ſyſtem correſponded with their religion. Not 
content with confining to very narrow limits the 
power of the crown, and reducing the king to 
the tank of chief magiſtrate, which- the preſbyte- 
rians aimed at, this ſect ſought to. aboliſh-monarchy 
entirely, they would not even allow of an ariſto- 
cratical form of government, but indulged the il. 
luſive idea of an entire equality of rank and order, 
in a republic quite free and independent. In conſe- 
quence of this ſcheme, they were avowed enemies 
to all propoſals for peace, except on ſuch terms as 
they knew it was impoſſible to be obtained; and 
they adhered to that maxim which is, in the main, 
prudent and political, that whoever draws the ſword 
againſt his ſovereign, ſhould throw away the ſcab- 
bard. By terrifying others with the fear of ven- 
geance from the offended prince, they had engaged 
greater numbers into the oppoſition againſt peace, 

than 
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than had adopted their. other principles with regard 


to government and religion®, —__ 

The king, ſeeing himſelf oppoſed by the united 
parliaments of England and Scotland, was led ta 
make a truce with the rebellious papiſts of Ireland, 
that he might re-enforce. his army by the Engliſh 
troops then employed in Ireland to quell this tur- 
bulent ſpirit. Whereupon ſeveral papiſts entered 
into the ſervice of Charles, who drew upon him- 


ſelf thereby, the reproach of employing papiſts to 


cut the throats of his proteſtant ſubjects. Whilſt 


the king was ſtruggling with ſucceſs againſt the ſu- 
perior power of his enemies in the ſouth and weſt, 
his affairs were ruined in the north. The earl of 
Mancheſter having taken Lincoln, and united his 
army to that of the earl of Leven, who commanded 
the Scots, and to that of lord Fairfax, York was 
cloſely beſieged by their combined forces; and 
that city, though vigorouſly defended by the. mar- 
quis of Newcaſtle, was reduced to extremity. The 
parliamentary generals flattered themſelves that 
their labours would ſoon be crowned with this im- 


portant conqueſt; but they were ſuddenly alarmed - 
by the approach of prince Rupert, who, having 


vigorouſly exerted himſelf in Lancaſhire and Che- 
ſhire, had aſſembled a conſiderable army; and 
joining Sir Charles Lucas, who commanded New- 
caſtle's cavalry, haſted with an army of ten thou- 
land men to the relief of York. The Scotch and 


parliamentary generals raiſed the ſiege, and draw- 


ing up their forces on Marſton-Moor, propoſed to 
give battle to the royaliſts. Prince Rupert, having 
Joined the marquis, the latter endeavoured to per- 
ſuade him, that having ſo'ſucceſsfully effected his 
purpoſe of relieving York, he ought to be ſatisfied 


* Hume's Hiſt, of Engl. Vol, VII. p. 21, 
| with 
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with that advantage: but the prince, whoſe martial 
diſpoſition was not ſufficiently tempered with pry. 
dence, pretended poſitive orders from the king; 
and without condefcending to conſult with New. 
eaſtle, immediately iſſued orders for battle, and on 
the ſeventh of Fuly drew up his army on Marſton. 
Moor. The prince's army now conſiſted of four- 
teen thouſand foot, and nine thouſand horſe; irs 
main body was commanded by the generals, Go. 
ring, Porter, and Tellier; the prince headed the 
Tight wing, and Sir Charles Lucas, and colonel 
Hurry the left. The main body of the parliament 
army, which was, at leaſt, equal to the prince's 
in number, was commanded by the earl of Man- 
cheſter, the ear] of Leven, and lord Fairfax; the 
right wing was headed by Sir Thomas Fairfax, and 
the left by Oliver Cromwell. The charge was be- 
gun with ſuch courage and intrepidity by the left 
wing of the parliament's army, that prince Rupert, 
contrary to his uſual fortune, was put to flight, 
Newcaſltle”s regiment alone, reſolute to conquer or 
periſh, obſtinately kept their ground. In the other 
wing, Sir Thomas Fairfax and colone] Lambert 
broke through the royaliſts, and, tranſported with 
the ardour of purſuit, ſoon reached their victorious 
friends, who were alſo engaged in the purſuit of the 
enemy. After this tempeſt was paſt, Lucas, who 
commanded the royaliits in this wing, collecting his 
broken forces into order, attacked the parliamentary 
cavalry, threw them into confuſion, puſhed them upon 
their own infantry, and routed the remainder of that 


wing. But when ready to ſcize on their carriages and gitio 
e, he perceived Cromwell returning from in di 

the purſuit of the other wing of the royaliſts; and ple. 

beth of them were ſurprized to find that they muſt 3 


again renew the combat, for that victory —_ 
each 


F 
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each of them imagined they had already obtained. 
The front of the battle was now changed, and either 
army poſſeſſed the ground which had been occupied 
by the enemy at the beginning of the day. This 
ſecond battle was equally furious with the firſt : but 
after both ſides had diſplayed the utmoſt courage, 
the victory was obtained by the parliamentary forces, 
the whole train of artillery taken, and the royaliſts 
driven out of the field, after four thouſand of them 
were ſlain, and fifteen hundred taken priſoners; 
while the loſs on the fide of parliament is ſaid to 
have amounted only to three hundred common 
ſoldiers. | EIT | 025 iii It 
The loſs of this battle was the moſt conſiderable 
blow which the king had ſuſtained during the hole 
conteſt. Rupert, the next day, ſent the marquis 
of Newcaſtle word, that he was determined to march 
away with his army towards the king; and the mar- 
quis returned in anſwer to this, that he was reſolved to 
retire from his command, and leave the kingdom. 
Theſe intentions were executed with the ſame pre- 
cipitation as they were formed. York being thus 
abandoned, was obliged to furrender in a few days. 
The Scots then marching northward, joined ten 
thouſand additional forces, under the command of 
the earl of Calendar: and ſoon after took Newcaſtle: 
by ſtorm, | | 
On this diſcomfiture, the king retired to Oxford ; 
his preſent danger excited his friends to redoubled: 
efforts; he levied new forces, and had ſome ſlight 
ſucceſs. But this appearance of good fortune did 
not continue long; his army was turbulent and ſe- 
ditious, that of the parliament every day impraved 
in diſcipline, and obeyed their leaders from princi- 
ple. Among other inſtances of the governing views 
which actuated the republican leaders, is an act 
which paſſed, called the /elf-denying ordinance ; by 
which 
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Which it was enacted, that no member of the houſe 
df commons ſhould have a command in the army. liſh 


The chief reaſon for paſſing this law, was to deprive foll 
the (parliament: of a motive to continue the war, Pl 
from a view of retaining their commiſſions in the 
army. Hereupon the former generals were changed; 
the: earls of Eſſex, Denbigh, and Mancheſter gave 
up their commiſſions; and Fairfax, with the aſſiſt. 
ance of Cromwell, new-modelled the army without 
costroul. * | 

Soon after theſe: innovations, bath armies met at 
Naſeby: the king, who commanded the main body 
of his own troops, diſplayed his bravery upon this 
accafion, encouraging his ſoldiers when giving way, 
and rallying them in perſon when broken. The 
parliament. army | notwithſtanding was victorious, 
Wherever Cromwell fought he brought conqueſt, 
and the defeat of the royal army was principally 
ewing to him. All the infantry were ſcattered, 
yet the ſlain on the ſide of the parliament exceeded 
thoſe on the fide of the king; the one loſt ore berh- 
thouſand men, the other not more than eight hun- (till 
dred. But the priſoners that were made by Fairtax Wi then | 
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were prodigious. Five hundred officers and fout = | 
thouſand private men being taken, and all the king's p ty 

artillery and ammunition were loſt, which rendered em 
the victory as complete as poſſible*. Among the mp 
other ſpoils, the king's private cabinet fell into the BW" 

hands of the parliament, in which were copies of . 
the confidential letters which he had written to his = = 
queen. Some of which were afterwards ſelected, MW * 
and publiſhed by order of the parliament. : 3 
The ſtate of the public navy, in the ſummer ; _ 
of 1645, appears from an authentic liſt pub- ſembl 
Wcreaſe 


* une, 164%, 7 
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= liſhed by order of parliament to have been as | 

te.. follows: ' 7 Tons. Men. Guns. 

. x Ship (vice-admiral Blyth) of 875—280—50 | 
the x Ditto of - : 600—170—40 
* Ditto (rear- admiral Owen) of 57 5—-170—40 
gar 1 Ditto of : : 557—170—38: 
Mit- 1 Nit of. * - hy $20—170—38 
hout x Ditto of 2 7 559 —160—38 
1 Ditto (vice-admiral Batten) of 650-260 —36 
14 Ditto of 02 512—160—36 
body 1 Ditto of - . 500—1 50—36; 
this 5348 1690 252 
war, The reſt conſiſted of ſeventeen ſmaller ſhips, 
The from four hundred tons, one hundred and ten men, 
ious, and twenty-eight guns; down to eighty tons, forty- 
uelt, five men, and eight guns, So that there was not 
pally one ſhip which might now, in our times, be ad- 


ered, mitted into a line of battle. | 
.eded RR The Royal Sovereign, built ten years before, and 
perhaps ſeveral other large ſhips of war, were either 


one erna ö 
Mun. (till under the king's command, or elſe were not 
zirfu chen thought neceſſary to be put into commiſſion. 
cor There were alſo fix pinks and frigates, of each 
zing's fifty tons burden, and eighteen merchant-ſhips, 


1ored from four hundred and five tons, one hundred and 
wenty-one men, and twenty-nine guns down to 
one hundred and ſix tons, fifty men, and twelve 
guns. Probably this was the chief part of the 
Parliament's naval force. At this time aroſe a great 
coolneſs and jealouſy between the parliament and 
the Dutch republic; the Hollanders, through the 
Intereſt of the prince of Orange, having ſhewn a 
Lreat partiality to the cauſe of the king, which 
produced a very warm remonſtrance from that aſ- 
J jembly, It was therefore ſoon found neceſſary to in- 
Wereaſe the marine of England:. 
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The battle of Naſeby was extremely fatal to the . 
intereſts of the king, and Fairfax and Cromwell im. 2 
proved their victory to the utmoſt. They reduce; iſ 
every City that they appeared before, and compelled 
the young prince of Wales, afterwards Charles e ner 
Second, to fly to the Scilly Ifles. 

The king callected the ſcattered. remains of hi; 
forces at Oxford, and made overtures of peace, 
but without effect. He, therefore, determined » Ml 
deliver himſelf up to the Scotch army rather tha 
to the Engliſh, expecting to receive more deference iſ 
and reſpect from the former than from the latter, iſ 


afford him protection, and to treat him with n- 
ſpect. In reliance on which aſſurance the king l 
Oxford, and travelling through by-ways and ob 
ſcure places, arrived at the Scotch army in nin: 
days“. From that moment he loſt his liberty. Thi 
Scotch army began to negatiate with that of Eng. 
land, and in conſideration of being paid the arreazf 
due for their ſervice in England, which amounted toi 
four hundred thouſand pounds, they delivered uy 
their king. | 

The kingly power being thus aboliſhed, the pa- 
liament aſſumed the ſupreme authority. T hougil 
mutual animoſities had tubſiſted between the prefby: 
terians and independents, from the firſt period oo 
the latter having formed themſelves into a dittinti 
party, yet (a few individuals excepted) they had * 
therto concurred in public meaſures and acted wit 
equal vigour, againſt the common enemy; but nov 
that the power of their arms had gained a complex 
victory over the royal cauſe, that hatred which tea 
had for ſome time ſuppreſſed, ſhewed itfelf in a ran 
eour more virulent than either of them had, in the 
courle of the war, manifeſted againſt papiſt vl 
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the epiſcopalian. The ſelf-denying ordinance was, from 
im. its 2 — violated in favour of one 
uced or two popular officers, who were of the indepen- 
led BY dent party; and when the intentions of this body 
the were anſwered, by depriving the preſbyterians of 

the ſuperior poſts in the army, they had intereſt 
f his enough to get that ſtatute ſo entirely laid aſide, that 
bace, in the beginning of the year 1646, within twelve 
du months after the battle of Naſeby, on the iffuing 
than WY writs for ſupplying the places of deceaſed and dif- 
enabled members, the officers of the new-modelled 


ter, army were promiſeuouſly elected with other candi- 
xd u dates, and permitted to keep their ſeats in parlia- 
ment. Notwithftanding the advantage which the 
party gained by this notorious breach of a law they 
ob had been ſo inſtrumental in procuring, yet the preſby- 
nine terians ſtill maintained their ſupertority in the lower 
Tie WW houſe. But they were ſoon to lay it down, and ſub- 
Eng · ¶ mit to a military democracy; a form ef government 
rear before unknown. 

ed u The commons were now willing to get rid of 


du the army as foon as poſſible, well knowing that, if 

WT the army continued, inſtead of receiving laws, it 
would preſume to dictate them. They therefore 
W piled a vote, by which it was ordained, that a part 
of it ſhould be diſbanded, and another part of it 
ſent over to Ireland, It may eaſily be imagined that 
= Cromwell would not ſuffer this. Now was the cri- 
bs of his greatneſs, and he ſeized the opportunity. 
He formed a council of officers, and another of 
Wy common ſoldiers, called Agitators, who were ap- 
W pointed to enquire into the grievances of the army, 
and lay them before the parliament. The very ſame 
conduct which had formerly paſſed between the 
Wy parliament and king, was now put in practice be- 
ween the army and parliament. As the commons 
Wo granted every requeſt, the army roſe in their de- 
1 mands ; 
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mands : theſe accuſed the army of mutiny and 
ſedition, and thoſe retorted the accuſation, by al. 
_ a manifeſt deſign in the parliament to rule 
alone. 

The king had been confined, ſince he came inn 
the' power of the Engliſh, at Holdenby-Caſtle in 
Wales; the army were reſolved to be poſſeſſed of his 
perſon, and ſent one Joyes, a cornet, to take the king 
by force, and bring him a priſoner to Newmarket, 
This' commiſſion he execured with intrepidity and 
diſpatch. It was in vain that the commons, noy 
without power, complained of his inſolence; the 
army, inſtead of being awed by their menace, 
marched towards London; and now, in turn, pre- 
fcribed laws to their employers. Cromwell, will. 
ing to give his injuſtice the appearance of rec. 
titude, cauſed eleven of the moſt powerful and 
leading ſpeakers in the houſe of commons to be ac- 
cuſed; this ſo aſtoniſhed the reſt, that willing to 
appeaſe the army at any rate, they writ to the 
general,” that they were ready to receive any par- 
ticular charge againſt ſuch as fell under his dil 
leaſure. 

The king began to feel of what conſequence he 
was. The more the national confuſions encreaſed, 
the more was he confident that all parties would, at 
length, have recourſe to his lawful authority, as 
the only remedy for the public diſorders, You 
cannot be without me, ſaid he, on ſeveral occaſions: 
You cannot ſetile the nation but by my aſſiſtance. A 
people without government, and without liberty; 
a parliament without authority; an army without 
a legal maſter : diſtractions every where; terrors, 
eppreſſions, convulſions. From this ſcene of con- 
ſuſion, which could not long continue, all men, 
he hoped, would be brought to reflect on that an- 
cient government, under which they and their 
anceſtors 
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anceſtors had ſo long enjoyed happineſs and tran» 
uillity. 
: 1 Magd Charles kept his ears open to all propo- 
poſals, and expected to hold the balance between 
the oppoſite parties, he entertained more hopes of 
accommodation with the army. He had experi- 
enced the extreme rigour of the parliament. Th 
retended totally to annihilate his authority: they 
had confined his perſon. In both theſe particulars 
the army ſhowed more indulgence*. He had a free 
intercourſe with his friends. And in the propoſals 
which the council of officers ſent for the ſettlement 
of the nation, they inſiſted neither on the abolition 
of epiſcopacy, nor of the puniſhment of the roy- 
aliſts; the two points to which the king had the 
moſt extreme reluctance: and they demanded, that 
a period ſhould be put to the preſent parliament, 
the very event for which he moit ardently longed. 
A conjunction with the king ſeemed more natural 
with the generals, than with that uſurping aſſembly, 
who had ſo long aſſumed the entire ſovereignty of the 
ſtate, and who had declared their reſolution till 
to continue maſters. By gratifying a few perſons 
with titles and preferments, he might draw over, 
he hoped, the whole military power, and, in an 
inſtant, reinſtate himſelf in his civil authority. 
To lreton he offered the lieutenancy of Ireland; to 
Cromwell the garter, the title of earl of Eſſex, and 
the command of the army. Negotiations to this 
purpoſe were ſecretly conducted. Cromwell pre- 
tended to hearken to them; and was well pleaſed to 
W keep the door open for an accommodation, if the 
W courſe of events ſhould, at any time, render it ne- 
ceſſary. And the king, who had no ſuſpicion that 
one, born a private gentleman, could entertain the 
Warwick, p. 303, Parl. Hiſt. Vol. XVI. p. 40+ Clarendon, Vol. 
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daring ambition of ſeizing a ſceptre, tranſmitted 
through a long line of monarchs, indulged hope, 
that he would, at laſt, embrace a meaſure which, 
by all the motives of duty, intereſt, and ſafety, 
feemed to be recommended to him“. | 

The king had been removed to Hampten- Court; 
and when the army, and 1n it the independant party, 
had gained an abſolute aſcendancy over the parlia. 
ment, Charles began to be apprehenſive for his own 
fafety, and to find his flattering expectations vaniſh, 
He therefore took a haſty reſolution of eſcaping to 
the Iſle of Wight, with a defign to paſs over to 
France, where his queen had been for ſome time, 
The governor, eolonel Hammond, who. was devoted 
to Cromwell, received him with great profciions 
of reſpect and duty, but obliged him to repair to 
Cariſbrook-Caſtle, where he continued really a pri- 
ſoner. 

In the mean time the parliament continued every 


day to grow more feeble, and more factious; the 


army more powerful and better united. Crom- 
well had taken every precaution to eſtabliſh ſuch 3 
ſubordination among his troops, as was neceſſary to 
conduct them with eaſe, and to invigorate his pro- 
ceedings. But his views were in ſome danger of 
being counteracted at this juncture, by a new and 
unheard- of confederacy. The independents were 
for having no ſubordinatien in government. A ſet 
of men called Levellers, now arofe, who declared 
againſt any other governor than Chrift. They main- 


tained that all degrees ſhould be levelled, and an 


uality univerſally eſtabliſhed in titles and eſtates. 
hey preſented ſeveral petitions, and carried their 
inſolence to an immeaſurable pitch. Cromwell at 
once law that he was now upon the point of loſing 


 Hume's Hiſt. of England, Vol, VII. p. 100. all 
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all the fruits of his former ſchemes and dangers, 
and dreaded this new faction ſtill the more, as they 
turned his own pretended prineiples againſt him- 
ſelf; thus finding all at Rake, he was reſolved, by 
one reſolute blow, to diſperſe the faction, or periſh 
in the attempt, Having intimation that the Le- 
yellers were to meet at a certain place, he unex- 
pectedly appeared before the terrified aſſembly, at 
the head of his red regiment, which had been hi- 
therto invincible. He demanded in the name of 
God, what their aſſembly and murmuring meant; 
and, receiving an inſolent anſwer, he laid two of 
the ring- leaders dead upon the ground with his own 
hands. The guards diſperſing the reſt, he cauſed 
ſeyeral of them to be hanged upon the ſent 
others priſoners to London, and thus deſtroyed a 
faction, no otherwiſe criminal than in having fol- 

lowed his own example. | 
This action ſerved ſtill more to increafe his 
power in the camp, in the parliament, and in the 
city. Fairfax, now become a lord, was nominally 
general, but Cromwell was inveſted with all the 
power of the army. The king, a prifoner in the 
Ile of Wight, ſtill continued to negotiate a peace; 
while the parliament ſaw no other method of de- 
ſtroying the military power which themſelves had 
raiſed, but by oppoſing to it that of the king. 
Frequent propoſitions therefore paſſed between the 
captive monarch and the commons; but the great 
obſtacle, which was their infifting upon deſtroying 
epiſcopacy, il} defeated every meaſure. | 
In the mean time the Scotch, aſhamed of having, 
been thought to have ſold their king, raiſed an 
army in his favour, Many of the young Wu in 
England ſeconded their intentions; the king's deſpe- 
rate affairs once more began to wear a favourable 
aſpoct, which Cromwell perceiving, led his veteran 
army 
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army againſt this new enemy. Succeſs ſtill attended 
his crimes; he defeated the Scotch forces entirely 
at Preſton, and took the duke of Hamilton, their 
general, priſoner. Fairfax, on the other hand, wy 
equally ſucceſsful in Kent and Eſſex; the inſur. 
nts having retired into the city of Colcheſter, 
which declared for the king, he blocked them uy, 
and compelled them to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
In the latter end of May 1648, the ſailors of x 
ſquadron lying in the Downs, revolted againſt their 
commander, Rainſborough ; whom they ſet aſhore, e © 
together with ſome other officers diſſaffected to the E : 
royal cauſe. Being ſupplied with proviſions by the IIe 

king's friends in Kent, they ſteered their ſquadron > 
to the Brill, and delivered it to the duke of York, 
whom the king had appointed high-admiral of 
England. The prince of Wales, who had retired Not ef 
to Paris, where he reſided with his mother, was ng * 
ſooner informed of this incident, than he repaired "The 
to Helvoetſluys, and going on board the fleet, wa Nuced 
received with loud acclamations. He ſent his bro- as gi: 
ther to the Hague, and ſet fail for England, in WW. 'S 
order to join and head the Scottiſh- army, when it wine 
ſhould enter that kingdom. Arriving at Yarmouth lade 
the inhabitants refuſed him admittance, whereupon WW The 
he directed his courſe to the river Thames, and No 2 
took ſeveral rich veſſels belonging to the London- 14 0 
ers, which were afterwards reſtored. Meanwhile uh, 
the earl of Warwick aſſembled a ſquadron, with tions 
which he failed in queſt of the prince, and an- Neturnec 
chored his ſhips ſo near him in the river, that an Mud wi 
engagement was thought inevitable. The prince N pon th 
of Wales was eager ber battle, and had actually l the 
weighed, in order to attack the earl; but the wind Nhat his 
falling, and afterwards blowing full in his teeth, he Wim in 
could not execute his reſolution. Warwick was Nas ſoo! 
reinforced with ſome freſh ſhips, and the royal Beets 
being Vol. 
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6 ing in want of proviſions, young Charles was per- 
” aded to return to Helyoetſluys, whither the par- 
| If : 


ament fleet followed him“. | | 

The earl of Warwick, immediately on his ar- 
wal off the coaſt of Holland, ſent to the States, 
nſiſting that they ſhould oblige the ſhips which had 


efuge in their ports, to put to ſea. This de- 
nand embarraſſed the States, as they were not 
illing to break with the parliament, neither did 
hey chooſe to expoſe the revolted fleet to the re- 
-ntment of their purſuers: they, at length, deter- 
ined not to comply with the Engliſh admiral's 
lemand, and ordered all their naval force to ſea 
Wo prevent an engagement between the two ſqua- 
Irons. Warwick, finding that his menaces were 
ot effectual, quitted the Dutch coaſt, and returned 


OMe. 


ited The command of this ſmall ſquadron, now re- 
vs guced to fourteen ſhips, badly manned and equipped, 


yas given to prince Rupert, with which he carried 
dn a pyratical war, and after ſome time ſucceſsfully 
ruiſing in the channel, he retired into the port of 
Linſale f. | | | 

The parliament ſtill continued to treat with the 
ing, and apprehending more from the deſigns of 


on eir generals than the attempts of their monarch, 
„ emed in earneſt, for the firſt time, in their nego- 
i 


ations; but it was now too late; the army ſoon 
eturned crowned with their accuſtomed ſucceſs, 
nd with furious remonſtrances demanded juſtice 
Ipon the king. They accuſed him as the cauſe of 
ll the — of the kingdom, and inſiſted 
hat his partizans and favourites ſhould ſhare with 


be im in his public puniſhment. This remonſtrance 
as ſoon after backed by petitions from the garriſons 
1eets * Clarendon. + Idem. | 

ng Vol. II. Q diſperſed 
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evolted from the parliament of England, and taken 


CHA! 
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mean 


diſperſed over different parts of the kingdom, an enter 
the counties of Somerſet and Norfolk concurred jj ing!) 
the ſame demand. Fairfax, being influenced Heer 
Cromwell, and not perceiving that he was the hey 
tool of his crafty colleague, removed his roy opera 
priſoner from the Iſle of Wight to Hurſt-Caſe H eceſ 
The parliament complained of this arbitrary pads 
ceeding, but their remonſtrances were now bu mons 
empty ſound. They began to iſſue ordinances ſo charg 
a more effectual oppoſition ; but they received paſſec 
meſſage from Cromwell, that he intended paying again. 
them a vilit next day with his army, and in the un 
mean time ordered them to raiſe him, upon the ci his 
of London, forty thouſand pounds. Affrighted M concu 
the approaching danger, they complied with H chat b 
demand; and, in the mean time, the general, vin olutic 
his army, came and took up his quarters in te pe 
ſkirts of the city. The commons ſtill proceed re th 
in the treaty with the king, but this Cromwell hate 
reſolved to oppoſe: they voted, that the carry comm 
the king priſoner to Hurſt-Caſtle, was without tent o 
advice or conſent of the houſe. To puniſh the which 
for this, Cromwell placed guards round the hou king « 
and made thoſe members priſoners whom he judꝗi aſſents 
moſt adverſe to his deſigns. One of his colonel The 
whoſe name was Pride, having a paper of nan to St. 
in his hand, ſeized upon one-and-forty, and (AW at We 
them to the Court of Wards, where they were K was C 
under guard. The next day an hundred and x18 often | 
more of the members were denied entrance ; and th On th 
part of the houſe which now remained was entire" nefles, 
compoſed of a ſmall body of independents, Juv pearec 
croully called the Rump. Iheſe ſoon voted, ti the p⸗ 
the tranſactions of the houſe, a few days before, i again 
illegal, and that the general's conduct was jult a 
neceſſary. 1 
Ihe death of the king was now reſolved up 
The parliamentary leaders of the independent part 
| mea 
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c II, meant that the army ſhould execute that daring 


, u aterprize, but its leaders were too circumſpect, 
red i liangly to incur the imputations which ſuch an unpre- 
d V edented and deſperate deed would draw after it. 
18 the hey were reſolved that the parliament ſhould co- 


royal 


operate with them in a meaſure which was deemed 
Daſtle. 


neceſſary for the advancement of their common 


po eads of ſafety and ambition. The houſe of com- 
bu mons therefore appointed a committee to frame a 
es charge againſt the king. On their report a vote 
red 1 paſſed, declaring it treaſon in a king to levy war 
ayingWacainſt his parliament 7 and they appointed a high- 
in te commiſſion court to try Charles for ſuch treaſon. 


This vote was ſent up to the houſe of peers for their 
concurrence, but it was immediately rejected by 
that body. The commons thereupon came to a re- 
ſolution, that as they were the repreſentatives of 
the people, who are the origin of all juſt power, they 
are the ſupreme authority of the nation, and that 
whatever is enacted and declared to be law by the 
commons, hath the force of law, without the con- 
ſent of the king, or the houſe of peers: upon 
which the ordinance for the trial of Charles Stuart, 
king of England, was again read, and unan:moully 
alſented to *. 

The king was hereupon removed from Windſor 
to St. James's, and brought before the high court 
at Weſtminſter-Hall to take his trial. Three times 
was Charles produced before the court, and as 
often he proteſted againſt their right of juriſdiction. 
On the 4th, the judges having examined ſome wit- 
neſſes, by whom it was proved that the king had ap- 
peared 1n arms againſt the forces commiſſioned by 
the parliament, they pronounced ſentence of death 
againſt him. Before the paſſing ſentence, Charles 
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earneſtly deſired to be admitted to a confereng 
with the two houſes: he had ſomething to propoſe 
he ſaid, which he was ſure would be for the welfar 
of the kingdom, and the liberty of the ſubjed 
It was ſuppoſed, that he intended offering to reſg 
his crown to his ſon; and ſome who ſat on the tri 
preſſed that he might be heard. This was ng 
the opinion of the majority; and the commiſſionen 
returning from the court of Wards, where they ha 
adjourned to conſult on the king's propoſal, ac 
uainted their royal priſoner, that his requeſt vn 

conſidered as a delay of juſtice. | 
This unexampled proceeding againſt a crowne 
head, awakened in each ſovereign prince in Europe 
a ſenſe of horror and indignation. The Frend 
court was now ſincere in their interpoſition in be 
half of the king, and the Dutch employed ven 
earneſt interceſſions for the preſervation of his lit; 
but all in vain. The Scots ineffectually exclaimet 
and proteſted : the prince of Wales wrote a lette 
to the army, and the queen one to the pariiament: 
no more than three days were allowed between tit 
king's ſentence and his execution; this interval ht 
paſſed in reading and devotion ; and throughout 
that trying ſeaſon, he preſerved a wonderful trats 

quillity and compoſure. 

When the day for execution arrived, Charks 
was conducted on foot through St. James's Park u 
Whitehall, accompanied by Juxcon, biſhop d 
London, and guarded by a regiment of foot unde 
the command of colonel Tomlinſon. The ſtren 
before Whitehall was pitched on as the place to ex 
hibit this ſolemn ſcene ; this ſpot was choſen, becaul 
being in ſight of his own palace, the triumph d 
popular juſtice over royal majeſty, was thereby mart 
ſtrikingly diſplayed “. Soldiers were placed rovnl 
* Hume's Hiſt, of England, Vol. VII. p. 143- ; 
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he ſcaffold, and an infinite concourſe of ſpectators 


ko iited, with ſilent horror, at a greater diſtance. 
afar he king ſurveyed all the apparatus of death with 
Jet alm compoſure : he aſſured the perſons that ſtood 
eſig ich him on the ſcaffold, that his heart abſolved him 
til of every crime but that of having given up the earl 
nor Strafford to the fury of his enemies, and that he 
onen ad confidence in the mercy of heaven. While he 


nus maintained his integrity, the biſhop obſerved to 
him, that he had but one ſtage more to heaven; to 
which the king returned: © | go from a corruptible 
to an incorruptible crown, where no diſturbance can 


widWhave place.” Then laying his head upon the block, 
rope, che executioner, whoſe face was concealed in a vizor, 
rend evered it, with one ſtroke, from the body: an aſ- 
be adant, in the like diſguiſe, held it up to the ſpecta- 


tors, ſtreaming with blood, and cried aloud, “ This 
is the head of a traitor,” 

Thus, by a fate unparallelled in the annals of 
princes, fell Charles Stuart, on the goth of January, 
1648-9, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and 
twenty fourth of his reign; a prince whoſe princi- 
ples, conduct, fortune, and death, by powerfully 
working on oppolite affections, according to their 
different views and intereſts, have given riſe to a 
bitter and irreconcileable conteſt. He was repre- 
ſented by a conſiderable party, as a martyr to the 


arks 

rk U church; as the patron of the c!-rgy, and the ſupport 
p do! the nobility ; and theſe have adorned him with 
Inde every flower of panegyric. The bigots of a different 


perſuaſion have-exulted in his fate, and held his me- 
mory in the higheit deteſta ion. 


o er 

caul Charles lived to ſee the laws and conſtitution of 
h his country expire before him. He had the misfor- 
mor tune to be bred up in high-notions of the preroga- 


tive, which he thought it incumbent on him to main- 
tan; but though this conſideration may ſerve to exte- 
ca nuate 


: — 
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nuate his miſconduct, it cannot excuſe the num 
rous acts of oppreſſion and injuſtice, which he con. 


HAP, 
2 the 


mitted during the firſt fifteen years of his reio,, WW 045- 
He lived at a time when the extenſion of the ro my 
prerogative was repugnant to the genius of Hot 
people, and governing by old rules, inſtead of eq; gench 
deavouring to accommodate himſelf to the change = 
of the times, he fell in the univerſal convulſoh chern 
Many kings before him expired by treaſons, plot alled 
or aſſaſſinations, but never ſince the times of Agi 8 
leſta 


the Lacedemonian, was any but he facrificed h 
their ſubjects, with all the formalities of juſtice 
Upon the whole it muſt be confeſſed, that thoug 
the nation was branded by foreigners with reproag 
upon this occaſion, yet theſe ſtruggles at lengt 
ended in domeſtic happineſs and ſecurity : the lay 


US, 1 
the 


One 


tern 


became more preciſe, and the ſubjects more read nglat 
to obey, as if a previous fermentation in the con P** | 
tution was neceſſary to its ſubſequent refinement s I 

Immediately on this memorable event the dio ee 
Jution of monarchy took place in England. Whe hen 
the peers met they entered upon buſineſs, and ſen vithin 
down ſome votes to the commons for their c fo 
currence ; but of theſe the latter would not deig pe 


to take any notice, In à few days the lower houk 
paſſed a vote, that they would make no more at 
dreſſes to the houſe of peers, nor receive any fro 
them; and that that houſe was uſeleſs and dang 
rous, and therefore aboliſhed. A like vote paſſe 


nd tl 
Drove 1 
But it 
evied 


with regard to the monarchy. The commons « de f. 
dered a new great ſeal to be engraved, on whidhli f 
that aſſembly was repreſented, with this legend, 

| he we. 

+ Goldſmith. The king's ſurviving ifſue were, three fu he ye 

and three daughters, Charles, prince of Wales, born in 1630 ; Jan 2S rai 
duke of York, in 1633; Henry, duke of Glouceſter, in 1641 ; Ma! 
princeſs of Orange, in 21631; Elizabeth in 1635; and Henrietta, at 

wards ducheſs of Orleans, in 1634. + 80 ca 

. / retended 

an come, 
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y the firſt year of freedom, by God 's bleſſing, reſtored 
648. 12 forms of all public buſineſs were 


105 hanged, from the king's name to that of the keep- 
I rs 72 liberties of England. The court of King's 
** bench was called the court of Public Bench; and 


t was declared high treaſon to proclaim, or any 
Wrherwiſe acknowledge, Charles Stuart, commonly 
alled prince of Walesf. T he king's ſtatue in the 
Royal Exchange was thrown down, and on the pe- 


40 leſtal theſe words were inſcribed. EXIT TyRan- 
tice us, REGUM ULTIMUS; The Tyrant is gone, the laſt 
ou} Kings. 

= One of the evils which had ariſen from theſe long 
| 15 ternal conflicts, was the introduction of exciſe into 


Wnoland. In the year 1642 the lords and commons 


ready - - 

* parliament laid a tax on beer and ale in all coun- 
tes vichin the limits of their power, calling it by a 
die e word, Exciſe. And the king's parliament, 
Wh ben fitting at Oxford, impoſed the like taxes on all 
4 (-F/ithin their power. The zeal of the city of Lon- 
co oa for the parliament was fo great, as according 
mw RuſhworthFf, to agree to a weekly payment of 


en thouſand pounds, excluſive of Weſtminſter 
nd the other ſuburbs, which likewiſe ſerves to 


wy prove the opulence of that great commercial body. 
ane ot it is not to be ſuppoſed that this aſſeſſment was 
paß evied for any length of time, but merely to pro- 


ide for a preſſing emergency. Indeed the large 
ums raiſed by the parliament during the ſix years 
ar which they maintained againſt their king, proves 
e wealth of the nation; for from the year 1641 to 
he year 1647, upwards of forty millions ſterling 
as raiſed, or about ſix millions ſix hundred and 


+ So cautious on this head were ſome of the republicans, that, it is 
retended, in reciting the Lord's Prayers they would not ſay thy king- 
nn cone, but always thy commonwealth come. f Vol. III. p. 2. 
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fixty-ſix thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty- ſix pound 
thirteen ſhillings and four-pence yearlyf. This 
enormous ſum is excluſive of what the king raiſed in 
the counties where his intereſt prevailed. _ 

The only kind of Bank, or repoſitory for ner. 
chants, where they might ſafely lodge their caſh 
uſed to be the royal mint in the Tower of London, 
but when Charles had excited the reſentment of his 
parliament by his numerous acts of deſpotiſm, and 
thereby found himſelf deprived of the conſtitutiond 
means of ſupplying his neceſſities, he had recourſe ty 
other methods, both arbitrary and oppreſſive, 9 
compaſs his ends: one of which was a forcible ſei. 
zure of two hundred thouſand pounds, which wa 
lodged by the merchants in the king's mint. This 
money indeed was afterwards repaid, the king af- 
figning to the lenders the revenue of the cuſtom 
for their ſecurity“: yet ſuch a compulſive meaſure 
frightened the monied-men of the city from depo- 


ſiting their caſh in the mint for the future. From 
this time the merchants and traders of London, ge. 
nerally kept their caſh at home, until the breaking 
out of the civil war, when it frequently happened 
that their apprentices and clerks 'would leave 
their homes, and go into the army, often taking 
with them what ſums they could find belonging 


to their maſters. In ſuch unſettled times therefoi 
merchants, not daring any longer to confide in thei 
apprentices, began firſt, about the year 1645, !0 
lodge their running caſh in the hands of gold- 
ſmiths, for them both to receive and pay. Unti 
this time, the ſole buſineſs of London goldſmiths 
was to buy and ſell plate, and foreign coins of gol 
and ſilver; to ſeparate and melt them; to re- con 


+ Royal Treaſury of England, p. 297, publiſhed in 1925. 1 At 
vm. 1638. , & William e * n a 
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re- coin ſome at the Mint, and ſupply the refiners, 
late-makers, and merchants, with the reſt, as 
they found the price to vary. This new banking 
bulineſs ſoon grew very conſiderable. At length, 
25 an enducement for people to bring them in their 
caſh, theſe goldſmiths paid at the rate of four- 
W pence a day per cent. for the money lodged in their 

hands, which brought them ſuch an accumulated 


f capital, as enabled them to lend out great ſums of 
— money on perſonal ſecurity, for the exigencies of 
* trade, They likewiſe began to diſcount bills of 


exchange. By ſuch traffic ſome grew to be ſo opu- 
Jent, that during the time of the commonwealth, 
the principal goldſmiths were enabled to ſupply 
Cromwell with money on the ſecurity of the re- 
enue. After the reſtoration, the neceſſities of 
Charles II. enabled this body of men to exact from 

that diſſipated prince, ten per cent. intereſt for the 
none they advanced to him, and frequently a 


* arger ſum. This great gain,“ ſays a very cu- 
ron ious pamphlet publiſhed in that reign, © induced 
Ls he goldſmichs more and more to become lenders 


o the king; to anticipate all the revenue; to take 
very grant of parliament into pawn as. ſoon as it 
vas made; ſo that, in effect, all the revenue paſſed 
hrough their hands“. 


58 By r ee treaty of Munſter in 1648, the 
cher ourt of Spain concluded a ſolid and laſting peace 
i K ith the ſtates-general of the Seven United Pro- 
Ny inces of the Netherlands; thereby renouncing all 
* laims and pretenſions on thoſe provinces. This 
heat adjuſted the ſecurity of the trade and naviga- 
al ion both to the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. | 


By an account publiſhed in 1642 by order of 
parliament, the ſeveral naval charges and equip- 


* The Myſtery of the new-faſhioned Goldſmiths, or Bankers, diſ- 
Covered, printed in 1676, but ſuppoſed never to have been publiſhed. 
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CH 
ments of the years 1640—41 and 42, are extracted, 
which ſhews the degree of our naval ſtrength, a 
well as the ſtated expences attending that national 
defence. | | 


$ > 


1 The charge of ten of the king's | 1 
ſhips, and 10 merchanſhips,cm- 575592 4 6 Mo 
ployed on the Narrow Seas 1641 RY 

2 Ordinary of the navy for the year 27,610 3 4 give 
1640 - — 8 whit 

3 Ditto for the year 1641 - 27,322 3 of t 

4 Ditto for the year 1642 — 21,056 11 6 liam 

5 Charge for the victualler of the) T 
navy, for the ordinary pence 77655 17 9 the 
of the year 1642 - borr 

6 The emptions of the office of ſon « 
ordnance, for the years 1641 and þ 5,443 12 0 Sir | 
1642 together 7 2 1566 

7 Charge of ſetting forth 15 of his" ſervi 
majeſty's ſhips for the Narrow | 8-68 o was 
Seas, anno 1642, for 8 months, HILL vage 

to the treaſurer of the navy - } Fron 
$ Ditto for 24 merchantmen, for tons of attait 
the ſame year and time A 75 Her 
For victualling the 1 5 king's ſhips great 

l above named Pe rh time } 27,359 16 6 into 
— rents 

4+ 303,967 char 
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Memoirs of Sir WILLIAM Monsov, Kut. 


TRE diſtinguiſhed figure which Sir William 
Monſon makes, both as a naval officer, and a writer 
on maritime affairs, renders it neceflary for us to 
give ſome private memoirs of him in this place, 
which are chiefly collected from Dr. Campbell's Lives 
of the Admirals, Collins's Peerage, and Sir Wil- 
liam's own writings, 

The family of this great man is traced as high as 
the reign of Edward the Third. Sir William was 
born in Lincolnſhire, and was the ſecond ſurviving 
ſon of John Monſon, Eſq; by Mary, daughter of 
Sir Robert Huſſey. He was born about the year 
1569, and devoted himſelf very early to the ſea- 
ſervice; and in the beginning of the Spaniſh war 
was only a common failor, in which capacity his 
wages were no more than ten ſhillings a month. 
From this ſtation he gradually advanced until he 
attained the great commands he afterwards bore. 
He made his firſt voyage at the age of ſixteen, his 
great reliſh for a ſeafaring life leading him to enter 
into It, without the. knowledge of either of his pa- 
rents: and as he himſelf ſays, he therein ſaw the 
ſharpeſt ſervice which he met with through his 
whole life, Hle was then on board a ſmall privateer, 
which ſailed from the Ile of Wight, in confort 
with another. They fell in with a Spaniin ſhip 
of three hundred tons, well manned. Notwi:h- 
ſtanding their diſproportionate ſtrength, the crews 
of the two privateers reſolved to board her, which 
they accompliſhed towards the evening ; but the 
wind growing high, and the night being dark, their 
veſſels could not keep their ſtations along- ſide of 
tie enemy. Tlie Engliſh ſailors who had boarded 

R 2 her, 
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CHAP 
her, however, maintained the attack with great ſj. Th 
rit during the whole night, and in the morning the the | 
Spaniards were forced to yield, Two years after he appea 
got che command of a ſmall ſhip, and was in con- that 
{tant employ during the long and active reign of eſteen 
queen Elizabetn. b the ye 

In the year 1589 he ſerved as vice-admiral on entrul 
board the earl of Cumberland's fleet, and greatly Geme 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf. In 1591 he was again under he E 
the command of the ſame nobleman; and in an Dutch 
action with the Spaniards he was made priſoner; ad 
in which ſituation he continued for two years; but of pyr 
he had no ſooner regained his liberty, than he again eb 
took a command under the earl. In the expedition of Al 
under the earl of Eſſex on the Spaniſh coaſt, in tempt 
1596, when Cadiz was ſacked and taken, he com. Aft 
manded the Repulſe, the admiral's own ſhip; for erOWn 
his valour in which ſervice he was knighted. The "AM 
next year he was likewiſe in commiſſion under er 
Eftex, in order to intercept the Spaniſn flota. The 1 
advice which he gave on that voyage, Eſſex was t00 * 
arrogant to adopt: in conſequence of which the impoſl 
Spaniſh gaileons eſcaped ; but had it been followed, fered, 
they would moſt probably have been all intercepted parti 
and taken. Sir William Monſon was afterwards the ki 
employed in ſeveral ſtations; and in the year 1602, Nabuſes 
in conjunction with Sir Richard Leviſon, had the Rees! 
principal command of a royal fleet to annoy the Red 
coaſts of Spain. This ſervice they performed ſo Willi 
eſfectually, that for ſome time no veſſels dared to veterat 
go in or out of the Spaniſh. harbours, ſo that their bella < 
trade was entirely at a ſtand ; but their chief glory prince 
was before the harbour of Cezinbra, a ſmall city in ing ef 
Portugal, where they took a large carrack of ſixteen was or 
hundred tons, though laying under the protection airege 
of the caſtle“. a DE Ye either 
r du fe 


® See Vol, I, p · 481. 
* . Theſe 
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Theſe ſervices recommended admiral Monſon ta 
the favour of king James. It does not however 


be appear, that Sir William, throughout the courſe of 
on. chat reign, received any extraordinary marks of 
of eſteem. From the beginning of the year 1604 to 


the year 1616, he had the charge of the Narrow Seas 
entruſted to him, in which employment he per- 
formed ſignal ſervice, by ſupporting the honour of 
the Englith flag, againſt the encroachments of the 
Dutch and French; he likewiſe made a voyage 
round Great Britain and Ireland, to ſcour the ſeas 
of pyrates. In 1617 he was called to give his ad- 
vice before the lords of the council, how the pyrates 
of Algiers might be ſuppreſſed, and the town at- 
tempted. 


m After fo many and great ſervices rendered to the 
for crown, and ſo many years ſpent in his country's 
he ſervice, Sir William found that all he had done, 
1 and ail he had adviſed, was not ſufficient to ſcreen 


him from party reſentment. The integrity of his 
nature would not permit him ſilently to obſerve the 
impoſitions and grievances which the ſeamen ſuf- 
fered, and which were practiſed in the higher de- 
partments of the navy. Through his interpoſition 
the king iſſued a commiſſion of enquiry into theſe 
abuſes, in conſequence of which many mal-prac- 
tices were detected, and much money was yearly 
laved in the national expenditure ; but hereby Sir 
William raiſed againft him many powerful and 1n- 
veterate enemies. At the ſame time the lady Ara- 
della Stuart, whoſe nearneſs of kin to the reigning 
prince enabled her to lay claim to the crown, hav- 
Ing eſcaped from the confinement in which ſhe 
was on that account held, Sir William Monſon was 
direded to prevent, if poſſible, her paſſing over 
either into France or Flanders. In this bulineſs he 
Was ſo vigilant, that he re-took that unfortunate 

we. lady 
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lady in a bark, which was making for Calais, an 
had actually arrived within four miles of the har. 
bour, As ſhe was much eſteemed and piiied þ 
the N this tranſaction was ſo repreſented, x 
to reflect very ſevere, but unjuſt reproaches, 
the conduct of the naval officer. The Dutch tg 
were not wanting in their endeavours to injure oi 
man, who had reduced the conſequence to va e g 
that republic now aſpired. Through the intrigus abilit 
of his enemies he was, on very flight pretenceg eltate 
committed a cloſe priſoner to the Tower; but asia and 
he had been examined by the chief juſtice Coke After 
and ſecretary Winwood, he was diſcharged ; am“ J. 
which he wrote a full vindication of his -conduf whic] 
whilſt admiral on the Narrow Seas, mem 
On the acceſſion of Charles he ſtood well with years 
that prince, and his advice was aſked in all man confic 
time affairs: but the conduct of the duke of Bu ns 
ingham in the naval department was not agret furthe 
able to this veteran ſcaman, and he had too mud his re 
frankneſs to conceal his ſentiments; for which | en. 
remained unemployed. After the death of Buck don : 
- Ingham, when the king began to ſee the imp ©nu 
tance of maintaining thoſe privileges which his an 
ceſtors had enjoyed in the ſeas which ſurround thek 
kingdoms, Sir William Monſon, then ſixty-ſix year 
of age, was appointed vice- admiral of the fleet com 
manded by the- earl of Lindeſey, which effec 
tually vindicated the king's honour, and the rights d 
the nation. From that time he ſpent the remainds 
of his days in privacy and peace. He lived to H Want 
the breaking out of the civil war, having preſerve eng 
through his long life, an untainted reputation | _—_ 
his conduct and bravery, and died in Februar 3 
1642, aged ſeventy- three years. The two Jl _ 
years of his life he employed in writing and digek 3 
ing his tracts of naval affairs, which are publiſhed! 
55 ns Church 


intere 
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« 1118 | 

nurchill's Collection of Voyages, printed in 17033 
'Y Jad a third ſeparate edition of them was printed in 
4 U | 1745, They teſtify his thorough knowledge in 
d arine affairs, and the ſtrength of his parts, even 


r the molt advanced period of his life. 

He dedicated this Work to Sir William Monſon, 
bis eldeſt ſurviving ſon; and the excellent advice 
he gives him, is likewiſe a good inſtance of his 
W-bilities, and virtuous inclination ; and the ſmall 
eſtate he declares he leaves him, after ſo many toils 
and dangers, plainly ſhews the honeſty of his life. 
After commending his works to him, he' ſays, 
« That ſo beholding the eighteen years war by ſea, 
which, for want of years, you could not then re- 
member, and comparing them with the eighteen 
years of peace, in which you have lived, you may 
conſider three things, Firſt, that after ſo many 
pains and perils, God has lent life to your father to 
further your education, Secondly, what proportion 
his recompence and rewards have had to his ſer- 
vices. Laſtly, what juſt cauſe you have to aban- 
don the thoughts of ſuch dangerous and uncertain 
courſes ; and that you may follow the enſuing pre- 
cepts, which 1- recommend to your frequent peru- 


ſal.“ 


„ He then mentions the ſmall eſtate he leaves him, 
* and reminds him to rate his expence accordingly. 
offer After which, challenging his right to diſpoſe of his 


intereſt in it, he thus concludes: © And becauſe 
you ſhall know that it 1s no rare or new thing for a 
man to diſpoſe of his own, I will lay before you a 
precedent of your own houſe, that fo often as you 
think of it, you may remember it with fear, and 
prevent it with care. Your grandfather's great- 
grandfather was a knight by title, and John by 
name ; which name we deſire to retain to our eldeſt 
tons, God bleſſed him with earthly benefits, as 
wealth, 
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wealth, children, and reputation. His eldeſt fa 
was called John, after his father, and his ſecond 
William, like unto yourſelf : but, upon what dif. 
pleaſure 1 know not, (though we muſt judge the 
fon gave the occaſion) his father left him the leaf 
part of his fortune, yet ſufficient to equal the bef 
gentleman of the ſhire; and particularly the an: 
cient houſe called after his name. His other fon, 
William, he inveſted with what your uncle noy 
enjoys. Both the ſons, whilſt they lived, carrie 
the port and eſtimation of their father's children; 
though afterwards it fell out, that the ſon of John, 
and nephew to William, became diſobedient, neg. 
ligent, and prodigal, and ſpent all his patrimom; 
ſo that, in concluſion, he and his ſon extinguiſhed 
their houſe, and there now remains no memory d 
them. As for the ſecond line and race, of whom 
your uncle and 1 deſcended, we live, as you fer, 
though our eſtates be not great, and of the tyo, 
mine much the leaft ; which, notwithſtanding, is 
the greater to me, in reſpect I atchieved it with the 
peril and danger of my life ; and you will make ny 
ſatisfaction in the enjoyment of it the greater, if i 
be attended with that comfort I hope to receive fro 
ou.” 
, After which he gives him excellent inſtruftion 
and advice how to behave in all parts of life, and 
concludes with theſe words: 

«© Let me, good ſon, be your pattern of pati. 
ence ; for you can witneſs with me, that the di- 
graces I have unjuſtly ſuffered (my eſtate being 

through my misfortunes ruined, my health by im. 
1 priſonments .decayed, and my ſervices undervalued 

and unrecompenced) have not bred the leaſt diſtalit 
1 : or diſcontent in me, or altered my reſolution from 
N | my inſancy: that is, I was never fo baſe as to ml 
| nuate into any man's favour, who was fayoured n 
| the 
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the times; I was never ſo ambitious as to ſeek or 
crave employment, or to undertake any that was pot 
hut upon me. My great and only comfort is; that 
ll ſerved my princes both faithfully and fortunately ; 
but ſeeing my ſervices have Been no better accepted, 
I can as well content myſelf in young! a ſpectator, as 
were an actor in the world.“ 

The firſt book of his tracts is chiefly a collection 
pf every year's actions in the wars againſt Spain. 
on our on and” the Spaniſh coaſts, and in the 
eſt- Indies. A brief narrative; for no more is 
ud, but the force they were undertaken with, and 
he ſuceeſz of the enterprize'; yet che deſign is to 
ew the reaſons; cithi#- why they miſcarried, or 
hy fo little advantags was made where they ſuc- 
cee In ſome he is more particular than in 
thers ; and what pethaps map be ſtill of uſe, he at 
aſt ſets down the abu in the fleet, and” the me- 
ods for redreſſing them. His ſecond book con- 
inues ſomewhat of the method of the firſt, begin- 
ing with fatherly inſtructions to his ſon ; whence he 
roceglls to the peace with Spain, which an 
nd tO ee naval actions, yet not s his, 
ommand, being loyed againſt pirates. He 

Iveighs againſt the Purch, ews tit ill manages» 
ent of a 2 defi againſt Algier, makes very 
dicious remar — 5 on the a upon Cadiz, by 
ing Charles the Firſt; See: methods how 


pat pain might have bees gemuchſmore endangered, 
ben th oth — 5 the ſhippipg of Eng- 
e, and Tovereignty of the ſeas. I third book 


ly treats of admiralty + ths is of all things 
lating to the Wyal nar yak 

ral to the meaneſt bade aſhore, and 
the cabin-boys at ſea; complete fleet 
the ſmalleſt veſſel, and parti it; with inſtruc- 
ons for all officers: the ſize of all ſorts of guns, all 


drts of allowances on board the king's ſhips, and 
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excellent dire tions for fighting at ſea; an accoml 
of all the harbours in theſe three kingdoms, wig 
more curious matters, accurately handle, 
The fourth book is of anotfier nature from any d 


many 


the reſt, being a brief collection of Spaniſh ay 


Portügueze diſcoveries, and conqueſts in Afric, iſ 


Aſia, and America, with ſome voyages round th 


world, and ſomewhat of Engliſh and French pla. 


tations. The fifth book is full of projects an 


ſchemes, for managing affairs at ſea to the bet 
advantage for the nation. The ſixth and laſt treau off 


fiſhing, to ſhew the infinite addition of wealth ani 
ſtrength it would bring to England, with all in 
ſtructians neceſſary for puttigs ſuch a deſign in e 
ecution. | 
| From Sir Thomas Monfon, the elder brother d 
Sir William, who was born in 1566, and died in 
1641, are lineally deſcended che two noble familit 
'of Monſon and Sondes. * 
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The Naval Hiſtory of Great Britain, during the Time 
of the CommonidealibRiſe of Admiral Blake—Sir 
George Ayſcue reduces the Engliſh Colonies in Ame- 
rica under Obedience to the Commonwealth—Firſt 

"general Ad of Navigation—War with the Dutch— 
Engagements between Blake and Van I romp—Blake 

— and ſeizes a Sguadron of French Ships 

Sir George Ayſcue engages De Ruyter, the Dutch 

Admiral Monk defeats Van Tromp in an engage- 

ment of three Days continuance—Crommwell "choſen 

Protettor— Another Sea-jight of #wo Days —Deci- * 

five Victory over the Dutch—Blake's Sugceſſes in the 

Mediterraneag—Jamaica raten —Spaniſh Gal/eons 

taken and defirtyed—4 Spanith Fleet - burnt in the 

Harbour of Santa Cruz—Death of Cromwell 

Reſtoration of ies the Second. | 


ROMWELL, who had by his ſecret intrigues 

been the chief inſtrument in compaſſing the 
king's death, well knew how to avail himſelf of 
that complication of diſorders which had ſeized the 
body=politic, and were produced by a civil and a 
religious fervour, more epidemical and raging than 
any other age or country ever experienced. His 
views expanded with ſucceſs, and thoſe principles of 
liberty with-which he ſat out, were ſwallowed up in 
the unbounded proſpect of power which now opened 
to his view. His weight and influence gave ſtabi- 
lity to the unſettled humours of the times; he ſeems 
indeed to have been made for the age in which he 


The 


lived, and ſor that alone. 


S 2 


..ous tenets 'of the independents. The executin 
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The parliament, now reduced to a ſmall numba 
of ſitting members, named a council of ſtay 
which was,compoſed of thirty-eight members; wh 
were to re&tve all addreſſes preſented by the pe 
ple, were empowered to iſfue orders to all gener, 
and admirals, and Were entruſted with the exec 
tive powers of government. Foreign ſtates we 
not diſpoſed to give this new commonwealth a 
diſturbance ; - geing engaged in wars among then, 
ſelves, they found no leiſure to interpoſe in th 
internal diſſentions of Great-Britain : the youy 

rince, Charles was a fugitive at the time that h 
ather ſuffered, without either friends or - reſource; 
Scotland indeed was equally difinclined to repyb. 
lican principles of government, and to the relig; 
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therefore '6f the king, againſt which they had 4 
ways proteſted, having occaſioned a vacancy in t 
throne, they immediately proclaimed his ſon 1 


branc 


ay, 


"= "We EO 9 


ſucceſſor Charles II. but bound him to certu llatel 


ſingular reſtrictions, ſuch as, maKing his good hence 
haviour, and ftri&t obſervance of the ſolemn lea ll th 
and covenant, the condition on which they ſwolio the 
allegiance, They likewiſe bound him to enten ent tc 
no other. perſons about him but ſuch as were golifW&#clibe: 
men, and faithful to the ſame cauſe. Ireland, en hey 


ſince the inſurrection of the Roman catholics, u an's 


been witneſs to confuſions and miſeries yet greu ed i 
than thoſe which prevailed in England. Toylett 
the diſtracted affairs of that kingdom, Crop 
was appointed lord- lieutenant, and race on 
there, his arms were crowned with rapid ſucceh 
but upon Charles arriving in Scotland, and bein 
there proclaimed king, Cromwell paſſed into th 
kingdom with his army, and ſoon after obtained 
deciſive victory near Dunbar. This eminent {ut 
ceſs did not however prevent Charles from pen 
trating into England, with an army of fourt: 

| thouſan 
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thouſand men. Cromwell, who little expected ſuch a 
manceuvre, marched in purſuit of the royaliſts whom 
he attacked and rou:ed at Worceſter, ” 


. - 24-46 RS 


pos Imagination can ſcarce conceive dangers more 
neh romantic, or diſtreſſes more ſevere, than thoſe which 
exe attended the young king's eſcape from Worceſter. 
; wer After his hair was cut off, the better to effect "His 
1 a purpoſe, he worked for ſome days, Uiſguiſed as a 
them. 


peaſant, at — He next made an at- 
tempt to retire into Wales, under the conduct of 
pne Pendrell, a poor but faithſul companion in his 
diſtreſs. But in this attempt he was diſappointed, 


in the 


young 
lat hi 


F ECT FTA * r F 


urces every paſs being guarded to prevent his eſcape. 
epub-MBeing obliged to return, he met one colonel 'Care- 
relig es, who, like himſelf, had eſcaped the carnage at 
cut Worceſter; and it was in his company that he was 
ad 1Wobliged to climb a fpreading oak, among the thick 


Wranches of which they concealed themſelves all 
Wy, while the ſoldiers bf the enemy paſſed imme- 
iately under them in plſyeſuit of the Ring. From 
eeace he proceeded wi immigy beer, feeling 
che viciffirudes ofyhunger, fatigue, and pain, 
Wo the houſe ofgone Mr. Lane, an inflScble adhe- 
ent to the royal cuſe, in Staffordſhire. Here he 
eliberated about the means of eſcaping France. 
| hey agregd that he ſhould ride betor© this gentle- 
an's daughter, on a viſit to one Mes. Norton, who 
ved in the neighbourhood of Briſtol. During this 
ourticy he every day met p@ple whoſe perſons he 
new, and once paſſed through a whole regiment of 
he parliament army. 

The king next repaired to the houſe of colonel 
yndham, where he was cordially received ; that 
endeman's family having ever been noted for loy- 
alty. Purſuing his route to the ſea-ſide, he once 
ore had a narrow eſcape from the little n at 
Which he lodged, It happened to be a ſolemn faſt, 


and 


chapel fronting the houſe. Charles was actually 


ſtanding the late wars andloodfhed, as well as the 
preſent faction 'F. power of England had never, 
in any pefiod, appeared ſo formidable to the neigh- 
bouring kifÞdoms, as it at this time, in the 


ſerved to 


lodged in the 


— 


* 
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anda fanatical weaver, who had fought in the par. 
liament army, was preaching againſt the king, in: 


one of the audience. A farrier of the ſame pris. Bl 
_ Ciples, who had been examining the horſes belong. gene 
ing to the paſſengers, came to aſſure the preache, the! 
that he knew by the faſhion of the ſhoes, that one no 
of the trans Mbrics came from the north. The Vas. 
weaver inftantly affirmed, that this horſe could in th 
belong to no other than Charles Stuart, and went fifty 
immediately with the conſtable to the houſe ; but the rend) 
king, in the mean time, found means to eſcape, iſ be 7 
At length, after inexpreſſible hardſhips, and having than 
experienced the fidelity of forty different perſon; He © 
of all ranks, who had, it in their power to betray him, Mit 82 
he, embarked at Shorcham, in Suſſex, and landed We ©: 
fafely in'Normandy. * & to the 
harbo 


The king's party being 


gow totally ſuppreſſed, 
Cromwell entered London 


triumph. Notwith- 


hands of the commonwealth. A Mimerous army 
hforce implicit ſubjection to eſtabliſhed 
authority on all parties, and to ſtrike a gerror int 
foreign nations. „The power of peace ali war wa 
hands with that of jmpoſing 
taxes; and no di of views among the ſeve- 
ral members of the legiſlature, could any longer 
be apprehended. The miflitary genius of the peo 
ple had, by the civil conteſts, been rouſed from 
its former” lethargy, and excellent officers wen 
formed in every bran of ſervice. The confuſion 
into which all things had been thrown, had given 
oppal@nity for men of low ſtations to break throug| 
their obſcurity, and to advance themſelves, by thei 
courage, 


N 
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- 
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courage, to commands, which they were well qua- 
lified to exerciſe, but to which their birth could 
never have entitled them *. 8 | 
Blake, a man of undaunted courage, and great 
generoſity, had defended Lyme and Taunton againſt 
the king with an -inflexible, ſpirit : this many was 


4 now created an admiral, although his experience 
The was entirely confined to the land ryice, and even 
dein that he had not entered until he was almgſt- 
ven BY fifty years of age. Notwithſtanding theſe appa- 


rently infurmountable diſadvantages, he ſoon raiſed 
the naval glory of the nation to a greater height 
than 1t ever attained in any former period. 
He took the command of a fleet which was deſtined, 
to go in ſearch of prince Rupert, who ſtill held 
the command of that ſquadron which had deſerted 
to the king. The prince had taken relugy in the 
harbour of Kinſale, but thinking himſelf igſecure 
there, made the beſt of his way to the"coaſt of Por- 
ugal, Blake hung cloſe upon his rear, and aſed 
im into the Tagus, where, although within ſight 


eighs of Liſbon, he was preparing to attack him; but the 
\ (he emonſtrances of his Portugueſe majeſty at length 
army revailed on him to deſiſt. Prince Rupert afterwards 
i ſhed caped, through the aſſiſtanca gien him by the 
ino Ning, who however was made fo ſuffer ſeverely for 


is inſtance of protection; for the Engliſh admiral, 
ua retaliation, made pris of twenty Portugueſe 
eſſels richly laden, and threatened yet farther ven- 
geance. John IV. dreading fo dangerous a foe to 
us newly-acquired dominion, and ſenſible of the 


2 nequality of the conteſt in which he was engaged, 
wen ade humiliating conceſſions to avert the danger 
ſußon lat threatened him, whereupon he was admitted ta 


lepotzate the renewal of his alliance with England. g 


© * 7 
Hume Hiſt. of Epgland, Vol. VII. p-. 204+ 


urage, 4* Prince 
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Prince Rupert, having loſt a great part of hi 
ſquadron on the coaſt of Spain, directed his courſe 


to the Weſt-Indies; and there his brother, prince 


Maurice, was ſhipwrecked in a hurricane. With 
the fgw ſhips that remained of his ſquadran, he com 
mitted depredations on the commerce of Spain, x 
well as on that of the republic; and at length he re. 
turned to France where he ſold his prizes, together 


with the ſhips that remained of his fleet. 


Of all the infant ſettlements in America, Ney. 
England alone, which was iahabited entirely by 
puritans, acknowledged the authority of the com 
monwealth. Sir George Ayſcue was therefore ſent 


with a fleet to reduce all ſuch as adhered to the 


* 


exiled ſovereign. 


Bermudas, Antigua, Virginia, 
wert ſoon ſubdued; Barbadoes, commanded by 
lord Wwloughby of Parham, made ſome reſiſtance, 
but was preſently obliged to ſubmit. With equal eat 
ere Jerſey, Guernſey, Scilly, and the Iſle of Man, 
rought under ſubjection to the republic; and the 
ſea, which had been much infeſted by privateen 
from thaſe iſlands, was rendered ſafe to the Engliſh 
COMMETCC. W. + 4 f 
Tie parliament ſh their attention to the 
commercial inttreſts of their country, by paſſing 
two very beneficial acts; by the one they reduced 
the legal intereſt of money from eight to ſix pet 
cent. by the other the prohibited all merchandize 
being imported intò England, either from Afi, 
Africa, or America, (including our own plantations) 
in any but Engliſh built ſhips, and belonging elchet 
to Engliſh, or Engliſh-plantation ſubjects, allo 
navigated by an Engliſh commander, and having 
three-fourths of the failors natives of Great Br 
tain: excepting only ſuch merchandize as ſhould be 
imported fire from the place of its grohth, or 
manufacture, in Europe ſolely. Likewiſe all fi 
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was prohibited being imported into England or 
Ireland, nor exported from thence to foreign parts, 
or even from one of our own home-parts to an- 
other, except ſuch as was caught by Engliſh fiſher- 


men. This firſt general navigation- act was parti- 
cularly calculated to check the progreſs of the Dutch 
trade, who; at that time, were the ſole carriers of 
merchandize from one country of Europe to an- 
other; but hereby the greateſt part of their im- 
ports into England was cut off. Until this law 
was enacted, all nations in amity with England 
were at liberty to import what commodities they 
pleaſed, and in any ſhipping; but no ſooner was 
this reſtriction laid, than the Engliſh ſearched the 
Dutch ſhips, and- frequently made prize of them : 
hereupon the States-general ſent over four ambaſ- 
ſadors to England, to repreſent their grievances to 
the Rump-parliament, and to Cromwell, who, in 
their turn, made five ſeveral demands on the State, 
viz, (1.) The arrears of the tribute due for their 
fiſhing on the Britiſh coaſts. (2.) The reſtoration 
of the Spice-Iſlands to England. (3.) For bring- 
ing to juſtice ſuch as were ſtill alive, who com- 
mitted the cruelties at Amboyna and Banda, 
(4.) Satisfaction for the murder of their envoy Do- 
riſlaus, who had been killed by ſome Scotch officers 
at the Hague. -(5.) Reparation for the damages 
which England had ſuſtained from the Dutch in 
Ruſſia, Greenland, &c. amounting to the capital 
ſum of one million ſeven hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling. - This navigation- act therefore greatly con- 
tributed to bring on the fierce naval war which 
broke out in the year 1652. Theſe five demands 
were made with ſo much peremptorineſs, as con- 
vinced the States that it was time to prepare for a 
var with England*. They equipped a fleet of one 


Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. II. p. 86. | 
voi. II. ST hundred 
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hundred and fifty ſail, and took care, by their mi. 
niſters at London, to inform the council of ſtate 


146 


of that armament, This intelligence, inſtead 
ſtriking terror into the {new republic, was conf. 
dered as a menace, and: farther confirmed the par. 
liament in their hoſtile reſolutions. The minds of 
men in both commonwealths were every day mor, 
irritated againſt each other; and the Engliſh par. 
liament, moſt probably, thought a foreign war a 
effectual expedient for uniting the contending fac. 
tions at home. 

The firſt blood that was drawn in this quand 
was occaſioned by commodore Young firing upon: 
Dutch man of war who refuſed him the honour d 
the flag“. The commander acted with great ca- 
tion, and gave the other every opportunity d 
avoiding a diſpute. But the Dutch captain, ha. 
ing poſitive orders from the States not to pay the 
honour whieh the Engliſh exacted from their thi 
in the Channel, peremptorily refuſed to comply: 
the Engliſh commodore hereupon fired on the 
Dutchman, when a ſharp engagement began, in 
which the Hollanders were ſo roughly handled, 2 
to be obliged to ſtrike. There were two other ſhips 
of war, and about twelve merchant-men, none d 
whom interpoſed ; and after the Dutch. ſhips had 
lowered their flags, the contingdore tina without 
making any prizes f. 1 

Admiral Blake, on his return klein FS expeds 
tion againſt prince Rupert's fleet, received the 
thanks of parliament for his gallant ſervices, and 
was appointed, in conjunction. with Dean and Pop 
ham, to the chief command at fea. 4 

Martin Van Tromp, an admiral of great te 
nnn having had the: command of that fleet which 

7118 
T Cambell $ Lives of the Admins 
1 5 gained 
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mi. - ined the memorable victory over the Spaniards in 
ſta re year 1639“, was now appointed by the States 

e Holland, to the command of a fleet of forty 
onl. an, in order to protect the Dutch navigation againſt 

par. the Engliſh privateers. He was forced, by ſtreſs 

Is or weather; as he alledged, to take ſhelter in the 

nor: Downs. On the 18th of May, 1652, this fleet fell 

par. in with a ſmall ſquadron, under the command of 
* major Bourne, whom Van Tromp informed, that 

fac 


ſtreſs of weather had driven him into thoſe parts. 
The Engliſh officer bluntly anſwered, that the ſhort- 
neſs of his ſtay would beſt prove the truth of thoſe 
pretenfions ; and immediately acquainted his ad- 
miral, Blake, who lay off Dover, with the tranſ- 


with this fleet upon Blake, whoſe force conſiſted of 


dered ſeveral cannon, without ſhot, to be fired ; 
Tromp paid no regard to theſe warnings, and Blake 
no ſooner fired a ball at him, than he returned a 
whole broadſide. The engagement immediately 
began with great fury. At the firſt onſet the Eng- 


(his um admiral's ſhip ſuſtained almoſt the whole 
ed weight of the Dutch fleet, but the reſt of his fleet 
* gradually coming into the action, ſupported their 
hou 


admiral with great bravery. The engagement con- 
tinved-very ſharply from four in the afternoon till 
nine at night; and, before the cloſe of it com- 
modore Bourne came in with his eight ſhips, upon 
which the enemy bore away towards the Goodwin 
Sands, after having loſt two ſhips, one of which 
was taken, and the other ſunk. The victory was 
clearly on the ſide of the Engliſh, as the Dutch 
writers themſelves confeſs, there being two Dutch 


* See page 86. 
T 2 ſhips 


action. The next day Van Tromp bore down. 


fifteen ſhips. On their approach without paying 
the honour of the flag to the Engliſh, Blake or- 
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days after Blake took twenty-ſix mercant-ſhips, 
homeward - bound from France. So that in the 
month of July, this indefatigable commander ſent 
forty rich priaes into the river Thames, which did 
incredible injury to the Dutch trade. 

Sir George Ayſcue being now returned from the 
Weſt-Indies, the command in the channel was en- 


fore truſted to him, whilſt Blake failed northwards to 
ſent annoy the Dutch in their herring-fiſhery; and by 
iſh, ſtriking a deciſlve ſtroke, at that ſtaple branch of 
and their commerce; to convince them of their folly in 


diſpyting the ſovereignty of the Britiſh ſeas with 
the Engliſh. Early in July he arrived in thoſe 
parts, Where he found a great number of Dutch 
fiſhing-veſſels, under the protection of twelve men 
of war. This conyoy was immediately attacked; 
they fought bravely for ſome time, but were at 
length obliged to ſurrender, only one eſcaping, who 
choſe to ſecure his ſafety by an early flight. True 
valour is ever generous to a proſtrate foe; the fiſh- 
ing-buſſes being now left defenceleſs, Blake neither 
ſunk nor took them, but permitted them to com- 
lete their ladings, on paying the tax of the tenth 
— which king Charles had impoſed ſome years 
before : ſuch only as refuſed co comply with theſe 
equitable conditions, were either ſunk or driven 
aſhore, The Dutch themſelves were grateful. for 
this ſignal act of moderation, and we do not find 
that the Engliſh parliament diſapproved it, 

In the mean time vice-admiral Ayſcue was not 
idle on his ſtation; he fell in with a fleet of ſhips 
bound from St. Ubes, or Setubal, a ſea- port of Por- 
tugal, conſiſting of forty ſail, and either took 


fri- burnt, ſtranded, or plundered near thirty of them, 
the on the coaſt of France. 
ag j While Blake was triumphing in the north, Van 


Tromp, with a-fleet of ſeventy men of war, ap- 
| | peared 
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peared at the mouth of the Thames, with a = 


to cut off the ſquadron under Ayſcue, or to make was le 
a deſcent on the coaſt; but he was fruſtrated in i fleet! 
both - theſe views. Hereupon he failed northward into! 
to intercept Blake, but his ſhips being diſperſed by his ſhi 
a ſtorm, he was diſappointed in that object likewiſe Th 
and returned into port without effecting any thine Brital 
and with the loſs of five frigates, which being ſep: i Van C 
rated in the ſtorm from the reſt of the fleet, were tackec 
taken by Blake on his return home“. | war al 

This miſcarriage of the grand fleet ſpread dif- bounc 
contents among the Dutch, and popular clamour day's 
ran ſo high againſt Van Tromp, that he was induced Elba, 
to throw up his commiſſion. De Ruyter ſuc. night, 
ceeding him in the command, immediately put the en 
to ſex; and on the 16th of Auguſt came up with of war 
Sir George Ayſcue's fleet off Plymouth. The fight Porto 
began about four o'clock in the afternoon: The morn 
Engliſh admiral, with nine other ſhips, - charged Van ( 
through the Dutch fleet, and having thereby gained liſh c. 
the weather-gage, turned upon them with great br and h 
very. Night parted the combatants when the bat. water: 
tle had become deſperate. The next morning deſiſt; 
Ruyter made the beſt of his way for his own coaſt, ing th 
his fleet having been very roughly handled, inſo- was | 
much that ſome of his beſt ſhips were ſcarce able carnay 
to keep afloat. + The force of the two fleets ws not ſu 
not greatly difproportionate in ſhips of war, but came 
the Dutch admiral ſtrengthened himſelf by bringing lengtl 
twenty of the merchant-ſhips, which he convoyed, comm 
into'the line of battle. On the fide of the Englih We | 
the whole weight of the action reſted on ten ſhips, linkin 
the reſt of the fleet not properly ſupporting their detene 
admiral; the rear- admiral Peck loſt his leg, of which N 

ot 


wound he ſoon after died; moſt of the captain 


* Clarendon. Heath's Chronicle, 
WhO 
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who did their duty were wounded, and a, fireſhip 
was loſt. The Engliſh admiral followed the Dutch 
eet for ſome time the next day, and then returned 
into Plymouth Sound to refreſh his men, and refic 
his ſhips s. - 2135: 5 

The war was not long confined to the coaſts ot 
Britain; in the Mediterranean the Dutch. admiral, 
Van Galen, with eleven men of war, met and at- 
tacked commodore Badily, who with three men of 
war and a fire ſhip, was convoying ſome homeward- 
bound merchantmen from the Levant. - The firſt 


. day's fight began in the afternoon, off the Iſland of 
al Elba, near the coalt of Tuſcany, and continued till 
* night, with little advantage to either P In 
pot the night the Engliſh merchant-ſhips left the-men 
* of war, and ſet all their ſails for the harbour of 


porto-Longone, in the Iſle of Elba. The next 


o morning the battle was renewed with great fury. 
10 Van Galen began a cloſe engagement with the Eng- 
al liſh commodore, but being diſabled in his rigging, 


and having received three ſhot between wind and 
water, and been thrice on fire, he was forced to 
deſiſt; another of the enemy's largeſt ſhips renew- 


* ing the attack, had her main-malt ſhot away, and 
* was boarded by the Phoenix frigate: a dreadful 
\ble carnage enſued, but the bravery of the Engliſh was 


not ſufficient to ſupport their temerity ; molt of the 
ſeamen were either. killed or. wounded, and at 
length the ſhip was taken, In the mean time the 
commodore's ſhip was attacked, and boarded by 
two Dutch ſhips at the ſame time; but far from 
linking under this unequal conflict, he continued to 
defend himſelf with ſuch firmneſs, that the Dutch 
hiſtorians themſelves confeſs, that their ſhips were 
both beaten off, with the loſs of their captains, 


* Heath's Chronicle. 
and 
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ſhips of the two republicsyremained there; he there- 
fore inſiſted that the Engliſh ſhould either reſtore. 
her, or quit the port. To venture out to ſea, ' 
whilſt Van Galen, with ſixteen men of war; a fire- 

ſhip, and ſeveral ſtout merchantmen, was cruiſing 
to intercept them, was a deſperate” ſtep ; but as 

there was no other alternative but that of giving up 

the frigate, the former was choſen ; for though ĩt was 
the moſt dangerous, it was the molt honourable. ©: 
No ſooner was this reſolution formed, than com- 
odore Badily, who ſtill lay at Elba with his ſmall 
Worce, was apprized of it; and it was agreed be- 
een the two commodores, that Badihy ſhould ap- 
dear before Leghorn, and by engaging the Duteh 
leet in a chaſe of him, give Appleton's: ſquadron 
n opportunity of putting to ſea. This ſtratagem 
25 put in execution, and produced the conſe 
guences which might have been fbreſvden; for Van 
alen diſpatched a part of his fleet: after Badily, 


— killt, with his chief force, he waited to attack Ap- 
4 leton- as ſoon as he ſhould be out at ſea. Nine 
nix utch men of war were now oppoſed to ſix Eng- 


ih, which odds were increaſed by a random ſhot 
rom Van Galen's ſhip ſetting fire: to the Bonaven- 

ure of forty- four guns, and blowing it up; at the 
ame time a ſhot from that ſhip broke the Dutck 
miral's leg; of which wound he died three weeks 
alter, at Leghorn. The Engliſh: commodore was 
hen attacked by two of the Hollanders at the ſame 
ime, againſt whom he maintained a cloſe fight for 
ve hours, with ſuch bravery and ſucceſs, as almoſt 
o ſilence the two ſhips: Van Galen obſerving the 
ndaunted ſpirit of the Engliſh-commander, deſ- 
perately wounded as he was, directed his ſhips to 
all down to the aſſiſtance of his friends: in his 
progreſs he was in imminent danger from a fire- 

hip ſent off from Badily's ſquadron, and which 
Pbliged him to deſiſt from his purpoſe; ſo that he 
Vor, II. U Was 
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Cu- 
was deprived of the glory of deciding the fortune 


of the day; but another ſhip coming to the aſi. 2 
tance of the Hollanders who were engaged with wy 
Appleton, the attack was renewed with vigour, Je 
Some Dutch writers relate, that the 78 ah com- di 
mander, finding himſelf oppreſſed by ſuch unequi ern 
numbers, like the brave Sir Richard Grenville in * 
the reign of queen Elizabeth“, attempted to bloy 5 
up his ſhip; but in this deſperate deſign, like the Nut 
former hero, he was oppoſed by his officers and the vp 
crew, ſo that he was obliged to yield. Young © th 
Van Tromp attacked the Sampſon, but was beaten 8 
off after an obſtinate conteſt, though ſoon after ſhe The 
was burnt. by a fire-ſhip. The Levant-Merchan yas 
alſo not only beat off a ſhip that encountered, her, ue 
but ſtranded it; after which ſhe was herſelf taken; 1 
as alſo the Pilgrim, having loſt her main and diſch 
mizen-maſts in the fight. The only remaining funk, 
Engliſh ſhip of the fix that ſailed out of Leghor Ther 
was the Mary, who diſengaged herſelf from the haps: 
enemy, and joined Badily's ſquadron, which hat — 
kept aloof during the engagement f. To retun fleet, 
now to the tranſactions nearer home. 8 * 
Aſter his expedition northward, Blake cruiſed in WW Holle 
the Channel, where he greatly. annoyed the Duc WW 
in their trade; and the French having committed 7 Iv 
ſome hoſtilities on the Banks of Newfoundland, an 
this dauntleſs chieftain attacked a ſtrong ſquadron ek 
of their ſhips, as they were paſſing to the felief c He: 
Dunkirk, all of which he either took or deſtroyed; officer 
by which means that important fortreſs fell into the Thi 
hands of the Spaniards. Notwithſtanding which fulpen 
the French were not diſpoſed to retaliate ; but, 01 2 
the contrary, ſought the re- eſtabliſnment of friend dhe fe 
ſhip between them and the common wealth. tacked 
| 2 liery fi 
* ol. I. p. 466. Lediard's Naval Hiſtory, p. 55 
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Soon after, Blake fell in with the grand fleet of 


iſ Holland, off the North Foreland, which was com- 
with manded by De Witt and De Ruyter. He di- 


vided his fleet into three ſquadrons; the firit of 


* which he commanded in perſon; the ſecond was 

qual under vice-admiral Penn; and the third under rear- 

the admiral! Bourne. On the 28th of September, about 
V 


three in the afternoon, the engagement began. The 
Dutch were ſheltered behind a ſand-bank, and in 
the attack many of the Engliſh ſhips ran a-ground, 
ſo that they were obliged to deſiſt, until De Witt, 
quitting his retreat, bravely invited an action. 
The Engliſh rear-admiral firſt began the onſet, and 
was gallantly ſeconded by the whole fleet. A Dutch 
man of war attempting to board the Sovereign, 
was inſtantly ſunk by the firſt broadſide which ſhe 
diſcharged; two other Dutch men of war were 
ſunk, and a fourth blown up during the fight. 
Their rear-admiral and two of their captains, were 
made priſoners. De Witt was hereupon glad to 
retire, and in his flight was followed by the Engliſh 
fleet, until the night intervened: and the next day 
the chaſe was continued quite to the harbours of 
Holland. Blake then returned in triumph to the 
Downs, and from thence into port, having had 
about three hundred men killed, and as many 
wounded ; to the accommodation of the latter of 


" whom the parliament paid particular attention ; they 
oy lixewiſe ſent their thanks to the admiral and his 
4 officers, 

Tr The naval operations of this active year were not 


ſuſpended by the approach of winter. In the be- 
ginning of November, Blake indeed thought that 
the ſeaſon of action was over, and therefore de- 
tached twenty ſail of his ſhips to protect the col- 
liery from Newcaſtle ; he ſent twelve more to Ply- 
mouth, and fifteen ſailed up the Thames, to repair 


001 U 2 the 


| 
| 


| 
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mage they had received in a ſtorm; he hin! 


the da 
ſtill riding in the Downs with about thirty-ſevg 
ſhips. Van Tramp, who was again inveſted vit 
the chief command, having intelligence of the n 
duced ſtate of the Engliſh fleet, put to ſea with 
ſeventy ſeven ſhips of war, in order to attack it. 0. 
the aꝗth of November he came in ſight, the Engl 
fleet lying where the firſt battle had been fought 
Blake, after holding a council of war, reſolved not t 
decline the combat, notwithſtanding the great ine. 
quality of the two fleets; but a ſtorm ariſing, tie 
were obliged to defer fighting till the next da, 
Early in the morning the batile began with grex 
fury. Blake in the Triumph, with his ſeconds, th 
Victory and the Vanguard, were, for a long tim, 
engaged with near twenty of the enemy, the ſupe 
riority of whoſe force had well nigh borne down the 
admiral, but for the ſeaſonable intervention of other 
ſhips of his ſquadron. On this ſuccour arriving 
the fight continued as furious as ever; and not 
withſtanding the great ſuperiority of the enemy, 
remained doubtful for many hours. The Garland 
and Bonaventure, commanded by Akſon and Bat 
ten, bore down to Van 1romp's ſhip, and with a 
unparalled intrepidity boarded her. The Dutch 
vice-admiral, Evertzen, feeing the danger to which 
his commander was expoſed, haſtened to his up 
port, and thereby reſcued him from his affzulanis 
but not before great havock had: been made among 
the Durch; the admiral's ſecretary and purlet 
were killed by his fide. Among the Engliſh, mol 
df the brave. fellows that made this bold attempt 
were cut to pieces, and their two ſhips were a 
length taken. Theſe were the only ſhips thi 
fell into the hands of the Dutch, during this well 
fought but unfortunate action; but three other ſhip! 


were ſunk. At length night parted the * 
0 


imm 


gage 
been 
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The gallant: Blake, thinking he had fully main- 
tained the nation's honour, and his own, by en- 
paging an enemy ſo ſuperior, and coming off with 
© little loſs, retired to the river. The Dutch ex- 
uted beyond meaſure at this inconſiderable advan- 
tage; and ſuch was the filly vanity of their admiral, 
that he is ſaid to have paſſed through the Channel, 
with a broom at his main-top-maſt head, as it 
were, to ſweep the ſea of the Engliſh ; but this tri- 
vmph ſo vauntingly diſplayed, was to be very ſhort- 
lived. 4 all 
All the homeward-bound trade of Holland was 
appointed to rendezvous at the Ifle of Rhe, in the 
Bay of Biſcay; thither Van Tromp and De Ruyter, 
(who was now the ſecond in command) with their 
formidable and victorious fleet, repaired to eſcort 
them home. £07 dt: 
The Engliſh parliament was impatient to wipe 


off the diſgrace which their arms had ſuſtained by 


this check: they collected their naval force from all 
quarters, which when brought together, outnum- 
bered that which was led by Van i romp. At the 
requeſt of Blake they ſent for general Monk from 
Scotland to join in the command; and Deane was 
appointed rear- admiral. Such was the expedition uſed 
in forwarding this armament, that they failed down 
the Channel before Van Tromp could return fram the 
Bay. The Dutch admiral was ſurprized to ſee ſo 
powerful an enemy drawn up to receive him off 
Portland. He had ſeventy-fix men of war, and 
was eſcorting about three hundred merchant- hips. 
By break of day, on the 18th of February, 1653, 
the Engliſh deſcried the Dutch fleet ſteering along 
the coaſt of France, near Cape La Hogue, and 
immediately bore down to give them battle. T he en- 
gagement which enſued was the moſt furious that had 
been fought between theſe warlike and rival repub- 

lics. 
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tics. The. admirals Blake and Deane were both 0h 


board the Triumph, which, with twelve other 


ſhips, firſt began the action about eight in the 
morning. They were very roughly treated befor 
the reſt of the fleet came up, though gallantly ſe. 
conded by Lawſon in the Fairfax, and captain 
Mildmay in the Vanguard. Almoſt at the ful. on 
ſet, Blake received a waund in the thigh ; and hi 
captain Ball, and his ſecretary Sparrow, were both 
gain by his fide: great numbers of his feamen were 
killed, and ſcarcely any remained without a wound; 
the ſhip too was ſo miſerably ſhattered, that it had 
little ſhare in the fight of the two following days, 
The brave captain Mildmay, in the Vanguard, 
(who had boldly attacked and taken the Dutch 
vice-admiral in a former action) was ſlain. The 
Proſperous, of forty-four-guns, was boarded by 
De Ruyter, and taken; but while he himſelf wx 
near 1 the ſame fate, ſhe was retaken by 
the Merlin frigate. Van Tromp's own ſhip wa 
long engaged with Blake; great deſtruction wa 
made among his officers and ſeamen, and his ſhip 
was greatly diſabled. * One Dutch man of war wa 
blown up, ſix more were either ſunk or taken, 
Such as fell into the hands of the Engliſh, had 
their rigging ſo clotted with blood and brains 
that no one could look upon them without hor- 
ror*. Mer 
The enſuing night was ſpent in repairing the da- 
mages which had been ſuſtained on each fide, and 
in preparations for renewing the fight the next morn- 
ing. Returning light diſcovered the enemy ſeven 
leagues off Weymouth, whither the Engliſh plied, 
and came up with them in the afternoon, about 
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hree leagues to the ſouch · weſt of the INe of Wight. 
Wan Tromp had rallied his fleet, and ranged it in 

ne form of a creſcent, incloſing the merchant-ſhips 
Within a ſimicircle, and in that poſition he main- 
cained a retreating fight towards the French coaſts. 

The Engliſh made ſeveral bold and hazardous at- 
tempts to break through to the merchant-men ; in 
one of which De Ruyter's ſhip was again ſb roughly 
ſaluted, that he was obliged to be towed out of 
the line: captain Lawſon, at the ſame time, 
bearded one of the Dutch men of war, and brought 
her off. At length the merchant-ſhips finding the 
men of war no longer in a conditien to protect them, 
began to ſhift for themſelves, and for the greater 
expedition, threw a conſiderable part of their cargo 
overboard, Eight Dutch ſhips of force, and four- 
teen or ſixteen merchant-men, fell into the hands 
of the Engliſh in this day's action. Night, which 
in the engagement in the Downs had befriended 
Blake, now rendered the like ſervice to the haraſſed 
Dutch; but ſkirmiſhes happened from the cloſe of 
the day to the return of it. 

The next morning the Dutch were near Bou- 
logne, with the Engliſh cloſe at their heels. The 
fight was ſoon renewed, and laſted with great fury 
and bravery on both ſides, till four in the afternoon, 
when the —— retreated to the Sands before Ca- 
lais; and from thence tided it home, the wind 
favouring them, and the Engliſh being fearful of 
venturing on thoſe ſhallow, coaſts. In this 
purſuit three Dutch men of war were taken by 
the captains Lawſon, Marten, and Graver; and 
Penn picked up ſeveral merchantmen. The Dutch 
loſt, in theſe three days actions, eleven ſhips of 
war, and thirty merchant-ſhipsT. Fifteen hundred 


Columna Roſtrata, p. 115. Lediard's Naval Hiſto . c49. Bur- 
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of their men were killed, and a greater numhe; 
made priſoners. On the ſide of the Engliſh only 
one ſhip was loſt, the Sampſon, which her captain 
finding diſabled, ſunk : but their loſs of men wy 
little inferior to the Dutcht. In this action Blake 
availed himſelf very much of a large body of ſol. 
ders, who acted in quality marines, and whoſe 
ſmall arms did great execution. 

By this time the States-general had incurred ſuch 
enormous debts for the maintenance of the war, 
and their trade had ſuffered ſo ſeverely by the Eng. 
liſh, chat nothing but dejeCtion and murmurs were 
to be met with in Holland. Their whole com- 
meree by the Channel was cut off; even that to 
the Baltic was much moleſted by Engliſh priva- 
teers; their fiſheries were totally at a ſtand. Aboye 
ſixteen hundred of their ſhips had been taken; and 
alÞthis diſtreſs they ſuffered not to farther any na. 
tional intereſts, but by * contending about mere 
points of honour: they therefore thought proper to 
make new coneeflions to the parliament: but be- 
fore this negotiation could be ſet on foot, a ſtrange 
revolution happened in England. 

Cromwell, by this time, perceived that the par- 
liament dreaded his ambition, and that under co- 
loutof a ſea-war, they aimed at the diſbanding of 
the land- army. On ſuch firm foundations was built 
the credit of this extraordinary man, that though 
an adept in intrigue and diſſimulation, he judg- 
ed it ſuperfluous to employ any diſguiſe in con- 
ducting this bold enterprize. He ſummoned 
a general council of officers, and found that 
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they were diſpoſed to receive any impreſſions he 
choſe to make upon them. The thx between the — 
| | t Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol, II. p. 175+ { Noty 
ne proc 


military 
Vol. 
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et Joyce ſeized the king at Holdenby; and the 
encral officers conſidered the parliament as at once 
heir creature and their rival; and beheld, with 
ruſt, the offices and emoluments of government 
xcluſively enjoyed by its members. In this coun- 
| of officers it was reſolved to frame a remonſtrance 
p parliament, complaining of the arrears due to the 
rmy; and reminding the parliament of the many 
ears they had fat, and of their former ptofeſſions to 


"5 e model the repreſentation, and cauſe ſueceſſive 
were . * 0 

lections, at proper intervals of time, ſo that the 
erden of legiſlation might be ſhifted from thoſe 


ho had ſo long ſupported it, with great danger and 
vtioue., They confeſſed that the parliament had 
cchieved noble enterprizes, and had ſurmounted 
ighty difficulties, yet they contended that the na- 
on at large ought not to be excluded from bear- 


JC . . 5 

* g a part in the ſervice of their country. They 
be. crc fore deſired them, after ſettling a council which 
* ght execute the laws during the interval, to ſum- 
8 


on a new parliament, and eſtabliſh that free and 
qual government which they had ſo long promiſed 
d the people. 6, 

This remonſtrance was diſreliſned by the majo- 
iy in the houſe ; who reſolved, that it was not a 
roper time to diſſolve the parliament, while the 
ation had a war to carry on, and many other im- 
ortant affairs to tranſact, but that writs ſhould be 
ſued for the return of members for the vacant 
ats. At the ſame time they appointed a com- 


7 nttee to prepare a bill, forbidding all perſons to 
he rent ſuch remonſtrances, and making it high 


reaſon ſo to do. N 
Notwithſtanding this firmneſs in the parliament, 
e proceedings of the army were warmly ſupported 


Hum: ': Hiſt, of England, Vol. VII. p. 238. 
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ry 


litary and civil powers, was firſt made when cor- 
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e then. turned out all the members, ordered the 
dor to be locked, and putting the key in his pocket, 
tired to his lodgings at Whitehall. Thus, by 
ne daring exploit, which was atchieved without 
loodſhed or clamour, the new republic was abo- 
hed, and the whole power of three kingdoms, 
vil and military, veſted in the perſon of Crom- 
_— | 
The army now, by their own authority, declared 
romwell protector of the realm. He was pro- 
aimed in London, and other parts of the king- 
om, inſtalled at Whitehall in the palace of the 
neliſh kings, and inveſted with all the power of 
prereignty itſelf. Juſtice was to be adminiſtered 
his name, and from him all magiſtracy and ho- 
ours were to be derived: the right of making 
ace, war, and alliances was lodged in him ; 
ut herein he was to act entirely by the advice, and 
th the conſent of his council. This council was 
ot to exceed twenty-one, nor to be leſs than thir- 
en perſons, who were to enjoy their office during 
fe or good behaviour; and in caſe of a vacancy, 
e remaining members were ra name three, of 


pom the protector was to chuſe one. He had 
ent; e power of pardoning all crimes, except murder 
e La d treaſon ; and all forfeitures devolved to him. 
ie was to ſummon a parliament every three years, 


d allow them to fit five months, without adjourn- 
ent, prorogation, or diſſolution. The bills they 
aſſed were to be preſented for his conſent ; but if 
was not obtained within twenty days, they were 
become laws by the authority of parliament. A 
anding -army was eſtabliſhed for Britain and 
eland of twenty thouſand foot, and ten thouſand 


* Hume's Hiſt. of England, Vol. VII. p. 219. Smollett's Hiſt, of 
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convey a large fleet of merchantmen round by it 
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horſe; and funds were aſſigned for their ſuppon: 
theſe were not to be diminiſhed without the pr, 
tector's conſent. The protector and council we 
to have the power of enacting laws, during the in 
tervals of parliament, which were to be yl 
till the next ſeſſion. Ihe chancellor, tre; 
ſurer, admiral, chief governors of Scotland and lu 
land, and the chief juſtices of both the benchs 
were to be choſen with the approbation of parliz 
ment; and in the intervals, with the approbationg 
the council, to be afterwards ratified by parliamen; 
Joleration was provided for all thoſe who profeli 
faith in Jeſus Chriſt, with an exception to popen 
and prelacy.; and to ſuch as, under the profelliond 
Chriſt, held forth and practiſed licentiouſneſs. The 
protector was to enjoy his office during life; ad 
on his death, his place was immediately to be ſup 
plied by the council. 

Theſe innovations in the civil government, thm 
a languor over the naval operations in the ſpriyi 
of 1653, and fruſtrated the negotiation for a peat, 
which the ſtates of Holland and Zealand had i 
on foot, and ardently wiſhed to render effectul 
Van Tromp availed himſelf of this ſhort ſeaſo 
wherein the vigilance of the Engliſh was relaxed, it 
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north, (for the route by the Channel was too dar 
gerous to be attempted) which he eſcorted out a 
home in ſafety : he then entered the Downs wit 
his men of war, made ſome prizes, and to ſhow lu 
proweſs, battered Dover-Caſtle“; but he was ot 
chaſtiſed for this vaunt. 
An Engliſh fleet, conſiſting} of ninety- five fails 
men of war, and five fire-thips, commanded | 


® Campbeli's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. II. p. 180. 
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port Tonk and Deane, aſſiſted by vice-admiral Penn 
e nd captain Lawſon, (then made a rear-admiral) was 
| wrl.dembled in Yarmouth Roads“. The Dutch had 
he M rinety-eight men of war and fix fire-ſhips, the com- 


vadlnanders of which were Van 1 romp, De Witt, De 
tre WR uycer, and Evertſens: each power was ſolicitous 
deo decide the diſpute by coming to a general ac- 
nchen ion. No ſooner was the Dutch fleet out of the 
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exel, than the Engliſh bore down to engage it. 
On the 2d of June 1653, the battle began, about 
leven o'clock in the morning. One of the firſt 
broadſides from the enemy killed the brave admiral 
Deane, whoſe body was almoſt cut in two by a 
chain-ſhot. Monk, who was on board the ſame 
ſhip, with great preſence of mind covered his body 
with a cloak, and as there was ſtill an admiral to 
command, no flag was taken down, ſo that the fleet 
remained ignorant of what had happened, and the 
fight was continued with unabating warmth. The 


threy 


pig blue ſquadron charged through the enemy, and 
peace rear-admiral Lawſon laid himſelf along-lide of 
ad De Ruyter, to whom, in former actions, he had 
dul been a deſperate, and almoſt a ſucceſsful affailant. 


ealog 
ed, U 


\t this time he had well-nigh taken the Dutch ad- 
miral, but _ diverted from his prey, he ſunk 


y ia Dutch ſhip of forty-two guns. The fight con- 
car nved very hot till three o'clock, when the Dutch 
n u fell into great confuſion, and Van Tromp ſaw him- 
vi elf obliged to make a kind of running fight till 
nine in the evening, when a ſtout ſhip commanded 
cb Cornelius Van Velſen blew up. In the night 


Blake arrived with a ſquadron of eighteen ſhips. 
The Dutch ftill retreating towards the coaſt of 
Flanders, the fight was renewed the next day about 
noon, off Neuport, in the Auſtrian Netherlands, 


® Lediard's Naval Hiſtory, P- 552 · 
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with greater fury than the day before, and conti. 


nued very hot for about four hours. Vice-adiniry 
Penn twice boarded Tromp's ſhip, and would hay 
taken it, but for the fupport which it received from 
De Witt and De Ruyter. The Dutch at length 
were ſo hotly preſſed on all fide, that they fell int 
the utmoſt confuſion, and being entirely routed, 
fought their ſafety among the Flats, from whenee, 
with great difficulty, they reached Zealand. n 
thefe actions fix of the beſt ſhips in the Dutch feet 
were ſunk, two were blown up, and eleven taken, 
fix of their captains were made priſoners, with up- 
wards of fifteen hundred men. Of the ſhips, one 
bore a vice-admiral's flag, and two thoſe of rear- 
admirals. On the ſide of the Engliſh not a ſhip wa 
Toft, and very few men were ſlain. 'This important 
victory may therefore be ſaid to have been purchaſe 
with the loſs of the brave admiral Deane, and one 
captain. | 
After this diſaſter, Van Tromp, in a memorial to 
the States-general, ſat forth, that the ſhips and guns 
of the Dutch fleet were too ſlender to cope with 
thoſe of the Engliſh ; and De Ruyter declared, that 
he would not put to ſea again, if his fleet was not 
reinforced with greater and better ſhips*. In 
conſequence of this important victory the Engliſh 
fleets lay on the Dutch coaſts, and put an entire ſtop 
to their trade. The States, impatient of ſuch los 
and diſhonour, exerted themſelves to the utmoſt 
to retrieve their affairs. Never, on any occaſion, 
did the power and vigour of that republic appear 
in a more conſpicuous light: in a few weeks they 
had repaired and manned their fleet, and equipped 
ſome ſhips of a larger ſize than any which they ha 
hitherto ſent to ſea. Tromp ſat fail with this 
force, determined to fight the victors, and to die 


# Thurloe's State Papers, Vol. I. p. 290. 
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rather than to yield the conteſt. The two, fleets 
were pretty equal in force, and the deſire. of poſ- 
ſeling the ſovereignty of the ocean, animated both 
States to a fierce and obſtinate conflict. A ge- 
neral engagement began on the 31ſt of July, and 
continued eight hours with terrible fury; and as it 
was the laſt, ſo was it the moſt fierce combat: du- 
ring this impetuous war. At the beginning of the 
action the Dutch fire-ſhips had well nigh decided 
the fortune. of the day, being managed with great 
dexterity, many of the largeſt veſſels in the Engliſh 
fleet were in imminent danger of being ſet on 
fire; the Triumph had like to have periſhed, inſo- 
much that moſt of her crew threw themſelves into 
the ſea, but by the exertions of thoſe that remained 
on board, the flames were extingutſhed *®. Admi- 
ral Lawſon attacked De Ruyter with ſuch fury, as 
to kill or wound above half his men, and ſo diſ- 
abled his ſhip, that it was towed out of the fleet, but 
that brave Dutchman would not be withheld from 
the ſcene of action by the diſaſter of his ſhip, there- 
fore going on board another, he continued to mains 
tain the fight. It is ſaid by Burchet t, that Monk, 
to put a ſpeedy end to the war, had iſſued orders 
to all his captains, neither to give nor to. take 
quarter; ſo that, in a few hours, the air was filled 
with the fragments of ſhips blown up, and human 
bodies; and the ſea was dyed with blood. When the 
fight had continued about ſix hours, Van Tromp, 
as he was delivering out his orders, was ſhot 
through the body with a muſket bullet, and 1n- 
ſtantly expired. This ſo damped the ardour of the 
whole fleet, that it preſently began to give way. 
At the beginning of the battle the Dutch had five 
lags flying on board their fleet, and when they 


* H-ath's Chronicle, p. 247. Page 384. 
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began to retreat, only one remained. By nigh 
the ſhattered navy of Holland recovered the Tex] 
Twenty-fix of their _ were ſunk * ; five of thei 
captains were taken priſoners, and near five thouſany 
men were ſlain or drowned. The orders forbidding 

varter were not ſtrictly obſerved, for twelve hun. 
dred Dutchmen were taken out of the ſea, whilf 
their ſhips were ſinking f. This ſignal victon 
was purchaſed with conſiderable loſs on the ſide of 
the Engliſh, four hundred men, and eight captain; 
periſhed in the fight, and above ſeven thouſand yer 
wounded 4. | 

Cromwell gave the moſt effectual orders for the Eng: 
liſn navy to be repaired, that he might avail himſelf 
the conſternation which the death of Tromp, and ay ei 
the defeat of their fleet, had ſpread among the pro- * of 
vinces, The parliament which Cromwell had nomi- pany, 2 
nated were then ſitting, and immediately voted gol Hoe + 
chains to be preſented to the generals Blake and Monk, Amboy 
vice-admiral Penn, and rear-admiral Lawſon ; live. : 
medals to the captains. The 25th of Auguſt ſo- ere po 
lowing was appointed for a day of ſolemn thank. M bufneſ 
giving; and Monk being then in London, Crom. | 
well, at a feaſt in the city, himſelf put the chai 
about his neck, and required him to wear tt 
during the entertainment 8. Meanwhile the ne 


Ngagec 
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gotiations for a peace were renewed. The United prevent 
States, overwhelmed with the expence of the wa, WiWettleme 
terrified by their loſſes, and mortified by their de Neft of 
feats, were extremely deſirous of an accommodation the wan 
with an enemy whom they experienced to be an over Win to ge 
match for them. Charles, ſtill acknowledged king m [; 
of Great-Britain by France, ſignified an inclins- Wiſhis ſou 
tion to ſerve on board the Dutch fleet; but that aid in 
* '« Lives of the Admirals, Vol. It. | tee, 
* ono gooey 1 * x? * | { Column ** 
Roſtrata, p. 134. Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. II. p. 1. en Hol! 
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lic, though they expreſſed a ſenſe of the 
git m__ 23238 them, declined an offer which 
fel. tended to foment the quarrel with the Engliſh com- 
monwealth. ' he war, though maintained no more 
and than three years, had been carried on with ſuch ac- 
ing tivity on both ſides, as could not fail of greatly 
un. impoveriſning the victor, and almoſt ruining the 
lt vanquiſned. Cromwell, rather than load the people 
07 with new impoſitions, which might have excited a 
dangerous clamour, at that juncture of his newly- 
ins, acquired power, was well diſpoſed towards peace, 
vere and it was ratified on the 5th of April i654. B 
f this treaty the Dutch conſented to pay the long · diſ- 
g, puted compliment to the Britiſh flag; they aban- 
If of WW doned the intereſts of Charles; they engaged to 
and WW pay eighty-five thouſand pounds as indemnification 
pro. ¶ for loſſes ſuſtained by the Engliſh Faſt-India Com- 
Ml pany, and to reſtore to them the Iſland of Polerone ; 
goto who had been concerned in the maſſacre at 
onk, WAmboyna were to be puniſhed, if any remained 
and alive, and three thouſand fix hundred and twenty- 
five pounds was to be paid to the ſufferers in that 
n bufneſs, or their repreſentatives; and a defenſive 
OM league was entered into between the two States. 

han The deſperate war in which the Dutch had been 
paged, which ſeemed to threaten almoſt the en - 
ire deſtruction of their commonwealth, did not 
prevent thoſe indefatigable people from making a 


wan ettlement at the Cape of Good-Hope, for the be- 
de efit of their Eaſt-India trade. They had long felt 
ation the want of a place where their veſſels might put 
over- 


to get refreſhments, both in going and returning 
rom India. They therefore ſettled a colony on 
his ſouthern extremity of Africa, as is gener 

lad in the year 1652, to ſerve as a ſtaple for the 
ommerce of Europe and Aſia. I he Engliſh Eaſt- 
ndia Company, among the demands which it made 
in Holland when the peace was ſettled, claimed a 
Vox, II. Y right 
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right to colonize and fortify at the Cape, and 9 
trade from thence without reſtriction; to ſuppon 
which, they alledged, that in the reign of king 
James, (but the preciſe year is not ſpecified) one d 
their ſhips took poſſeſſion of lands ſituated there, 
caſt up a rampart; which they called James's Mount 
and planted the Engliſh colours thereon ®. The; 
claims however were not admitted on the ratification 
of the peace. | | 

The war between the two republics being ter 
minated, Cromwell was at leiſure to bend his 2. 
tention to other powers of Europe, to whom he 
bore no friendly diſpoſition. The queen of Eng. 
land, and her ſon Charles, reſided generally x 
Paris, and received from the French court a mal 
yearly penſion. This aſſiſtance was very diſpleaſing 
to the Engliſh government; accordingly we hare 
ſeen Blake attack and ſeize a whole fquadron d 
French ſhips, which were carrying ſupplies to Du. 
kirk. The French miniſtry thought it expedient 
to renounce the intereſts of the royal family, t 
avoid a rupture with England; Charles was there: 
fore treated with ſuch ſtudied indifference in Franct, 
that he quitted the kingdom, and went firſt to Spy 
and then to Cologne. Cardinal Mazarine, prime 
miniſter to Louis XIV. was extremely ſoliciton 
to engage Cromwell in an alliance with Franc 
againſt Spain; and, in ſhort, all the nations d 
Europe, which had ſlighted the alliance of Englan 
under the reigns of James and Charles, ſolicited i 
under the protector. Mazarine, on the .part 0 
France, and Don Louis O'Haro, on that of Span 
uſed all their arts of policy to unite themſelves t 
him; and Cromwell, for ſome time, enjoyed tit 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing himſelf courted by the tw 
moſt powerful kingdoms in Europe f. He 
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* Collection of Treaties, Vol. III. 
Louis XIV. Vol. I. 3. 70. 
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nd ty charged with having adopted a falſe ſyſtem of po- 

PPo BW licy, by aiding the dangerous ambition of France, 

king to weaken the declining condition of Spain; for 

Ne 0 by entering into the views of cardinal Mazarine, 

here he contributed to aggrandize a power that has been 

The terrible to Europe ever ſince. At that time the court 
ee 


of London had to decide whether preſent gain or fu- 
ture ſecurity was to be preferred : Cromwell choſe 
the former. He knew that in weakening the power. 
of France poſterity might feel the conſequence 


is 4-8 but would not be inclined to acknowledge its obli- 
m tt gations to his agency; his conduct therefore 
Eng proves rather his want of patriotiſm than of capa- 
ly x city, The extenſive empire, and yet extreme weak- 
(mal nes of Spain in the Weſt-Indies ; the vigorous 
aling WW courage, and great naval power of England, were 
hare circumſtances, which, when compared, excited the 
n df ambition of the enterprizing protector, and made 
Dun. bim hope, that he might, by ſome gainful conqueſt, 
dien E render forever illuſtrious, that dominion which he 
„ had aſſumed over his country. Should he fail of 
_ theſe durable acquiſitions, the Indian treaſures, 
ancy, 


which muſt every year croſs the ocean to reach 
Spain, were, he thought, a ſure prey to the Engliſh 
navy, and would ſupport his military force, with- 
out loading the people with new burdens. The 
protector was informed of the ſtate of the Spaniſh 
ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies, by one who had 
been a Romiſh prieſt, and was named Gage, but 
who had embraced the principles of proteſtan- 
tim, This man had long reſided in thoſe parts. 
The firſt declaration of the part Cromwell had 
taken, was made by the reſtoration of the French ſhips 
which had been taken by Blake. I hat he meant to 
employ the arms of England againſt ſome foreign 
power was evident, from orders being iſſued, that 
the navy ſhould be repaired, and put into a good 
condition immediately on the concluſion of the 
rod IM Dutch 
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alarmed at the proceedings of a ſtate, whoſe mes 
ſures had been hitherto regarded with indifference, 

In the ſummer of the year 1654, Cromwell or. 
dered two great Reets to be provided; one to he 
commanded by admiral Blake, the other by vice. 
admiral Penn: neither of them had any knowledge 
of what the other was to attempt; ſo far from i, 
they knew not perfectly what themſelves were ty 
perform*. I heir orders were to be opened at ſeq, 
and they had no farther lights given them than wer 
abſolutely requiſite for making the neceſſary pte. 
parations. Blake, as ſoon as all things were ready, put 
to ſea, and failed into the Straits, where his inſtructions 
directed him to procure ſatisfaction from ſuch prince 
and ſtates, as had either inſulted the government, 
or injured the commerce of England. Before hi 
departure it had been induſtrioufly given out, that 
he was to intercept the*duke of Guiſe, and to pro- 
tet the kingdom of Naples from the French: this 
had the deſired effect, it Julled the Spaniards aſleep, 
and even difpoſed them to ſhew the admiral all 

Mble civilities; who, very probably, had as yt 
no ſuſpicion of Cromwell's deſign to break with 
that nation. The firft place he went to was Leg- 
horn, where he had two accounts to make up with 


the grand duke; the prince, when he had under- 


ſtood that not leſs than a hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds were expected of him, was greatly {ur- 
ized ; however, it was moderated to ſixty thow 
d pounds, This ſum, there is reaſon to believe, 
was actually paid 7. From thence Blake proceeded 
to Algiers, where he arrived the 10th of March 


* Clarendon's Hiſt. p. 673, Whitlock.. Rapin. + Heath'i 
Chron. 7 6. Vie de Cromwell, Vol. II. p. 345. Life of Blake. 
Bates's ivy. N 
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Dutch war; many new ſhips were likewiſe built; 
the ſtore-houſes and arſenals were filled with ammy. 
nition and proviſion, and Europe began to be 
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1655, and anchored without the Mole, ſending an 
officer to the dey, to demand ſatisfaction for the pi- 
racies committed on the Englith, and the releaſe 
of all captives belonging to his nation. The dey 
anſwered very modeſtly, that as for the ſhips and 
llaves, they were now the property of private per- 
ſons, from whom he could not take them with 
ſafery to himſelf ; but that he would make it his 
care they ſhould be redeemed upon eaſy terms, and 
would enter into a treaty with him to prevent any hoſ- 
tilities being committed for the future, The ad- 
miral left the port upon this, and failed to Tunis, 
where he ſent a like meſſage on ſhore ; but received 
a very ſhort anſwer, viz. Here are our caſtles of 
Guletta and Porto Ferino : you may do your worſt, 
we do not fear you. Blake entered the bay of 


Porto Ferino, and came within muſket-ſhot of the 


caſtle and line, which he played upon fo warmly, as 
preſently to reduce them to a defenceleſs condition, 
1here were then nine ſhips in the road, which the 
admiral reſolved to burn, and with this view ordered 
every captain of his fleet to man his long boat 
with choice ſailors, and commanded them to enter 
the harbour, and fire the ſhips of Tunis, while he 
and his fleet covered them from the caſtle, by play- 
ing continually on it with their cannon. The ſea- 
men in their boats boldly aſſaulted the pyrates, and 
burnt all their ſhips, with the loſs of twenty-five 
men killed, and forty wounded. This daring 
action ſpread the terror of that name in Africa 
and Aſia, which had long been formidable in Eu- 
rope. From Tunis Blake went to Tripoli, and 
concluded a peace with that government. Thence 
he returned to Tunis, and threatening to do farther 
execution, the inhabitants implored his mercy, and 
begged him to grant them a peace, which he did 

| on 
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on terms glorious for himſelf, and profitable to his 
country *. 

In this expedition Blake received every mark of 
reſpect and civility. Whilſt he lav in the harbour 
of Cadiz, a Dutch admiral would not hoiſt his flag; 
one of the victuallers being ſeparated from his fleet, 
fell in with a French admiral and ſeven men of wu. 
The captain of the Engliſh victualler was ordered 
on board the admiral's thip, and the French com. 
mander particularly enquired after Blake ; drank 
his health under the d-{charge of five guns, and 
then courteouſly took leave of his gueſt. lhe 
Algerines ſtood in ſuch awe of him, that they were 
wont to ſtop the Sallee-rovers, and if they found 
any Engliſh priſoners on board them, would take 
them away, and ſend them to Blake, in hopes thereby 
of purchaſing his favour *®. Whilſt he lay in the 
port of Malaga, he teſtified ſuch a zeal for his coun- 
try's honour, as can ſcarcely be parallelled. Some 
of: his ſeamen going on ſhore, met 1n the ſtreet the 
proceſſion of the hoſt; as the Romiſh ceremonies 
were execrated by the Engliſh, theſe ſailors, not 
content with paſſing it unreverenced themſelves, 
ridiculed and abuſed ſuch as did it homage. The 
eccleſtaſtic who attended, ſtirred up the people 
to revenge this profanation; whereupon they tel 
upon the ſailors, and beat them ſeverely. When 
the fellows reached the Engliſh ſhips, they com- 
plained to their admiral of the treatment they had 
received, who immediately ſent a trumpet to tit 
viceroy, to demand the prieſt who had inſtigated 
this aſſault. The governor excuſed himſelf by urg 
ing, that his authority did not extend to the {c- 
vants of the. church. Blake, not at all ſatisfied with 
this plea, ſent back his meſſenger, telling the go 
vernor, that he would not enter into the queſtion 


* Heath's Chronicle, p. 374 373. Vie de Cromwell, Vol. II. p. *# 
349. + Heath's Chronicle, p. 366. 
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who had power to ſend the delinquent, but that he 
required him to be ſent in three hours, otherwiſe 
he would infallibly burn the town about their ears. 
This threat ſpread ſuch a general alarm, that the 
prieſt was immediately delivered up. When he 
was brought before the admiral, he pleaded 
the inſolent behaviour of the Engliſh ſailors, in ex- 
cuſe for his conduct; to which Blake anſwered, that 
if complaint had been made to him, their com- 
mander, he would have cauſed them to be puniſhed, 
as he would not ſuffer any of ' his crews to affront 
the religion - of a place where they touched; but 
he ſternly reprimanded the prieſt for ſetting the 
Spaniards to beat them, concluding with ſaying, 
that be would have him, and all the world know, 
- none but an Engli foman ſhould chaſtiſe an Eng- 
li | 

The aber fleet under vieg Wc Penn conſiſted 
of about thirty ſhips of war, and a conſiderable num- 
ber of tranſports ; it was alſo commanded by _ 
admiral Goodſon, and rear-admiral Blagge. 
commander of the land forces was'colone | fig 
who, as well as the admiral, was ſecretly in the king's 
intereſt, On this account, Venables and his troops, 
to the number of five thouſand, amongſt whom many 
were royaliſts, were hurried on board at Porti- 
mouth; whence he immediately ſailed for Barba- 
does f, though little prepared for ſuch an expedi- 
tion; ſo that one great end ſeemed to be, to get rid of 
them, The fleet arrived in Carliſle-Bay, on the 
29th of January 1655. They ſtaid in the Iſland of 
Barbadoes ſome time to recruit, and make the ne- 
ceſſary preparations for their intended deſcent on 
the Iſland of Hiſpaniola. General Venables found 
himſelf deficient in all ſorts of neceſſaries; and no 
cordial agreement ſubſiſted between him and the 


* Burnet's own Times, Vol. I. p. 80. + Clarendon's Hiſtory, 
p. 673, Heath's Chronicle, p. 365. f 
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admiral, ſo that the latter was little inclined to of 
ford him even the aſſiſtance that was in his ' 
From Barbadoes the fleet ſailed on the laſt of March 
to St. Chriſtopher's, where they met with a rein 
forcement of volunteers, many reſorting to them 
from all our plantations, with the hopes of ply 
dering the Spaniards ; ſo that when they-embarkg 
for Hiſpaniola, Venables had under his command 
the greateſt body of European troops that had eve 
been ſeen in that part of the world; his army ep» 
fiſting of very near ten thouſand men. Moſt of 
theſe when they left England, did it with a view 
making their fortunes ; but were now told that- the 
whole of their plunder was to be accounted for, 
This had like to have thrown them into a gener 
mutiny ; and it was with much difficulty that the 
officers pacified them. With this ſpirit of diſcons 
tent the troops embarked for Hiſpaniola f. They 
arrived before the city of St. Domingo, and genetd 
Venables propoſed, that they ſhould ſail direQl 
into the harbour; which however was not agreed t 
by the ſea-officers, who p landing at the 
river Hine; for which purpoſe, part of the ſquadroy 
was detached under the command of vice-admirl 
Goodſon, who, when at ſea, declared he had not 
Pilots to conduct the, ſhips into the mouth of the 
river; therefore the troops were compelled (ng 
withſtanding general Venables proteſted againſt it} 
to land at the welt point ; from whence they had 
ſorty miles to march through a thick woody coun- 
try without any guide, inſomuch that numbers df 
men and horſes, through fatigue, extremity of heat, 
and want of water, were deſtroyed. After four 
days march, the army came to the place where they 
might have been firſt landed ; but by that time the 


* Heath's Chronicle. Vie de Cromwell, Vol. II. + Heath's 
Chronicle, p. 369+ T 13th of April, 1655. 
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had drawn together the whole force of the 
and had recovered from their firſt ſurprize. 
Eotogcl Buller who had landed with his regiment 
bear Hide river, and who was a tended by the only 
guide which could be procured, made uſe of this 
tage to penetrate into the country to obtain 

nder, inſtead of obſerving the orders delivered to 
2 and waiting to co-operate with the main army, 
then on its march under Venables. The general 
rived at the ſtation appointed for forming a junc- 
tion, but the colonel had left it. Being now deſti- 
tute. of a conductor, the army loſt its way, and en- 
fared great fatigue and hardſhips, which cauſed a 
mutinous ſpirit to prevail among the troops. To 
to theſe embarraſſments, in Buller's marauding 
Feorſion, Cox, the guide, happened to be killed 
by the Spaniards*. In this diſtreſſed condition a 
peil of war was called, and it was reſolved to 
march to the harbour, which, with much difficulty, 
was effected. Having ſtaid there three or four days 
b furniſh themſelves with proviſions and other ne- 
ceflaries, with a ſingle mortar-piece, the army ſer 
ard again, to reduce the fort. The van-guard 
commanded by adjutant general Jackſon, who, 
boa as he was attacked by the Spaniards, ran 
way; and his troops followed him. The paſſage 
Wrough the woods being very narrow, they preſſed 
Wihe general's regiment, which, in vain, endea- 
Ned to ſtop them with their pikes. They like- 
le diſordered major general Haines's regiment, 
ch gave the enemy, who followed very eagerly, 
W afforded no quarter, great advantage: ſo 
the major general, and the braveſt of his 
ers, who preferred death to flight, ended their 
there. Venables and Goodſon, at the head of 
r regiments, forced the run-aways into the wood, 
Med the enemy to retire, and kept their own 


.. * Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 49%; 
Vor, II. * * — ground, 
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ground, notwithſtanding the fire from the fort wa 
very warm“. The general, though reduced to: 
very low condition, cauſed himſelf to be led from 

lace to place, to encourage the troops; till faint. 
ing at laſt, he was forced to reſign the command tg 
major general Forteſcue, who was foon compelled t 
retreat towards the ſhips to obtain a ſupply of water, 
In this march the ſoldiers followed their officers til! 
they found themſelves in danger, and then de- 
ſerted them. Had not the Spaniards been ſeized 
with a panic __ ſtrong, they might, in a very fey 
days, have eſtroyed the whole army. Penn, Win. 
flow, and Buller, hereupon reſolved to leave the 
place, and make an attempt upon the iſland of Ja. 
maica. Such was the iſſue of this attack, after the 
troops had been on ſhore from the 14th of April to 
the 1ſt of May. 

The deſcent on Jamaica was better condufted 
than that on Hiſpaniola; for immediately on their 
landing, which was on the 3d of May, Venables or- 
dered, that if any ſhould be found attempting to rut 
away, the next man to him ſhould put him to death; 
which if he failed to do, he ſhould be liable to 
court-martial ||. The next day they attacked a fort, 
which they carried, and were preparing to ſtorm 
the town of St. Jago; but this the Spaniſh inhabi- 
rants prevented by a timely treaty ; yet before the 

neral would liſten to any propoſitions of peace, he 
inſiſted that a certain quantity of proviſions ſhoult 
be ſent them daily, which was punctually performed: 
this gave his ſoldiers ſtrength and ſpirits, and, in 
ſhort time, their negotiations ended in a complete 
ſurrender of the iſland to the Engliſh f. 

When Penn and Venables returned to England, 
the protector ordered both to be committed to the 


* Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 393. {| Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, 
p. 394: Clarendon, Whitlock. Heath's Chronicle. o+ Bur: 
chet, Whitlock, Kennet, Rapin. 
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Tower. The failure of the attack on St. Domingo 
diſappointed all the vaſt expectations he had formed 
of the expedition; and the acquiſition of Jamaica 
was a conqueſt, which did not then appear of that 
importance which it has ſince proved. Cromwell 
however paid due attention to this new poſſeſſion ; 
he ſtrengthened it by a ſeatonable ſupply of men and 
money, and that iſland has ever ſince remained in 
the hands of the Engliſh T. 151 & 1 ? 

Whilſt theſe tranſactions paſſed in the weſtern 
world, Blake's fleet was cruizing, and lay in the road 
of Cadiz, where he received the greateſt civilities 
from the Spaniards; Cromwell having carefully 
concealed his deſign of breaking with Spain. When 
this was known, the Spaniards declared imnmed-ately 
z2zinſt England, and ſeized the effects of all the 
Engliſh merchants in their dominions, to an im- 
menſe value . The very lucrative trade carried on 
from England with Spain, was by that means cut 
off, and was transferred to the Hollanders, which 
was to them an acceſſion of wealth very ſcaſonably 
obtained, and ſerved to recruit that ſtate, exhauſted 
by the war carri-d on againſt England. Such are 
the revolutions in the ſyſtem of politics, that the 
nation which, about fourſcore years before, ſup- 
ported the diſtreſſed inhabitants of the Seven United 
Provinces, againſt the force of Spain, which then 
threatened to overwhelm them, had but juſt put an 
end to à bitter war with the republic which they 
had emancipated, whilſt the power that then ſought 
their deſtruction, now admitted them to the molt 
valuable commercial advantages 


The number ef Spapiſh inhabitants on the iſland when it was ſub- 
ducd by the Engliſh, did not exceed fifteen hundred perſo s, with about 
a5 mary negtoes. Columbus firit v fied this rfl d in 1494. H found 
I picafant and poputous ; hut the $; anaid are ſaid, even bv their own 
a tthors, to have put to death no fewer than bxty thuuſand of the natives; 
and when the Engliſh became. poſi tT.d of it, that mile: able race was to- 


725 extirpated by theſe Fav, bean tavages.--Ayderſen on Commerce, 
9 II. * 95 50 3 neden. Wintiock, Heath's Chronicle, 
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Blake, to whom Montagu was now joined it 
command, after receiving new orders, Prepared 
himſclf for hoſtilities againſt the Spaniards. Hyg 
rode for ſome time before the harbour of Cadiz, 
where lay a fleet of forty fail ; and ſo ſtationed, he 
hoped to intercept the flota, but that not arriving 
ſo ſoon as he expected, he found his ſtock of water 
begin to fail, and was obliged to fail for Portu 
io pracure a ſupply. The admira's ſtill left a ſqua- 

ron of ſeven friga.es, under the command of com. 
modore Stayner, to intercept the galleons. 4 few 
days after, they came in ſight, and the Engliſh com- 
mander gave them chace, and preſently came up 
with them. They conſiſted of eight large ſhips, 
The- weather was fo unfavourable for the attack, that 
four veſſels of his {ſmall force could not come up ta 
bear a part in the action; yet with the other three, 
the Spraker, the Bridgwater, and the Plymouth, he 
made a furious attack on the Spaniards. After an 
obſtinate engagement two of the gall- ons were ſunk; 
two more ran on ſhore; two were taken, and only twa 
eſcaped into Cadiz. One of the ſhips that were ſunk, 
had been ſet on fire in the act on, on board of which 
was the marquis of Badajox, of the family of Lopez, 
viceroy of Peru, with his wife and daughter. This 
nobleman had an opportunity of eſcaping the flames; 
but ſeeing his wife and child fink under the diſtreſs 
that ſurrounded them, and periſh, he preferred death 
with them, to life without them, and refuſed to leave 
the ſhip *. His eldeſt ſon and his brather were ſaved. 
On board the two ſhips which fell into the hands of 


the Engliſh, were near two millions of pieces of 


eight; and treaſure, to an equal amount, was bu- 
ried in the ocean. Admiral Montagu, with the 
young marquis of Badajox, and part of the fleet to 
eſcort the filver, arrived at Portſmouth ; from 


„ Thurloe, Vol. V. p. 433 


whence 
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d in whence the treaſure was conveyed by land, with 


Yared great parade, to London“. 
He Blake having received intelligence that another 
adm, Spaniſh fleet from South - America had put into the 


„ be WH Canary - INlands, immediately proceeded thither. 
wing He found the ſhips in the bay of Santa Cruz, in the 
Vater INand of Leneriff. They conſiſted of ſix galleons, 
ugal richly laden, and ten other veſſels. Thele latter 
qua- ly within the port, with a ſtrong barricado before 


_ them; the galleons were drawn up without the 
few boom, becauſe they drew too much water to lie 
om within it. 1 he harbour itſelf was ſtrongly fortified, 
& Up having to the north a caſtle well furniſhed with ar- 
bps. tillery, and ſeven forts which communicated with 


each other, all of which were detended by a nu» 


b merous garriſon. The Spaniſh governor, don Di- 
uree, ego Diagues, conſidered the place as ſo ſecure by 
» he nature and art, and ſo well provided with the 
Tan means of defence, that when the maſter of a Dutch 


ſhip applied to him for leave to fail, becauſe he 


be. dreaded Blake's atta king the ſhips in the harbour, 
10k, he ſcornfully anſwered, Go, if you will, and let Blake 
fich come if be dare f. 

9 The Engliſh admiral, after ſurveying the fitua- 


tion of the enemy and the ſtrength of the place, 
called a council of war, wherein it was reſolved to 
attack the ſhips in the harbour, and endeavour to 
deſtroy them, it being conſidered as impracticable 
to carry them off, Captain Stayner, who had ſa 
effectually attacked the Spaniſh galleons, was ap- 
pointed, with a ſmall ſquadron, to this honourable 
and deſperate ſervice. He ſoon forced his paſſage 
into the bay, while other frigates, played their guns 
on the forts and lines, and thereby prevented them 
from annoying the ſhips in their attack, Stayner's 
ſquadron was quickly ſupported by Blake with the 
Whole fleet; the wind ſeconded his courage, and 
September, 1656, + Heath's Chronicle, p. 391. 
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blowing full into the bay, in a moment brought 
them among the thickeſt of the enemy. Afﬀeer x 
reſiſtance of four hours, the Spaniards yielded to 
Engliſh valour, and abandoned their ſhips, which 
were ſet on fire, and conſumed, with all their trez- 
fure. The greateſt danger till remained to the 
Engliſh. They were expoſed to the fire of the caſtle 
and the forts, which, with all their exertions, they 
could not expect to ſilence; but whilſt they remained 
in this perilous ſituation, the wind ſuddenly ſhifting, 
carried them out of the bay, leaving the Spaniard 
in aſtoniſhment, at the intrepidity and good fortune 
of the Engliſh. The whole loſs ſuſtained in this 
garing attempt, was no more than forty-eight men 
killed, and one hundred and twenty wounded “. 

When the news of this glorious ſucceſs was 
brought to the protector, he ſent his ſecretary, 
Thurloe, to the parliament, which was then ſitting, 
with the account, who thereupon appointed a day 
of general thankſyiving, and voted a ring, of five 
hundred pounds yalue, to the commander in chief; 
a preſent of one hundred pounds to the captain that 
brought the news; and their thanks to all the officers 
and ſeamen concerned in the action . Capt. Stayner, 
returning ſoon after, was knighted by the protector. 
As this was the laſt, ſo it was the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed atchievement of the renowned Blake. 
Shortly after, he again cruiſed before the harbour 
of Cadiz, where, finding his ſhips become foul, 
and that his own health and ſpirits wore away, he 
reſolved to fail for England. By this time he was 
Linguiſhing under an inyeterate ſcurvy attended 
with a dropſy. In his paſſage home he became 
much worſe; and as he perceived his end approach- 
ing, he frequently enquired, with great earneſtne!s, 
after the appearance of land, anxious to breathe 


„ April. 16 57. Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 396. Clarendon. 
+ Ludiow, p. 603+ | 
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out his laſt in his native country. But this ſatis- 
ſaction was denicd him; he died as his ſhip (the 
St. George) entered Plymouth Sound, on the 17th 
of /Augult, 1657, aged fifty-nine years. Never 
man,” ſays Mr. Hume, * fo zealous for a faction, 
was ſo much reſpected and eſteemed, even by che 
oppolite factions. He was, by principle, an in- 
flexible republican ; and the late uſurpations, amidſt 
all the truſt and careſſes he received from the rulin 
powers, were thought to be very little grateful to 
him, He was diſintereſted, generous, arid liberal ; 
ambitious only of true glory ; dreadful only to his 
avowed enemies: he therefore forms one of the moſt 
perfect characters of the age, and leaſt ſtained with 
thoſe errors and violences which were then ſo pre- 
dominant“.“ TH; 

The next day after his death his body was em- 
balmed, and wrapped in lead; his bowels taken 
out, and buried in the great church at Plymouth ; 
and his corpſe, by order of the protector, was con- 
veyed by water to Greenwich-houſe, and from thence 
carried, with great funeral pomp, to Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, where it was interred : but the tears of his 
countrymen were the moſt honourable panegyric on 
his memory f. | 
| The 


* Hiſtory of England, Vol, VII. p. 258. 


- 4 Blake was deſcended from a conſiderable family in 
Somerſetſhire. His father, Mr. Humphrey Blake, was a 
' Spaniſh. merchant, who having acquired a handſome for- 
tune for thoſe times, choſe to reſide where his family had 
deen long ſettled, and purchaſed an eſtate in the vicinity of 
Bridgwater, Robert Blake, of whom we are now ſpeaking, 
was the eldeſt of ſeveral ſons; he was born in Auguſt 1598, 
and received the firſt rudiments of. his education at a free- 
ſchool in Bridgwater ; he afterwards removed to Oxford, 
when he was firſt entered of St. Alban's- Hall; and after- 
wards of Wadham-College. In this ſeminary of learning 
he continued ſeven years, He very early diſcovered a tem- 


per 
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The deſtruction of the Spaniſhi flora at Santy 
Cruz, was the laſt ation of any conſequence which 
was performed quring the war with Spain. The 
conduct of Cromwell in foreign affaits, was full of 
; HP Sede „„ e 
per of mind ſtrongly fixed and ſettled; diſinelined to gene. 
ral and indiſcriminate intercdurſe, his deportment ſavoured of 
motoſeneſs and ſpletn; it was only to his particular intimate 
that he appested ſoial, and then he poſſeſſed a particuli 
vein of biting humour. His keeneſt ſatire was generally exer. 
ciſed againſtcourtiers and churchmen, which diſpoſition occz« 
ſioneſ his affogiktes to be compoſed of ſuch as were att-chel 
to repablican principles; and there can be little doubt but 
that he Mimfelf was ſtrongly inclined to that form of govern. 
tent. The tegularity and probity of his manners great) 
rexomime nchen him to the virtuous part of mankind ; and his 
catholic ſpirit, which rendered him averſe to every ſpecies 
of perſecution, engaged the purita 5 to promote his election 
u burgeſs for Bridgwater in the parliament. which (at 
in April 1640 *:- "> — "0 | 33 of 
 " "The difagreement between the king and his parliament 
occaſioned the houſe to be diffolved àAlmoſt as ſoon af 
afſetnbled, In the long parliament, which fat ſoon after, 
hs loſt Mie election. He was very early in arms ägainſt the 
king on the breaking oat of the civil wat, and preſently 
roſe to the-command of a company of d and diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf for his undaunted ſpirit and addreſs. When 
ince Rupert laid ſiege to Briſtol, Blake commanded a 
ſeal fort on the line, which he reſolutely defended after 
the city had cpitulated,” This conduct ſo exaſperated the 
victor, that he threatened to hang Blake for his obſtinacyy 
many who were his friends interpoſed, and excuſed him on 
account of his inexperience in the rules obſerved in war 
they had however much difficulty to perſuade Blake to ſur- 
render up the fort at laſt +, | 
He was ufterwards employed in Somerſetſhire, where he 
held the rank of a lieutenant-colonel under Popham, and 
whilſt there, ſurprized Taunton, in conjunction with Sir 
Robert Pye; and in 1644 was appointed governor of that 
place, and defended it with an unparallclled firmneſs and 
conduct, againſt ten thouſand of the king's troops com- 
„West u Oxonienfs; Vol. I. p. 206 + Clarendon, U. 
| Mmandes 
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rigour and enterprize, am procured a reſpect to his 
country, which, ſince the reign of Eliaabeth, it ſeemed 
to have totally loft. The great mind of this fueceſsful 
vſurper was intent on ſpreading the glory of the 
5 | Engliſh 
manded by Goring ; for which ſignal ſetvice the parliament 
yoted him five hundred pounds. In 1646 he reduced Dun- 
ſter-Caſtle, a feat belonging to the Luttrel family. 

Although he was attached to republican principles, yet 
he was far from approving of the violent meaſures which 
were adopted after the king's perſon became in the cuſtod 
of the parliament ; and he is ſaid to have been greatly averſe 
to bringing Charles to the ſcaffold. 

After the civil war was ended, we find hirh, by a very 
ſingular and remarkable tranſition, from a colonel of dra- 
goons become an admiral, in which capacity we have followed 
him through all his ſplendid and gloricus atchievements, 

In the month of February 1651, Blake returning from 
his expedition againſt prince Rupert, fell in with a French 
man of war of forty guns, the commander of which he 
ordered on board his ſhip, and aſked him if he was willing 
to lay down his ſword ? The other declared he was not, on 
which Blake bad him return to his ſhip, and fight it ont as 
long as he was able, The Frenchman took him at his 
word, fought his ſhip bravely for two hours, and then 
triking, went again on board Blake's ſhip, and taking his 
ſword from his fide, firſt kiſſed, and then preſented it to the 
conqueror on his knees, This ſhip, with four others of the 
lame nation, the admiral ſent into England, and when he 
arived there himſelf, the parliament voted him the thanks 
of their houſe for his vigilance and valour, and appointed 
bim a warden of the Cinque-Ports ; and, in the ſame year, 
de was elected one of the council of ſtate. £ 
When the Dutch war broke out, Blake was appointed. 
ſole general of the fleet for nine months; and when the 
contelt concerning the honour of the flag, brought on an 
engagement between him and Van Tromp in the Downs, 
the particulars of which have been related, Blake was in 
dis cabin drinking with ſome of his officers, little expeQing 
the rough ſalute which he received from the Dutch admiral, 
vhoſe ſhot broke the windows of the ſhip, and ſhattered the 
tern. This put our general into a violent paſſion ; ſo that 

Vor. II. N | curling 
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Engliſh; nation; and whileahe ſtruck mankind vid 
aſtoniſhment at his extraordinary fortune, he ſeemel 
to enoble, inſtead of debaſe that people, whom he 


had reduced to ſubjeftion. It was his boaſt, thy 


| be 
curling his whiſkers, as he uſed to do when he was ven 
angry, he gave orders to anſwer the Dutch in their ow 
way, obſerving, that he tcok it very ill of Van Tromp, that l 
ſhould take his ſhip for a bawdy-houſe, and break his windy, 

He is one of the moſt remarkable inſtances that our hi. 
tory furniſhes, of a commander acting under a ſtrong in. 
preſſion of religious principles. When he fat about ay 
important enterprize, his cuſtom was, to cauſe a ſoleny 
faſt to be obſerved throughout his fleet, to implore the ble. 
fing vf heaven on their arms. So vigilant was he apaink 
the Dutch, that the merchant-ſhips of that nation ſu 
thought, that attempting to paſs through the Channel, exe 
under convoy of their men of war, was too hazardous a 
undertaking : they therefore generally put into ſome French 
port, and there unloaded their veſſels, tranſporting thei 
cargoes, at a very heavy expence, and with great loſs: 
time, over-land to Holland. 

It is not a little remarkable, how a man, whoſe who: 
conduct was ſo uniformly governed by principle, ſhoult 
take ſo active a part in ſuch meaſures of government, as ven 
about this time adopted; particularly the unwarrantable a. 
tack on the Spaniards in their weſtern ſettlements, without 
any ſufficient provocation having been given on their path 
and without a previous declaration of war on ours; but! 
ſeems, that he ſatisfied his conſcience on this head, by the 
conſideration, that it was his buſineſs, as an officer, toat 
faithfully in his ſtation, and to diſcharge his duty to his cout- 
try, whatever irregularities there might be in the councils 
home: to enforce this doctrine, he would often ſay amony 
his officers, that Hate affairs are not our province, but ta 
we are bound to keep foreigners from jooling us, 

Theſe principles rendered him agreeable to all parties, ard 
gained him ſo generally the reputation of a patiiot, thit 
when Cromwell, in his new model of a parliament, allow 
the town of Bridgwater the right of ſending one repreſents 
tive only, Blake was choſen to that truſt, He was allo ve!) 
acceptable to the protector, though he was far from being 


his creature; for Cromwell knew, that in principle he un 
8 | attaches 
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:emed be would render the name of an Engliſhman as 
om e much feared, and revered, as ever was that of a 
thy Roman; and as his countrymen found ſome reality. 
" þ Win theſe prerenſrons, their natural vanity being grati- 
as vet 3 . _ 
ir on attached to a commonwealth form of government, for which 
that i; WW reaſon he took care to employ him abroad as much as poſſible, 
du, to prevent his oppoſing his arbitrary meaſures at home; be- 
ur hi. ing well aſfured, that Blake's ſolicitude for the gloty of 
ng ig. England, would engage him to do his utmoſt for the adyance- 
ut a ment of it; and that the motives on which he acted, would- 
ſolemn ſtimulate him to more illuſtrious actions, than other men 
ie die. could be excited to, by views of intereſt or ambition“. 
againk Of the deſtruction of the ſhips in the harbour of Tunis 
n ſuog we have given an account page 173. This action was one 
1, em of the moſt gallant ever performed at ſea; and Blake gives 
Jous n the following account of it, in a letter to ſecretary Thurloe, 

French I ted April 17, 1655. 
g their « The next morning, very early, we entered with the fleet 
loſs of into the harbour, and anchored before their caſtles, the Lord 
being pleaſed to favour us with a gentle gale of the fea, 


Whole which caſt all the ſmoke upon them, and made our work 
ſhould ne more eafy ; ſor after ſome hours diſpute we ſet on fire 
as were all their ſhips, in number nine, and the ſame favourable 
ible a gale ſtill continuing, we retreated out again into the road, 
vithout t is remarkable that ſhortly after our getting forth, the 
ir pat, viad and weather changed, and continued very ſtormy for 
but i many days, ſo that we could not have effected the buſincſs, 


by the had not the Lord afforded that nick of time in which it was 
to 20 done, And now ſeeing it hath pleaſed God ſo ſignally to 


| cout- WW juſtify us herein, I hope his highneſs will not be offenucd at 
Ccils i ſt, nor any who regard duly the honour of our nation, al- 
amor; Wl though I expect to hear of many complaints and clamours 
vt cf intereſted men. I confeſs, that in contemplation thereof, 


and fome ſeeming ambiguity in my inſtructions (of which 
es, 2 | gave you a hint in my laſt) J did a while much heſitate 


t, that myſeſf, and was balanced in my thoughts until the bar- 
Hour Parous carriage of thoſe pirates did turn the ſcale. I have 
ſents ent a+ perfect account of the whole buſineſs unto Sir 


ſo very Thomas Bendiſn at Conſtantinople by the commander cf 
being me Merchants Delight, of London, which was then, by 
he was | 

tachcs 


„ Clarendon, p. 681, hs. 
A a 2 pro- 
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bed, made them bear with, moxe patience all the 


indignities and calamities under which they inter. 
nally laboured *. It muſt alſo be acknowledged 
that the protector in his civil and domeſtic admini. 


| ſtration 
Hume's Hiſt. of England, Vol. VII. p. 259. 


providence, in the road of Goletta. You will alſo herewith 
receive copies of all the particular paſſages between uy, 
We arc even now ſetting ſail to go for Algier, that being 
the only place in ihe Streights that can afford us any cons 
ſiderable ſupply of bread and fleſh if they will; otherwik 
we are likely to be brought into great neceſſity, being (if 
appointed of the hope we had out of England, according 
2 an offer made us long ago by the commiſhoners at White. 
„ 
Blake obliged Tripoli and the Knights of Malta to make 
ſatisfaction alſo for the piracies committed by their ſhips a 
he Engliſh merchantmen. The effects which he received 


from them, and the Tuniſians and Algerines, filled fixteen 


ſhips, which he ſent home, and they ſailed up the Thame 
in proceſſion, affording a grateful proſpect to the people, 
who lined the banks on the occaſion. 


lle afterwards viſited Algiers, for relief of the flect, 


of which he thus writes to the Protector, We had; 
good effect of our deſires there, having received a ſeaſonadk 
and competent ſupply of victuals; and to the terms of tht 
former peace, in which the Engliſh were only concerned, 
there was added an article in favour of the Scots and Jrilh 
ikewiſe, as your highneſs may be informed by a pape 
which at that time was ſent from the king and Divan d 
that place unto your highneſs pan their importunity.' 
Then he proceeds to tell Cromwell, that for his not tt 
turning an anſwer to their letter, nor appointing a reſident 
there, the Algerines were in a great aptneſs to break the 
peace, My humble requeſt therefore to your highnels it 
that you will be pleaſed, as far as your weighty affairs wil 
adtnit, to take this buſineſs into your conſideration, and 
(if your wiſdom ſhall judge it convenient) vouchſale 6 
word of anſuer to the paper from the King and Divan, 
which I humbly leave to your Highneſs's prudence ant 
pleaſure. I humbly crave your Highneſs's pardon for tb 


2 Thurloe's State Papers, Vol. III. p. 390. 
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1 the gration diſplayed as great regard both to juſtice and 
inter. Wclemency, as bis uſurped authority, derived from 


-dged no law, and founded only ON the ſword, could poſſibl 

mini. admit. All the chief officers in the courts of judi- 

| Carure 

my importunity, and to take it as proceeding from a ſincere 
jon io the good of the nation, and to the ſervice of 

your Highneſs, unto which I ftand firmly devoted, and 

ſhall endeavour as much as (God Hall enable me, to the 

hazard of all that is dear to me in tis world, to give real 

manifeſtations, that I am what I deſire to be accounted, 

Your Highnefles moſt humble, 

Heard the Naſeby, in And obedient ſervant, 

Caſtais Road, the 19th RoBERT BLAKE, 

of June, 1656. BE © - | | 

The glory he acquired by accompliſhing the bold deſign 
of burning the Spaniſh flota in the harbour of Santa Cruz, 
is rendered ſtill more ſplendid, by the rigid adherence which 
he ſhewed to ſtrict and impartial juſtice in a very trying 
circumſtance, His brother, captain Benjamin Blake, for 
whom he had a very tender affection, was guilty of ſomg 
miſdemeanor in that action, for which he was, by ſentence 
from Blake, removed from his ſhip, and the command of it 
given to another ®, 

To this inſtance of ſteady adherence to diſcipline we are 
enabled to add a proof of his inflexible juſtice, when hig 
natural affections were even more deeply intereſted in warp- 
ing the judgment. The ſtory has not happened to come ta 
the knowledge of Blake's former biographers, but is 
preſerved by tradition in the neighbourhood of Bridgewater, 
and has been communicated to the author through a chan- 
nel that makes the fact unqueſtionable. One of our admiral's 
brothers who was in the ſea-ſervice, happened to have a 
quarie] with another officer, who was of inferior rank, 
whilſt the fleet lay in the Downs; in conſequence of which 
a duel was fought, and captain Blake was killed by his anta- 
goniſt, The. news being immediately conveyed to the 
admiral, then on board his ſhip, he ordered the offender 


Vany 
and before him, and with a ſteady ſelf- poſſeſſion heard the evi- 
u dence which was delivered concerning the cauſe of the 


Lives, Engliſh and foreign, Vol. II. p. 131. 
17 quarrel, 
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cature were filled by men of integrity: amidft the 
vixulence of faction, the decrees of the judges were 
upright and impartial; and to every man but him. 
ff,” and to himſelf, except where neceſſity require 
— — the 
quarrel, and the officer's defence, when being fully con. 
vinced thereby that his brother was the aggreſſor, he dif. 
charged the priſoner with a pathetic admonition to avoid ſuch 
unhappy, contentions in future. During the whole exami. 
nation Blake . betrayed none of the feelings of a brother, 
but. ho ſooner was the cauſe diſmiſſed! and; the attendant 
gone, than he gave vent to his ſtrong emotions, and beating 
his breaſt in an agony of grief, as he walked about the 
cabing he repeatedly exclaimed, “died my brother 28 
fool dieth !“ | 

Such, noble inſtances of impartiality could not fail to 
produce the beſt effects on the minds of all thoſe who ſervei 
under him; and it is not ſurprizing, that prodigies d 
valour were performed by men ſo ſtrictly awed into the pet. 
formance of their duty. Og il 
The death of this truly great man has been already te- 
lated. His funeral was conducted with all poſſible ſtate 
and magnificence, and the body depoſited in a new vault, 
built on purpoſe in Henry the Seventh's Chapel. At th: 
reſtoration, a general order was given to the dean and chaps 
te? of Weſtminſter, to cauſe ſuch bodies as had been interred 
m that church during the troubles, to be removed; in com- 
pliance with which, the body of this great admiral was re- 
moved from the Abbey, and buried in the church-yard, 
© Notwithſtanding the active part which Blake took againk 
me Ring, yet thoſe of the party which were ſtyled cavaliers 
or royaliſts, are not wanting in their commendations of him, 
The earl of Clarendon deſcribes him, as-< the firſt man 
who declined the old track, and made it manifeſt, that: 
knowledge of ſca-aftairs' might be gained in leſs time that 
was imagined ; and who deſpiſed thoſe rules which had been 
long in practice, to keep ſhips and their crews out of dange!, 
which had been held in former tim es a proof of great {il 


and ability; as if the principal art requiſite in a captain d 


a ſhip had bren to take care of coming home fate, He wi 
the firſt man who brought ſhips to contemn caſtles on ſhort, 
which had eyer been contidercd as very formidable, but be 


diſcovered that they made a noiſe only, and frightened oy 
| was 
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the contrary; the law was the great rule of conduct 
and bchaviour“ | 


vere Bl Cromwell, to give; the greater appearance of 
un- WMjuſtice to his uſurpation, was reſolved to govern by 
red parliament, yet by ſuch a parliament alone as he 
the could controul. He afſembled a houſe of commons 


and diſſolved it at pleaſure ; the houſe of Lords wWas 
entirely rejected. Ever active, vigilant, and reſo- 
lute, he diſcovered every conſpiracy againſt his per- 


— ſon, and every inſurrection among the people, be- 
ants, ore they took effect. He had the addreſs to prevail 
in upon his parliament to make him an offer of the. 


crown, merely to have the ſeeming magnanimity of 
refuſing it, and thus to confirm his real power. 

His private life was no leſs worthy our obſerva- 
tion; he lived obſcurely in the palace aſſigned for 


bis habitation, without pomp, without luxury. 
per When he ſent his fon Henry into Ireland, he al- 
loved him but one ſervant in his retinue. His 
* * Hume's Hiſt. of England, Vol. VII. p. 259. 

ſtate who could rarely be hurt by them, He was the firſt that 
aul, infuſed that proportion of courage into ſeamen, by ſhewing 
| the chem experimentally, what mighty things they could do if 
hap they were reſolved, and taught them to fight in fire as well 


a upon water; and though he bath been very well imitated 
and followed, he was the firſt that gave the example of that 
kind of naval courage, and bold and reſolute achieve- 
ments” . Doctor Bate, in drawing his character ſays, 


aint WW He was a man deſerving praiſe even from an enemy. 
ers; Being advanced to a command at ſea, he ſubdued the Scilly 
him. Wiles near home, and having attained the office and command 
mal of an admiral, performed things worthy of immortal me- 
vat 4 BW mory abroad; for he humbled the pride of France, reduced 
than WW Portugal to reaſon, broke the naval force of Holland, and 
been N erove them to the ſhelter of their ports: ſuppreſſed the rovers 
"ge, of Barbary, and twice triumphed over Spain. Alone blame- 
{kill able in this, that he complied with the parricides rc. Wood 
in d Hao in his Faſti Oxonienſis $ ſpeaks of him as ©*© a man 
holy devoted to his country's ſervice, reſolute inunder- 
wr takings, and moſt faithful in the pertormance of them : 
n 


with him valour ſeldom miſſed its reward, nor cowardice its 
Puniſhment,” a | 
V Clarendon, p. 681. 1 Elenchus Metuvm, p. 323. § Vol. I. p. 204. 
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manners were naturally auſtere, and he preſerve Wi dang! 
the dignity and diſtance of his character in qe or pre 
midſt of the coarſeſt familiarity He was crud if ſuppo 
from policy, juſt and temperate from inclination; in his 
laborious and exact in all his defigns ; without elo, Richa 
quence he had the talent of perſuading ; and with. ny, 
out ſincerity the art of making ſincere adherents, Geaer 
Yer, notwithſtanding this conduct, Which con in Sc: 
tributed to render him truly formidable at home, rector 
was, after a few years reign, become truly miſerable WS Mont: 
to himſelf. He knew that he was deteſted by every in the 
party in the kingdom, he knew the fierce ſpirit o {iſ cxamp 
the people whom he had made ſlaves ; and he wy clicati: 
inceſſantly haunted by the terrors of an aſſaſſination, eme 
He wore armour under his cloaths, and always key WWſcnced 
2 loaded piſtol in his pocket; his aſpe& became {Wderab 
cloudy, and he regarded every ſtranger with a glance ¶ Nacceſſic 
of "timid ſuſpicioh. A tertian ague came at laſt " Wi oreig; 
deliver him from a life of horror and miſery. HH bd pa 


died at Whitehall, after having faintly nominate 
his ſon Richard Cromwell as his ſucceſſor. 

The death of Cromwell was generally conſiderel 
as making way for ſome ſignal revolution, and ever 
one expected that the disjointed and unwieldy body, 
which his powerful arm alone had upheld and ſup 
ported, would now inſtantly fall. Richard Crom- WW 
well, though deſtined to ſucceed his father, had nei BF" © 
ther been initiated into the myſteries of government 
nor poſſeſſed a mind calculated to conduct the * man 
fairs of a great nation: he had received a circun- 
ſcribed education in the country; where he hai 
contracted a fondneſs for unambitious privacy: 4 


he had never been trained to arms, ſo was he un Pont 


known to thoſe officers of the army, who had for eld to 
fome time dictated to the people the man whom 2 
N ſ 


they ſhould nominate for their ruler. Notwith: 
ſtanding all theſe circumſtances public affairs di 
not immediately take that turn which was appre- 
hended. The council recognized the ſucceſſion of 
Richard, general Fleetwood, who had married 4 
, daughter 


ole ar 
Vol. 
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aſtic army. -He had been but a ſhort time inveſte( 
with that authority, for which he poſſeſſed no ons 
quality but probity of heart, before the turbulen 


military grew diſcontented at ſome promotions 
which he had made. *© Would you have me” 
ſaid he, prefer none but the godly ? Here is Dick 
Ingoldſbyy who can neither pray nor preach, ye 
will I truſt him before ye all *.” This levity of 
diſcourſe gave great offence. Lambert, a man df 
conſiderable influence, was a fomenter of theſe di. 
contents, inſomuch that ſome of the protector 
adherents propoſed to him, the putting an end v 
thoſe intrigues, by the death of Lambert; up 
which Richard, too good to force himſelf int 
oreatneſs, expreſſed his utter abhorrence of the de. 
ſign, and declared he would never acquire power by 
ſuch ſanguinary and unwarrantable acts. 

The new parliament, which had been affemble 
on the acceſſion of Richard, could not patienth 
bear the arbitrary mandates of the military; an oper 
rupture ſoon broke out between the army and th: 
repreſentatives of the people, and in this concuſ 
ſion of the ſtate, Richard Cromwell choſe to u 
ſign his authority. Henry, the deputy of Ireland 
was endowed with the ſame moderate diſpoſition 
as his brother Richard, but poſſeſſed more . 
gour and capacity; his ambition however did nd 
lead him to enter into a doubtful conteſt for powe, 
he therefore threw up his command, and retire 
to England. 


« Thus fell,” ſays Mr. Hume, “ ſuddenly, aud 


from an enormous height, but by a rare fortum 
without any hurt or injury, the family of the Crom 
wells. Richard continued to poſſeſs an eſtate whit 


* Ludlow's Memoirs, 
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was moderate and burdened too with a large debt, 
which he had contracted for the interment of his 
father. After the reſtoration, though he remained 
unmoleſted, he thought proper to travel for ſome 
years; and at Pezenas in Languedoc, he was in- 
troduced, under a borrowed name, to the prince 
of Conti. That prince, talking of the affairs of 
England, broke out into admiration of Cromwell's 
courage and capacity ; but as for that poor, pitiful 


reſted 
O One 
wulent 
Yong 
me,” 
Dick 
> yet 
ty of 
In of 


e dil. fellow, Richard, ſaid he, what has become of him? 
or; How could he be ſuch a blockhead as to reap no 
nd v greater benefit from his father's crimes and ſucceſſes! 


Richard extended his peaceful and quiet life to an 


upon 

1 extreme old age, and lived to the latter end of 

e de. queen Anne's reign, His ſocial virtues, more valu- 

r by WY able than the greateſt capacity, met with a recom- 
pence more precious than noiſy fame, and more 

1bled AY fuitable, contentment and tranquillity “.“ | 

ent The military power ſoon gained the ſuperiority 


over the civil on the removal of the protector, 


oper 

16 who, whilſt in authority, had lent his feeble aid to 
ncul. the parliament. Theſe ſtateſmen of the ſword de- 
o r-Y termined to replace the Rump-parliament which 
land, had beheaded Charles, and which Oliver Cromwell. 
Gro had ſo ignominiouſly diſmiſſed. 

v. One of the firſt ſteps taken by this parliament 
| no WY Vas, to pull down the power of that very army, 
we, which had juſt now inveſted them with their autho- 


tid A rity. A . new-modelled a part of the forces, 


calhiered ſuch officers as they feared, and placed 


not paſs without vigorous efforts in the principal 
ocers who were at London to oppoſe them. They 
their power, and leſſen that of their oppoſers. 


* Hiſtory of England, Vol. VII. p. 298. 
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others in their room. Theſe attempts however did 


held ſeveral conferences together to ſtrengthen 
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They at length came to the uſual refource of theſt 
turbulent times; they firft prefented a ſeditious pe. 
tition, and, upon finding it rejected, conducted hy 
general Lambert, they entered the houſe, excluded 
the members, diſſolved the parliament By their 
own authority, and formed a eouncil of ten to pro 
vide for the ſafety of the commonwealth. During 
theſe tranſactions, general Monk was at the head of 
twelve thouſand veterans in Scotland. In the 
anarchy and confuſion which then prevailed, he 
ſeemed agitated by different deſigns, between loy- 


alty to his king, ambition to advance himſelf, and 


the apprehenſions he was under from the governing 
part of the nation ; his loyalty at length prevailed; 
he reſolved to reſtore the royal family, bur to uſe 
all the precautions that were requiſite for thei 
ſafety, and his own. He ſoon had an opportunity 
of embarraſſing the affairs of the nation ſtill mor, 
to prepare the way for the meditated revolution. 
The officers, now formed into a council of ten, 
had ſent to treat with him; he conſented to a nego- 
tiation only in order to gain time; and after a treaty 
had been actually ſigned by thoſe he employed in 
this buſineſs, he refuſed to ratify it upon frivolous 
pretences. The depoſed 20 vpn finding that 
Monk had diſapproved of the proceedings of the 
officers at London, were refolved to avail them- 
ſelves of his friendſhip, in order to be reinſtated in 
their former authority ; and ſent him a private com- 
miſſion, appointing him commander in chief of all 
the forces in England, Scotland, and Ireland. He 
now therefore reſolved to march towards London, 
and upon his approach, the officers who had de- 
poſed the parliament found themſelves almoſt de- 
ſerted, and at length compelled to reſign the au- 
thority they had uſurped. When he reached St. 


Alban's, he ſent a letter to the houſe, deſiring * 
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the city of London ſhould be cleared of all other 
troops to accommodate thoſe at the head of which 
he was approaching. This demand awakened the 
ſuſpicion of the parliament, but they were relue- 
tantly obliged to comply. He entered London in 
triumph, at the head of his army, and repaired to 
the council of ſtate, hut refufed to take the oath of 
abjuration, fhrewdly obſerving, chat the fewer oaths 
were taken, the cleaner would the conſciences be. 
He next examined his officers, and, having fecured 
their concurrence, he reſtored thofe members to 
the parliament, which had been ſecluded ſo long as 
before the trial of the king. 

The independents, who had voted for the trial 
of Charles, were now greatly outnumbered; and it 
was ſoon ſeen that the royal party was likely to 
prevail. The republicans, who, though they hated 
a protector, ſtill more feared the royal reſentment, 
endeavoured to perſuade Monk to aſſume the ſove- 
reign power, in imitation of Cromwell. He re- 
jected their advice, and in the mean time gave the 
king private intimations of his deſigns, new-mo- 
delled the army, quelled an incipient inſurrection, 
and prepared all things for his reſtoration, 

Nothing now was wanting, but the authority and 
conſent of a free parliament, to ſettle the flutu- 
ating conſtiturion. On the 25th of April, 1660, 
the new parliament met in both houſes, after the 
manner of their anceſtors. They immediately 
voted that the government ought to be veſted in a 
King, lords, and commons. On the 8th of May 
Charles II. was proclaimed in London; on the 26th 
he arrived at Dover; on the 29th he paſſed on to 
Whitehall, through an innumerable multitude of 
people who rent the air with their acclamations. 
The wretched kingdom, long torn with faction, and 
oppreſſed by its own ſtruggles for freedom, once 
more began to reſpire. 

The 
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The king's reſtoration was greatly farthered 

the aſſiſtance which the fleet lent to the royal cauſe 
As ſoon as Monk's deſign of bringing back the 
royal fugitive began to ripen, he procured Moy. 
tagu to be appointed high admiral, who was vel 
diſpoſed to that re-eſtabliſhment. On the 4th gf 
April 1660, he publicly declared his principles u 
the fleet, which he found generally inclined to con- 
cur in them; immediately upon which he failed, 
unauthoriſed, to the coaſt of Holland, and taking 
the king on board, returned with him to England, 


Before we cloſe this chapter, it will be neceſſary 
to take a retroſpective view of ſuch matters as re- 
late to trade and commerce, during. the time of 
which it treats. | | 

In the year 1655 the Jews found means to per 
ſuade Cromwell to re-admit them to ſettle in Eng. 
land, although the long parliament had before re. 
fuſed it. It was now three hundred and ſixty-five 
years ſince their expulſion by Edward the Firſts, 
Cromwell was induced hereto by the repreſents 
tions which theſe people made to him of the extra- 
ordinary benefits which commerce would derive 
thereby. Menaſſah Ben Iſrael, an eminent Jew, 
who ſtyled himſelf a divine, and a doctor of phylic, 
addreſſed the protector and commonwealth in be. 
half of his people; he ſtated, that allowing them 
an aſylum in England, would increaſe the public 
revenue one hundred thouſand pounds per annum; 
in oppoſition to this the famous Prynn, and ſeveral 
others, publiſhed treatiſes, | 

We learn from Scobel, that the whole charge of 
the public in 1656 in England, was fixed at one 
million three hundred thouſand pounds; of which 
revenue a million was appropriated for the ſuppoſt 


1 See Vol. I. p. 102. 
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of the army and navy; the other three hundred 
thouſand pounds was expended on the civil govern- 
ment. No part of this ſum was raiſed by a land- 
tax. The chief taxes in England during the com- 
monwealth were, the monthly aſſeſſments, the ex- 
ciſe, and the cuſtoms. The aſſeſſments in Scotland 
were ſometimes ten thouſand pounds a month, com- 
monly ſix thouſand. Thoſe on Ireland were nine 
thouſand, The exciſe, during the civil wars, was 
levied on bread, fleſh-meat, as well as beer, ale, 
ſtrong waters, and many other commodities. After 
the civil wars were ended, bread and fleſh meat 
were exempted from exciſe. The cuſtoms on ex- 
portation were lowered in 1656; Cromwell, the next 
year, farmed both cuſtoms and exciſe for eleven 
hundred thouſand pounds, a greater ſum than they 
had ever produced before f. Mr. Hume. ſuppoſes 
the whole of the taxes, during that period, might, 
at a medium, amount to two millions a year; a ſum 
which, though moderate, much exceeded the re- 
venue of any former king. The ſame writer ſtates 
the revenue of Charles I. from 1637 to the meeting 
of the long parliament, to be, on an average of 
each year, nine hundred thouſand pounds, of which 


” _ thouſand pounds may be called il- 
egal T. 

The commerce and induſtry of England increaſed 
extremely during the peaceable part of Charles's 
reign; the trade to the Eaſt- Indies, and to Guinea, 
became conſiderable. The Engliſh poſſeſſed al- 
moſt the ſole trade with Spain. Twenty thouſand 
cloths were annually ſent to Turkey. The civil 
wars and conyulfions, whilſt they continued, greatly 
obſtructed the progreſs of commerce; but it ſoon 


* Scobel's Acts and Ordinances of Parliament, cap. 6. + Thur- 
Joe's State Papers, Vol. VI. p. 425. 1 Hiſtory of England, 
Vol. VII. p. 338. N 
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began to flow with freedom upon the eftabliſhm t 
of the commonwealth. The war with the Dutch, 
by diſtreſſing the trade of ſo formidable a riyq, 
ſerved to encourage trade in England; the Spaniß 
war Was, to an equal degree, pernicious: all the 
effects of the Engliſh merchants, to an immenj 


value, being confiſcated in Spain, and that king. In tl 
dom being fupplied with the merchandize which i Wi. 1 : 
conſymed from other ſtates. The prevalence of rounds 
democratical principles engaged the country gentle. ried 3: 
men to bind their ſons apprentices to merchany I double 
and manufacturers; and trade and merchandize ha, pence, 
eyer ſince, been more honourable profeſſions in Abo 
England, than in any other European kingdom. ally { 
The excluſive companies, which formerly confined Wi; ondo 
trade, were never expreſsly aboliſhed by any ord: NMvere ei 
nance of parliament during the commonwealth; rwenty 
but as men paid no regard to the prerogative, whence ployed 
the charcers of theſe companies were derived, the Melt! 
monopoly was gradually invaded, and commexce in- ſure, A 
creaſed by the increaſe of liberty “. f ſuc! 

Before the commencement cf the civil wars, the Nuo he 
Engliſh Eaſt- India Company are ſaid to have em. Ineaſur 
ployed fiftcen thouſand tons of ſhipping; but 4. ſuppoſ 
terwards that trade greatly declined ; and from the Mimoun 
year 1653 to 1657, a kind of open trade was carried Nur h 
on from England to the eaft, which greatly affected Wi,;c + 
the merchants who traded on the joint ſtock. In Ver 
what manner this free trade benefited thoſe who Holla 
embarked in it is not certainly handed down to us. pany d 


Some maintain, that during thoſe four years, when bad ſe 
the Eaſt- India trade was laid open, the commodi- it of 
ties brought from India were ſold fo cheap that the Swedit 
FE-nglifh fupplied more parts of Europe, and even "FE 
Amiterdam itſelf therewith, than they ever did is the 


; . |; * Eng 
* Hume's Hiſt. of England, Vol. VII. p. 340. Iih:d in 
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afterwards, whereby they very much ſunk the Dutch 
Eaſt-India Company's actions. On the other hand 
it is aſſerted, and pretty generally believed, that 
even the ſeparate traders them:elves were loſers in 
the end, and by their want of authority and power, 
traded with the natives to a great diſadvantage. 

In the year 1653 the poſtage in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, was farmed for ten thouſand 
pounds yearly ; by this ſettlement ſingle letters car- 
ried as far as eighty miles, paid two-pence, and 
double ones four-pence ; beyond eighty miles three 
pence, and double ones ſix-pence. 

About this time coals from Newcaſtle were uſu- 
ally fold at above twenty ſhillings the chaldron in 
London, and more than nine hundred fail of ſhips 


twenty keels, or lighters, were ſuppoſed to be em- 
ployed at Newcaſtle, each of which carried yearly 
eight hundred chaldrons of coals, Newcaltle mea- 
ſure, on board the ſhips; one hundred and thirty-ſix 

f ſuch chaldrons of coals are reckoned equal to 
two hundred and ſeventeen chaldrons of London 
meaſure, The conſumption of this article of fuel, 
ſuppoſing the calculation to be accurately made, 
amounted, in the year 1655, to ſixty- nine thouſand 
jour hundred and forty chaidron of London mea- 
ure“. 

Very ſoon after the peace between England and 
Holland was ratified, the Dutch Weſt- India Com- 
pany diſpoſſeſſed the Swedes of a colony which they 
had ſettled in North-America, having purchaſed 
it of the natives : this acquiſition, which the 
Swediſh reſident in Holland ſolicited the reſtitution 
of in vain, they named New-Netherlands, and 
is the ſame as the Englith have ſince called New- 
* England's Grievance diſcovered, in relation to the Coal- trade, pubs 
liched in 1655, + 1 hurloe's State Papers, Vol. V. p. 8r. 
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York. Some affirm, that James the Firſt grant aw h. 
to the ſtates of Holland, an iſland on that coalt, 3 Mother 
a watering-place for their Weſt-India fleets, which {iſthe pc 


was thereupon called Staten, or Staten-Iſland “. Thi 

In the year 1658, cardinal Mazarine was ir. WF noli! 
formed that the court of Spain, with a view to d. the ye 
tach Cromwell from the intereſt of France, andu WMzmb1 
terminate the difference between England ai where 
Spain, had propoſed to aſſiſt him in the conquet Wtivatio 
of Calais for England; to counteract this deſig, Wiſhapidly 
he convinced the protector of the ſuperior advan. iltroduc 
tage which the poſſeſſion of Dunkirk would rends MWWwhich 
to England; whereupon Sir William LI ockhan, WMhundre 
Cromwell's ambaſſador at the court of Franc, iWuppoſt 
ſigned a convention with that miniſter, whereby it WB the 
was ſtipulated, that Dunkirk, Mardyke, and Gr Where r 
velins, ſhould be attacked by the combined armis WWhuadre 
of France and England, and when taken, ſhoull ave ar 
be put into the protector's hands. That ſame ſum uch f 
mer it was taken, and delivered up agreeably to H m | 
treaty. Voltaire informs us, that Mazarine ender ore 
voured to evade the treaty, when he became p ools, 
ſeſſed of the place; at which Lockhart was incenſe change 
and threatened ; and brought Italian chicane land; 
yield to Engliſh poſitiveneſs f. This acquiſition ich 
regarded by the protector, only as the means dWaltenec 
acquiring farther conqueſts. He was reſolved u lands, 
concert meaſures with the French court, for the fin! Woes i. 
conqueſt and partition of the Low Countries. *Mſedvanta 
William Temple ſays, his view was to wreſt Calaſcommo 
from the French, as he had Dunkirk from the Seither 
niards; but death put a ſtop to theſe ſchemes Purpoſe 
which ever they were. The Dutch were extreme orcug; 
alarmed at the Engliſh being now maſters of bei coaſt o 
ſides of the Channel; and the French court fool Mole if) 


See page 18. + Siecle de Louis, Vol. I. p. 6. 
40 
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rantel N how dangerous Dunkirk would prove in any 
it, » WM other hands than their own, and more eſpecially in 
which the poſſeſſion of England. 


The firſt introduction of the ſugar-cane into the 
Engliſh Weſt- India ſettlements, is ſaid to be in 
the year 1641, when they were brought from Fer- 
nambuc, in the Braſils, and planted in Barbadoes, 
where they proved ſucceſsful, after ſome years cul- 


aguel Wtivation. The value of land on that iſland increaſed 
elign, rapidly, when this branch of trade came to be in- 
dym. troduced there; a plantation of five hundred acres, 
render which before might have been purchaſed for four 


undred pounds ſterling, in a few years after was 
ſuppoſed to be worth fourteen thouſand pounds. 
the cultivation of the ſugar-cane, many fortunes 
ere rapidly made; ſo that men carrying a few 
huadred pounds with them there, in a few years 
ave amaſſed one hundred thouſand pounds ſterling“. 
Such ſucceſs encouraged many people to go there 
from England; the merchants at home fitted out 
ore ſhips, and freighted them with proviſions, 
ools, cloathing, and all other neceſſaries, in ex- 
hange for which they received the produce of the 
Iſland; and this being the firſt of our colonies 
ich adopted the plantation of ſugar, it greatly 


ns 0 8Waltened the improvement of the other Carribbee 
ed lands, which ſoon followed the example of Barba- 
e fees in planting the ſugar-cane, to very great 

vantage. As it was not poſſible to cultivate this 


ommodicy by white people in ſo hot a climate, fo 
neither were they ſufficiently numerous for ſuch 
purpoſes; - neceſſity therefore, and the example of 
Portugal, gave birth to the ſlave trade, from the 
coaſt of Guinea. The increaſed population in 
thoſe iſlands ſoon created a vaſt demand for all ne- 
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ceſſaries from England, and alſo a new and con. 
derable trade to Madeira for wines. The mother. 
country, at this time, laid no reſtraints on this in. 
fant trade, but for ſeveral years it remained open ty 
all nations. After the reſtoration, indeed, the par 
liament obſerving the great detriment which the 
kingdom ſuffered by ſuch an open trade, reſtrained 
it to natives of England, by ſeveral acts of navigz 
tion; whereby the ports of London and Briſtol de. 
came the great marts for ſugar, and from thence the 
northern and middle parts of Europe were ſupplied, 
This reduced the Portugal ſugars of Braſil, in a ſhon 
time, ſo low, as from eight pounds to two pound 
ten ſhillings per hundred weight; and in tiis prof. 
perous ſtate the crade remained until the French, in 
their turn, ſo greatly improved their ſugar-iſlandz 
as to be able to underſel us in moſt parts d 
Europe *. | 


Dr. Charles Davenant gives us the entire coinage 
of England, for a century of years, viz. 1558 t 
1659, which he took from the regiſters of tit 


royal mint. 


GorD COI WI. 


| 4. 

In queen Elizabeth's reign, — 1,200,009 
In king James the Firſt's reign, ! 300. O00 
about : 
In king Charles the Firſt's reign, 1,723,000 

Total gold coined, L. 3,7 23,000 


— — — ä 


. ® Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. II. p. 72. 
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* 
In queen Elizabeth's reign, ; — 4,932,932 
In king James the Firſt's reign, — 1,700,000 
jn king Charles the Firſt's reign, — 83.776, 544 
By the parliament and Cromwell, — 1,000,000 
| Total ſilver coined, — 16,109,476 | 
Total gold coined, — 3,7 23,000 


Total of the coinage in England, | 2 
from 1558 to 1659, 8 8 19,832, 476 


—_ % 


The ſame author conjectures, that in the year 
1600, our gold and filver coin together, did not 
exceed four millions ; and that at the time he wrote, 
(1711) there were twelve millions of gold and filver 
coin in circulation“. 


New Dialogues on the preſent Poſture of Affairs. 
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du A 


Reſtoration of Charles the Second—Miniſtry ſettled— 


Houſes of Lords and Commons form à Parliament— 
Royal Revenue ſettled Navigation Ad Trial and 
Execution of the Rigicides - Epiſcopacy reſtored 
Ad of Uniformity—The King's Marriage Tbe 
Earl of Sandwich ſent againſt Algiers—Dunkitk 


fold to the French—The King ruled by the Ducheſs if 
Cleveland he Colony of Carolina granted h 


Charter ar with the Dutch—Sir Robert Holmes 


ſent againſt them—Engl1ſh Hamburg Fleet captured 
.— Naval Viftory gained by the Engliſh—Dutch 


Eaſt-India Fleet attacked at Berghen— Conduct if 
the Kings of Denmark, France, and Spain — Var 
with France—Plague in London—Sea-fight of four 
Days —Sir George Ayſcue's Ship taken—Second 
Engagement —Deſcent upon the Je of Ulie under Sir 
Robert Holmes Fire of London—Trealy of Peace 
at Breda Diſaſter at Chatham Diſgrace and Ba- 
niſoment of Clarendon— Increaſed Power of France 
—Triple Leagae—Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle—Si 
Thomas Allen ſent againſt the Algerines—The Mi. 
niſtry diſtinguiſbed by the Name of Cabal—Charles 
aeſerts his Triple Alliance and leagues with France 
influence of the Ducheſs of Portſmouth Afairs of 
Freland—Gla/s Manufafory brought into England— 
Perliamentary Regulations reſpecting Royal Charters 
— Exchequer ſhut—Suſpenſion of the Navigation 
ae — Attack upon the Dutch Smyrna Fleet—Third 

War 
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War with the Dutch—France joins England againſt 
Holland—ZBattle of Solbay, in which the Earl of 
Sandwich is flain— Progreſs of Louis XIV. in bis 
Conqueſt of Holland Marriage of the Prince of 
Orange wilh the Princeſs Mary—Peace of Nime- 
guen—New Parliament—Exclufion Bill —Habess 

Corpus Ai—Origin of the Appellation of Whig and 
Tory—Riſe of the Colony of Pennſylvania—Rye- 
bouſe Plot—Death of Charles Il.—Regulations re- 
ſpefting Log-wood—French. Proteſtants ſettle in 
England on the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
Yearly Expence of the Navy Commerce carried on 
with France—Tangier deſtroyed—The Lady Anne 
married to Prince George of Denmark. 


HARLES the Second was in the thirtieth 
year of his age when he took poſſeſſion of the 
throne. The misfortunes which he had ſuffered 
during his long and painful exile, now ſtrongly ex- 
cited the compaſſion of the nation in his favour; it 
had likwiſe given him ſuch an opportunity of cul- 
tivating his natural talents, as an uninterrupted 
courſe of proſperity would not have afforded him. 
But, unhappily for the nation which he governed, 
Charles was too volatile to be wiſe ; he had roo much 
wit for a ſtateſman, and was too diſſipated for a king. 
Theſe capital defects were however only to be diſ- 
covered by his future conduct, and no prince ever 
poſſeſſed the external requiſites for gaining eſteem in 
greater perfection. Eaſy, polite, and lively in his 
converſation and addreſs; theſe engaging manners 
he had acquired by living among his courtiers du- 
ring his exile, rather on the footing of a compa- 
nion, than a monarch. The firſt object that en- 


groſſed the king's attention after his reſtoration, 
Was 
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was the choice of his council, into which, though 
it. chiefly conſiſted of zealous royaliſts, he, fron 
political views, admitted ſome chiefs of the preſhy. 
terian party, Monk was created duke of Albe. 
marle, and admiral Montagu earl of Sandwich, 
The king ſhifted the burden of public buſineſs, in 
good meaſure, from his own ſhoulders, on thoſe 
of his brother the duke of York, who was an inde. 
fatigable drudge, with a very circumſcribed < 
pacity; he was proud, vindictive, arbitrary, and 
bigotted to the Roman catholic religion, which he 
had embraced during his exile. The king himſelf 
is ſaid to have been a convert to that perſuaſion, 
though this was a circumſtance he carefully cos. 
cealed; and indeed he ſeemed to laugh at all forms 
of religion. | | 

The. aſſembly of lords and commons were noy 
called “ The Convention,” until the king, on the 
third day after his arrival, went to the upper houſe, 
and ſending for the commons, paſſed an act, where- 
upon it was declared a parliament. A bill of in. 
demnity was immediately framed, in which only 
forty-nine perſons, who had fat in judgment on tie 
late king, were excluded from that general parcon 
which was granted thereby. 

When Charles gave his afſent to this act, he paſſed 
another, confirming all the judiciary proccedings 
during the civil war; a third for levying a capita 
tion- tax, to pay the fleet and army; a fourth fixing 
the rate of intereſt for money at tix per cent. and 
a fifth, ordaining that the anniverſary of his reſto- 
ration ſhould be obſerved as a perpetual holiday. 
The parliament then proceeded to vote the king a 
revenue of one million two hundred thouſand 
pounds a year, a greater fum than any Engliſh mo- 
narch had ever before enjoyed; the duties of ton- 


nage and poundage were ſettled ; and, in the 20 
| 1e11100, 
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{efſion, an act paſſed for the general encouragement 
and increaſe of ſhipping and navigation, which 
gave a legal ſanction to a ſimilar act paſſed by the 
arliament. | 
During the adjournment of parliament, the king 
inted commiſſioners to proceed upon the trials 
of the rigicides; the number of whom, including 
the officers of the court, and others immediately 
concerned therein, amounted at firſt to ninety. Of 
theſe twenty-five were dead ; twenty-nine had fled 
the kingdom; ſeven were conſidered as proper ob- 
jects of the king's mercy; twenty-nine received 
E ſentence of death, nineteen of whom were reprieved 
during the king's pleaſure, becauſe they had ſur- 
rendered themſelves according to proclamation. 
The ten appointed to immediate execution, were 
Harriſon, Carew, Coke, Peters, Scot, Clement, 
Scrope, Jones, Hacker, and Axtel. Scrope had 
come in upon the king's proclamation. General 
Harriſon, when brought to his trial with great 
courage, and elevation of ſentiment, told the court, 
that the pretended crime of which he ſtood ac- 
cuſed, was not a deed done in a corner; the ſound 
of it had gone forth to moſt nations, and in the 
ſingular and marvellous conduct of it had chiefly 
appeared the ſovereign power of heaven. I hat he 
himſelf, agitated by doubts, had often, with paſ- 
ſonate tears, offered up his addreſſes to the divine 
majeſty, and earneſtly ſought for light and convic- 
tion: he had ſtill received aſſurance of a heavenly 
ſanction, and returned from theſe devout ſupplica- 
tions with more ſerene tranquillity and ſatisfaction, 
That all nations upon earth were, in the eyes 
of their Creator, leſs than a drop of water in the 
bucket; nor were their erroneous judgments aught 
but darkneſs, compared with divine illuminations. 
hat theſe frequent illapſes of the divine ſpirit, he 
Vol. II. D d could 
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could not ſuſpect to be intereſted illuſions; ſince he 


was conſciovs, that for no temporal adyantayy 
would he offer injury to the pooreſt man or woma 
that trod upon the earth. That all the alluremen 
of ambition, or all the terrors of impritonmenz, 
had not been able, during the uſurpation of Crom- 
well, to ſhake his ſteady reſolution, or bend hin 
to a compliance with that deceitful tyrant; tha 
when invited by him to fit on the right hand of the 
throne ; when offered riches, ſplendor, and domi. 
nion, he had diſdainfully rejected all temptation; 
and lighting the tears of his friends and family, 
had ſtill, through every danger, held faſt his prin- 
ciples, and his integrity *. All thoſe who ſuffered 
on this account, bore their fate, not merely with 
fortitude, but with the ſpirit and confidence 
martyrs, who ſuffered for having done their duty, 
Some circumſtances of ſcandalous barbarity attended 
their deaths. The executioner, not content with 
performing his bloody office, added inſult to the 
tortures he inflicted ; whilſt the ſufferers, to a man, 
thanked God for being permitted to die for his 
cauſe, and braved the fury of their adverſaries with 
manly contempt. Harriſon's entrails were ton 
out, and thrown into a fire, whilſt he was yet alive: 
his head was fixed upon the ſledge that drew Coke 
and Peters to the place of execution, with the fact 
turned towards them. The executioner having 
mangled Coke, approached Peters, beſmeared wit 
the blood of his friend, and aſked him inſultingly, 
how he liked that work? Peters eyed him with di 
dain, ſaying, © You have butchered a ſervant d 
God in my ſight; but J defy your cruelty.” 

The parliament likewiſe ordered the bodies d 
Cromwell, Ireton, Bradſhaw, and Pride, to be taken 


* fHume's Hiftory of England, Vol. VII. p. 357. 
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out of their graves, dragged through the ſtreets to 

Tyburn, and there to be hung a whole day. After 

which they were taken down, and buried under the 
allows. 

The monarchy of England being now re-eſta- 
iſhed, the ſettlement of the church preſently 
ſucceeded. During the receſs of parliament, the 
king publiſhed a proclamation on the ſubject of re- 
gion, directed a certain number of eccleſiaſtics to 
review and alter the liturgy, but compelled no one 
to conform to the rites of the church. Nine of the 
old biſhops, who were all that remained alive, were 


I reſtored to their dioceſes. But though the biſhops 


were reſtored to their ſpiritual authority, they were 
ſtill excluded from their ſeats in parliament, by a 
hw which had been paſſed by the late king, juſt 
before the breaking out of the civil wars ; bur = 
after, this act was repealed, and theſe eccleſiaſtical 
lords reinſtated in all their ancient privileges and 
honours. 

It was now feared; that the tide of loyalty would 
bear down all the former mounds of freedom ; the 
parliament ſeemed to concur in all the deſigns of 
the court, and even to anticipate its wiſhes. Du- 
ring the time that the parliament and the protectors 
governed the kingdom, all magiſtrates that were 
ſuſpected of diſaffection, had been expelled the cor- 
porations ; and none had been admitted, who gave 
not proofs of affection to the ruling powers, or who 
refuſed to ſubſcribe the covenant. The parliament 
now took a different courſe ; they empowered the 
king to appoint commiſſioners for regulating the 
corporations, and expelling ſuch magiſtrates as 
either intruded themſelves by violence, or. poſſeſſed 
principles dangerous to the conſtitution, civil, and 
eccleſiaſtical. It was alſo enacted, that all magiſ- 
rates ſhould diſclaim the obligation of the covenant, 

Dd 2 and 
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and ſhould declare, bath their belief that it wy 
not lawful, upon any pretence whatſoever, to reſi 
the king, and their abhorrence of the traiteroy 
poſition of taking arms, by the King's authoriy, 
againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe who were com- 
miſſioned by him. 

The moderation which had at firſt been ſhewn 9 
thoſe who diſfented from epiſcopacy, ſoon begy 
to be laid afide, and a rigorous fpirit of intollerance 
ſucceeded it. A bill was brought into par liamen:, 
to proſecute the quakers for refuſing to take oaths in 
courts of judicature ; which was ſoon followed hy 
another, eftabliſhing uniformity in public worſhip, 
and in the adminiſtration of the facraments, }y 
this ſtatute which began to be in force on St. Bar. 
tholomew's day 1662, every miniſter was obliged 
to conform to the worſhip of the church of Eng 
land, according to the book of Common Pray 
lately reviſed, and to ſign a declaration approving 
of that ritual; to take the oath of canonical obe. 
dience, adjure the ſolemn league and covenant, and 
acknowledge his deteſtation of the principle d 
taking up arms againſt the king, or thoſe acting by 
his commiſſion, on any pretence whatſoever. The 

arliament gave a farther proof of their zeal to the 

ing, by voting an annual tax of two ſhillings upon 
every hearth, to his majeſty and his ſucceſſors: 
this impoſition, joined to that of tonnage an 
poundage, the exciſe, and duty upon merchandizs, 
augmented his revenue to a much greater ſum tha 
had ever been granted to any of his predeceſſors. 

A treaty of marriage having been concluded be. 
tween Charles, and the Infanta Catharine of Por 
tugal, with whom he was to receive a portion df 
three hundred thouſand pounds, the Iſland of Bom 


bay in the Eaſt-Indies, and the city of Tangier 


in Africa, a fleet was ſent, under the commany 
a 


Engliſh admiral, and his force, at defiance, by 
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the earl of Sandwich, to bring over the queen, and 
to take poſſeſſion of Langiers. Beſides theſe avowed 
purpoſes for which this armament was ſent out, tt 
was farther deſigned to chaſtife the Algerine cor- 
fairs, for their infraction of the treaty entered into 
with Blake. With this deſign, the earl appeared 
with his fleet before Algiers, the 29th of July, 1667, 
and ſent an officer to the dey with a letter from the 
king, accompanied with one from himſelf. Theſe 
remonſtrances, and this armament, made no im- 
preſſion on that ſtate, It ſeemed even to ſet the 


putting the port and caſtles in the beſt ſtate of 
defence. Sandwich hereupon attempted to fet fire 
to the ſhips in the harbour, but the wind being un- 
favourable to the attempt, after a furious eanno- 
nading on both ſides, without any eſſential hurt 
being done to. either, the Engliſh admiral thought 
fit to defiſt ; and leaving Sir John Lawſon to cruiſe, 
with a ſtrong ſquadron, off the harbour, to protect 
the Engliſh trade, and harraſs the enemy, he failed, 
with the reſt of his fleet, for Liſbon. The vigi- 
lance of Lawſon on this ſtation annoyed the Alge- 
rines more than the attack upon their port; for ſo 
many of their ſhips were taken, that they were at 
laſt compelled to conclude a peace with Great- 
Britain, and to give up all right of ſearching its 
ſhips ; but this treaty, like the former one, was not 
long obſerved *. | 

Though the crown was now firmly fixed on the 
head of Charles, yet thoſe who had formerly adhered 
to his intereſts, even in the molt perilous times, 
and who had made the greateſt facrifices by their 
adherence to the cauſe of loyalty, were ſuffered 
to pine in obſcurity and indigence, Charles 


* Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, 
Was 
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ſtatterers, and his concubines, engroſſed all his ar. 
tention, and exhauſted his finances. The wn. 
happy cavaliers murmiured without fedreſs ; he 
fled from their gloomy expoſtulations, to mirth, 
riot, and feſtivity: In ſhort, the whole kingdon 
had caught the contagion of the court, and ſeemed 
now to be converted 1nto, a theatre of debauchery, 
as it had before been made a ſcene of blood. The 
independents were no longer important: the preſby- 
terians were laid under ſevere reſtraints. The hor. 
rors of the late war furniſhed matter for ſportive 
faillery; the formality and the hypocriſy of ſecta. 
ries were diſplayed upon the ſtage, and even laughed 
at in the pulpit. The king had no religion ; and 
though he permitted the perſecution of ſectaries, it 

was merely from political motives. 
Eagerly as the Engliſh parliament ſeemed to court 
the favour of their prince, the Scotch were {till 
more ſanguine in their expreſſhons of attachment: 
had Charles been a politic and active monarch, he 
might now have become an abſolute one; but he 
diſcarded matters of ſtate for ſcenes of revelry, 
Norwithſtanding the liberal proviſion which the par- 
liament had made for their king, ſtill his prodiga- 
lity rendered him indigent; and inſtead of defiring 
an aſcendency over his parliament, he was content 
to be dependent on their bounty. His prodigality, 
his libertiniſm, and the familiarity with which he 
gy himfelf to be treated by his ſubjects, 
don began to alter their ſentiments from a vene- 
ration for royalty, to a contempt of his perfon and 
adminiſtration ; and this was preſently increaſed, by 
a ſhameful ſacrifice ofthe intereſt of the nation for his 
private advantage. In conſideration of five millions 
of livres, (about two hundred and nineteen thouſand 
pounds ſterling) he delivered up to Louis _— of 
rance, 


{Bovx 1th 
was too profligate to be grateful ; his pleaſures, hit 
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France, the town and port of Dunkirk ; and like- 
wiſe the fort of Mardyke, together with all the ar- 
tillery, arms, ammunition, &c. The excuſe which 
Charles gave to his parliament for his conduCt was, 
that as it had been 'furrendered to Cromwell, an 
uſurper, he had a right to diſpoſe of it as he 
pleaſed. This deſtructive bargain was concluded 
at London, by the count D'Eſtrades, on the fide 
of France, and the earl of Clarendon, chancel- 
lor, the earl of Southampton, lord-treafurer, the 
duke of Albemarle, and the earl of Sandwich, who 
had received a commiſſion from the king for thar 
purpoſe. The latter of theſe noblemen at firſt pro- 
poſed the abſolute demolition of Dunkirk, and the 
filling up and deſtroying its harbour, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to render 1t for evcr uſeleſs; but this was 
not inſiſted on 1n the farther proſecution of the bu- 
finefs. No ſooner had the French king taken pol- 
ſeſſion of this important place, than he employed 
thirty thouſand men to work upon the fortifications, 
on the ſide towards the land, as well as thoſe to the 
ſea: he likewiſe formed, between the town and 
citadel, a large baſon, capable of receiving thirty 
ſhips of war; ſo that, ſays Voltaire, this place be- 
came a terror to the Engliſh, almoſt as ſoon as they 
had ſold it *. „ | 
The king's marriage had laid no ſort of reſtraint 
on his indiſcriminate amours; his queen, though 
a virtuous princeſs, could never gain the affection 
of her huſband ; he had been captivated by her 
portion, and having ſecured that, was quite indif- 
ferent to her perſon. At this time his favourite miſ- 
treſs was Mrs. Palmer, whom he afterwards created 
ducheſs of Cleveland; a woman prodigal, rapa- 
cious, diſſolute, violent, and revengeful 7. She 


* Oftober 27, 1662. Siecle de Louis, chap. 6. + Hume's 
Hill, of England, Vol. VII. p. 392. | 
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entertained a ſtrong diſlike to Clarendon, who wy 
a man too tenacious of the dignity of his own che. 
tacter to pay his court to this haughty wantog 


HAP. 


etermi 
g upo 


Out of revenge for ſuch neglect of the miniſter, t Nu 
exerted all her influence with the king to under. et of 
mine this his truſty ſervant; and in the attempt ſhe gainſt 
was ſo ſucceſsful as to lay the foundation of his aft; Mete ac 
diſgrace. | aſt-Inc 
About this time Charles granted a charter to eig Wi" el 
poblemen and gentlemen, of the noble colony d the 
Carolina, which remained to that time unplanted, WR? ©* 
although, in the year 1629, Tome efforts had beet ſh cou! 
made from England for that purpoſe. The limit f the « 
deſcribed in this firſt charter were, from the thim 1s! 
fixth degree of north latitude, being the ſouthen nlider 
extremity of Virginia, to the thirty firſt degree, a hich 
the ſouth end of modern Georgia, along the Atlan. ollang 
tic Ocean; and ſtretching weſtward, without limits * am 
tion, to the South Seas. This land, which the te lar 
King, in his charter, declares to be a part of hi pke of 
dominions in America, he grants them in abſolute  diipla 
propriety, with all royal mines, fiſheries, &c. pay: jd Hig 
mg a quit-rent of twenty marks yearly. jted; r 
in the month of April 1664, the houſe of com- An 
mons having taken into conſideration the obſtacle ha 


to the trade of the nation, voted, that the wrong 
mdignities, and affronts offered by the Dutch n 
the Fait and Weſt-Indies, as well as on the coal: 
of Africa, to the ſubjects of England, had, in 
great meaſure, obſtructed the trade of the nation. 
They thereupon farther voted, that his majeliy 
Mould be entreated to procure reparation for tholt 
wrongs, and take meaſures for preventing ſuch ur 
juries for the future; for which purpoſe the two 
houſes would aftiit him to their utmoſt, againſt ab 
oppoſers. This was a prelude to a war with Hol 
land, upon which the king had been for ſome tine 

determined, 
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termined, as he ſought an opportunity of ſpend- 
g upon his pleaſures, a part of thoſe ſums which 


7 ould be granted him by parliament for the ſup- 
3. Ws: of a feet and army. The charges alledged 
1＋ inſt the Dutch were extremely frivolous; they 


ere accuſed of having taken Engliſh ſhips in the 
aſt-Indies ; but they pleaded that thoſe ſhips had 
een employed in carrying on a clandeſtine trade, 


2 d the States had actually depolited a ſum of mor 
ited ey, exceeding the value of them, until the Eng- 
ben b court of Admiralty could determine the merits 
mit; Ml the cauſe : ſa that it is plain, the war did not 


ye its origin to ſuch cauſes. I here were yet other 
onſiderations beſides the poverty of the crown, 
hich concurred in producing this rupture with 
olland. Charles delighted in ſhip building, and 
ambitious of equipping a navy that ſhould 
ye law to all the maritime ftares in Europe; the 
uke of York ardently wiſhed for an opportunity 
diſplay his courage and ſkill in his department of 
id high - admiral againſt the Dutch, whom he 
ted ; not only for the republican principles which 
ey entertained, ' bur as being a principal ſupport 
the proteſtant religion; the trading part of the 
ation looked upon the Dutch as their moſt dan- 
rous rivals in commerce; and the Royal African 
ompany, at the head of which was the duke of 
ork, had been thwarted by theſe Hollanders, ,in 
er deſigns of fixing ſettlements to promote and 


tion. . 2 
ye their trade on the coaſt of Guinea F. 


elt "og 

101 Hoſtilities broke out between theſe two rival 
in. Pers in Africa and America, without any formal 
* Eclaration of war on either ſide. Sir Robert 
abe mes was ſent out with a fleet to the coaſt of 


0 ſrica, where he diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch of ſeveral 


ume 


iel * Smollett's Hiſtory of England, Vol. VIII. p. 27. 
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Ruyter the Dutch admiral, the year after, re-tog 
The Engliſh admiral erected a new fort at the mou 
of the river Gambia, which he named James. fo | 
this is ſtil] poſſeſſed by the Engliſh. J 
Theſe actions ſerved to exaſperate the tw 
ſtates, and to precipitate a war, which, accot. 
ingly was declared by the Dutch in January, a 
by the Engliſh in February 1664-5. Great my 
Parations were made for war; the city of Ly 
don lent the king one hundred thouſand pounk 
and when he repreſented that ſum as inadequate to hy 
purpoſes it was meant to ſerve, they readily advance | 
a like ſum. A great fleet was fitted out under t 
command of the duke of York, prince Ruper 
and the earl of Sandwich, which ſailing over to t 
coaſts of Holland, ſtruck an univerſal terror in 
the Dutch; notwithſtanding they alſo had aſlen 
bled a capital fleet under their admiral Opdam, h 
they dared not put to ſea with it, and face the Eg 
lim. While their harbours were thus blocked y 
a great part of their fleet from Bourdeaux, in 
way home, fell into the hands of the Engliſh, wi 
in a few weeks, took above one hundred and thi 
of their merchant-ſhips *. About this time a Dut 
fleet, richly laden, from Smyrna, was attach 
near Cadiz, b vice admiral Allen, with nine n 
of war and frigates. The Dutch force conlil 
in forty merchant-ſhips, large, and well. provi 
with ordnance, and four third-rate men of wt 


fell in v 
poling t 


In the engagement the Dutch commodore, Brac” their 

was killed, and four of the richeſt ſhips taken; togethe 

of which afterwards foundered at ſea. The "> 

were forced into the bay of Cadiz, where they wt The 

for ſome time, blocked up. [NO ok 
j 

* Burchet's Nayal Hiftory, p. 398, ; 28 8 
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After the grand fleet of England had laid on the 
wat of Holland for a month, a violent ſtorm ſo 
attered it, as to force it into port to refit. 
The Dutch availed themſelves of this opportunity 
o proceed to ſea, in ſeven ſquadrons; Opdam ba- 
on de Waſſenaer, commanded the firſt, which was 
ompoſed of fourteen men of war, and two fire- 
ps; John Everts commanded the ſecond, which 
yas equal in force; the third was led by admiral 
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art pr 

f 15 ortenaer, and conſiſted of fourteen men of war, 
ound one fire-ſhip ; the fourth was under Stillinguert, 
«0 empoſed likewiſe of fourteen men of war, and a 


Wire-thip; the fifth conducted by Van Tromp, ſon 
the brave and memorable admiral of that name, 
ith ſixteen men of war, and two fire-ſhips ; the 
th, under Cornelius Everts, conſiſted of fourteen 
en of war, and a fire-ſhip; the laſt, commanded 


vancel 
der th 
Ruper, 


to the 


Ir 1 ; f 
a Schram, in which were ſixteen men of war, and 
* vo fire-ſhips ; in all, one hundred and three men 
þ . . 

pf war, eleven fire ſhips, together with ſeven 


yachts. The Engliſh fleet conſiſted of one hundred 
nd fourteen ſail of men of war and frigates, twenty- 
ight fire-ſhips and ketches, and had about twenty- 
wo thouſand ſeamen and ſoldiers on board. The 
hole was commanded by the duke of York, as 
ord high-admiral z prince Rupert was vice admiral 
{the white, and the earl of Sandwich of the blue. 

Soon after the Dutch fleet had put to ſea, they 
fell in with the Engliſh Hamburgh fleet, which ſup- 
poling the duke of York, with his fleet, to be ſtill 
on their ſtation, fell into the hands of the Dutch, 
ogether with their convoy; the value of the whole 
Was eſtimated at two hundred thouſand pounds. 

The duke, highly incenſed at this loſs, reſolved 
to revenge it on the enemy; and, with a view to 
bring them to an engagement, weighed anchor 
rom Solebay, the 1ſt of June, The Engliſh fleet 
EC 2 was 
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was divided into three ſquadrons ; the firſt, vnd 
the red flag, was commanded by the duke himſch 
aſſiſted by the admitals Penn and Lawſon ; the f. 
cond, being the white ſquadron, was under 1; 


conduct of prince Rupert, aſſiſted by Minns ay 
Sampſon; and the third, which was the blue ſqus 
dron, was under the conimand of the earl of Sand. 
wich, who had with him Cuttins, and Sir Georg 
Ayſcue. They got ſight of the Dutch fleet the ſans 
day, not far from Harwich; but the wind being 
ſoutherly, and the next morning ſouth-weſt, the 
retired Before our fleet to the mouth of the Mack: 


from thence Opdam ſent an expreſs to the Stari 


giving the reaſon for his retreat, and informing 
them, that he did not judge ir proper to fall up 
the Engliſh, while they had the advantage of the 
wind. In anſwer to which the States ſent him pol 
tive orders, to engage at all events *. 

Opdam reſolved to obey the orders of his maſter, 
though contrary to the opinion and advice of moltd! 
his officers, and his own opinion. * I am,” ſaid hy 
(on Hearing the judgment of a council of wn) 
« entirely in your ſentiment, but here are my orden 
Tomorrow my head ſhall be bound with laurel, « 
with cypre 4. And in this diſpoſition he advanch 
towards the Engliſh fleet. 

This memorable battle began on the 3d of Jun 
at three in the morning, and was furiouſly ſupperte 
on both ſides till noon, without any material 
vantage gained by either. The earl of Sandwa 
with the blue ſquadron, firſt gave a turn to theft: 
tune of the day, by falling into the center of tit 
Dutch fleet, and ſeparating it into two parts. Ti 
threw the enemy into ſuch confuſion as brought d 
a general flight. Meanwhile the duke of Yor 


. *Lediard's Naval Higery, p. 576. 1 Baſnage Annales, & 
Vol. I; P- 741. 
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in the Royal Charles, a ſhip of eighty guns, and 
aamiral Opdam, in the Eeendracht, of eighty- four 
-uns, were cloſely engaged. The fight continued 
for ſome hours with great obſtinacy, during which 
the duke was expoſed to imminent danger. I he earl 
of Falmouth, the lord Muſkerry, and Mr. Boyle, 
ſecond ſon to the earl of Burlington, were all killed 
by his fide, by the ſame chain-ſhot, and were fo 
near the duke at the time, that he was covered 
with their blood and brains; and the Dutch writers 
ay, that a ſplinter of Mr. Boyle's ſkull wounded 


kim in the hand. In the heat of this deſperate ac- 


W tion the Dutch admiral blew up, and of five hun- 


dred men, among which were a great number of 
volunteers of the beſt families in Holland, only 
five were ſaved. Soon after this fatal ſtroke to the 
Dutch, four of their choiceſt ſhips, from ſixty to 
forty guns, ran foul of each other, and were {et on 
fire, and conſumed by one fire-ſhip; three till 
larger men of war ſoon after ſhared the ſame fate 
by the ſame means. The Orange, a ſhip of ſeventy» - 
five guns, after a moſt gallant defence, was alſo 
burnt, with four hundred men on board, by cap» 
tain Smith of the Mary. By this time the whole 
Dutch fleet ſeemed to be but one blaze, and the 
cries of ſo many miſerable wretches, who were | 
riſhing either by fire or water, forced the moſt in- 
fexible to pity. The Engliſh rendered all the aſs 
ſiltance in their power to their vanquiſhed enemy, 
while, with redoubled fury, they aſſailed the reſt. 
Iwo of the Dutch vice admirals, Stellingaert and 
Cortenaer, were killed. Their ſhips bearing out 
of the line without {triking their flags, on the deaths 
of their commanders, drew many after them; ſo 
that by eight at night, Tromp, who till bra 
maintained the fight, and that even whilſt retreat- 
ing, had not above thirty ſhips to ſupport 9 
his 
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This was the moſt ſignal viftcry the Engliſh eve 
gained, and the ſevereſt blow the Dutch ever ſch 
at fea, The Dutch are reckoned to have ha 
eighteen ſhips taken, and fourteen ſunk in the action 
beſides ſuch as were ſunk and blown up: they Job 
ſix thouſand men, upwards of two thouſand of whom 
were made priſoners, fixteen of which were cap. 
tains. On the fide of the Engliſh only one flip 
was loſt; the Charity, of forty-ſix guns: no more 
than two hundred and fifty men were killed, and 
about three hundred and forty wounded ; but may 
of high rank fell in this action, beſides thoſe alreacy 
named; ſuch as the earls of Portland and Marlbs. 
rough, rear-admiral Sampſon, and vice- admin 
Lawſon; the latter of whom died of a wound be 
received in his knee, although he ſurvived the 
battle“. 

It is affirmed, and with ſome appearance of res. 
ſon, that this victory might have been rendered 
more complete, had not orders been iſſued to ſlacken 
ſail by Brounker, an attendant upon the duke, 
whilſt his highneſs ſlept, and who pretended auth» 
rity from his maſter. The duke diſclaimed tte 
orders, but Brounker was never ſufficiently pu. 
niſhed for his preſumption. Dutch writers expre| 
their aſtoniſhment, that the Engliſh did not puſh o- 
their good fortune; and ſeem to acknowledge, that 
had they done fo, the whole Dutch fleet mult have 
become their prey f. I he duke of York failing 
back to England, left the fleet at anchor, and re- 
paired to London, where he was received amudlt tie 
acclamations of the people. The king ordered 
a day of thankſgiving to be obſerved all over Eng: 
land for this victory; and medals were ſtruck in 
honour of the duke of York, who thereupon be- 


* Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 393. + Lediard's Naval 
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came the idol of the nation, and began to be re- 
ſpected as the preſumptive heir of the crown ; for 
the queen was ſuppoſed barren, and almoſt totally 
neglected by her huſband. The king and council 
would not ſuffer the duke to expoſe his perſon to 
the danger of a ſecond engagement; whereupon 
the command of the fleet devolved upon the earl of 


Sandwich. f 
The Dutch Turkey and India fleet, was now on 


its return; which choſe to take the northern route, in 


hopes of avoiding the Engliſh fleet under the ear] 
of Sandwich; which fleet, July the 5th, failed 
from Southwold Bay (into which they put after the 
engagement on the 3d of June, 1665) for the coaſt 
of Holland, with a deſign to intercept theſe mer- 
chant-ſhips when entering their ports. But they 
having intelligence at fea, that it would be very 
dificult, if not impoſſible, to avoid the Engliſh 
navy, took ſhelter in the port of Berghen, in Nor- 
way *, * The port was not difficult of acceſs, being 
only covered by an old caſtle ; the Daniſh governor 
aſtured the Dutch of all the protection in his power 
to give, and they were willing to contribute their 
ſtrength in aid of it. In order to this they landed 
forty-one pieces of cannon, which were diſpoſed 
on a line before the fort: then the Dutch drew 
another line croſs the bay, conſiſting of their largeſt 
ſhips; in this poſture they waited for the Engliſh. 
It was not long before they appeared; for the earl 
of Sandwich having advice of their being put into 
Berghen, had detached Sir Thomas Tyddiman, his 
rear-admiral, with fourteen ſail of men of war, and 
three fire-ſhips, to attack them. This he performed 
with great courage, though the wind was againſt 
them, and the enemy made a prodigious fire from 


* Kennet, Echard, Burchet, Rapin. 
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the caſtle, the line, and the ſhips; ſo that at laſt l 
was foreed to bear out of the bay; and this he per. 
formed without the loſs of a ſhip, though he ha 
ive or (ix very ill treated. 

The Dutch were thrown into the utmoſt conſter. 
nation by the defeat of their grand fleet, and de. 
manded of De Witt, who was the ſaul of thei 
councils, to exert his military capacity, in order tg 
ſupport the declining courage af his countrymen, 

He therefore went on board the fleet, which he togk 

under his command, and ſoon recovered his coun- 
try from the diſorder into which they had been 
thrown. The genius of this man was of the mal 
extenſive nature. He quickly became as muck 
maſter of naval affairs, as if he had been educated 
in them from his infancy; and he eyen made im- 
provements in ſome parts of pilatage and failing 
beyond what men, expert in thoſe arts, had ever 
been able to attain * Admiral De Ruyter had the 
command of this fleet, though De Witt was the 
main ſpring that gave motion to the whole. 

No ſooner was the Dutch fleet again ready tor 
fea, than it proceeded to ſuccour their Faſt-india 
fleet, then lying at Berghen, and to bring it home in 
ſafeiy, The king of Denmark had acted a very 
extraordinary part in the quarrel] between England 
and Holland. He made a ſecret agieement wih 
Charles to ſeize all the Dutch ſhips in his harbouis, 
and io ſhare the ſpoils with the Engliſh, provided 
they would aſſiſt him in executing this meaſure. 
In order to encreafe his prey, he had perfidioully 
invited the Dutch to take ſhelter in his poris; but 
we have ſeen the repulſe which the Engliſh received 
when they made their attack upon the Hollanders; 
after which the Daniſh governor demanded of the 


* Hume's Hiſt. of England, Vol. VII. p. 40+ 
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eſcape the fate of the regicides, was ſolicited 
head an army deſigned to dethrone the king; Den- 
mark was alſo brought to declare in favour of the 
Dutch: ; 

Charles endeavoured to counterbalance theſe con. 
federacies by acquiring new friends and allje, 
He ſent an extraordinary envoy into Spain, why 


threat 
and, | 
a pea 
firſt ſi 
was {i 
his for 
lae*. 


met with a very cold reception at that court. Nox. Th 
withſtanding that kingdom was ſunk into a ſtate of MK ret; 
weakneſs, and was menaced with an invaſion fron WW nimit, 
France, yet could not any motive prevail with Phi. operat 
lip to enter into a friendly alliance with England ih a: 
The marriage of Charles with the Infanta of Por. Where? 
tugal; the detention of Jamaica and Tangiers; the Englif 
ſale of Dunkirk to the French; all theſe circum: proſpe 
ſtances ſunk ſo deep in the mind of the Spanih I oug! 
monarch, that no motive of intereſt was ſufficient WW the {a 
to outweigh them. Bernard Van Ghalen, biſhop ravage 
of Munſter, was the only ally that Charles could thouſa 
acquire. This prelate, who was a man of reſtlel city w. 
enterprize and ambition, had entertained à violent tion, 
animoſity againſt the States; and he was eaſily en. miſſio1 
gaged by a promiſe of ſubſidies from England, u carryir 
make an incurſion on that republic. With a tv WW aics f. 
multuary army of near twenty thoufand men, he vent . 
invaded her territories, and met with weak reli- as d 
tance. The land forces of the States were as feeble ¶ ¶ ority. 
and ill-governed, as their fleets were gallant and In : 
formidable. But after his committing great *] Wil to Loi 
vages in ſeveral of the provinces, a ſtop was put uon the 
the progreſs of this warlike prelate. He wanted BW mand 
military {kill to enable him to improve the advai- Wi prince 
tages which fortune had put into his hands. Tit WW former 
French king ſent a body of fix thouſand men the di 


oppoſe him; ſubſidies were not regularly remitted 
him from England, and many of his troops deſerted 
for want of pay. The eleftor of Brandenburg 

| threatened 


* Hum 
1666, 
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threatened him with an invaſion in his own biſhopric ; 
and, thus circumſtanced, he was glad to conclude 
a peace under the mediation of France. On the 
firlt ſurmiſe of his intention, Sir William Temple 
was ſent from London with money to fix him in 
his former alliance, but found that he arrived too 
lue“. a ä 

This aſpect of affairs filled the Dutch with hopes 
of retrieving their miſcarriages, and cauſed an una- 
nimity in their councils, which greatly aſſiſted the 
operations of the war. They conſidered the Eng- 


Ith as the aggreſſors in this quarrel, and were 
Por. thereby ſtimulated to revenge. The ſpirit of the 
; the E Engliſh; on the other hand, was no ways ſunk at the 
cum proſpect of their accumulated enemies, and even 
anih though both natural and accidental calamities at 


cient the ſame time, viſited them internally ; a plague 


ſhop BW ravaged London, which ſwept off near one hundred 
ould BW thouſand of its inhabitants; and, ſoon after, the 
(tlels BN city was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by a conflagra- 
olent tion, which raged for three days without inter- 
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miſſion T. One advantage England poſſeſſed in 
carrying on the war againſt her confederated ene- 
mies from her ſituation, which enabled her to pre- 
vent the junction of their fleets; but no benefit 
vas derived, in the iſſue, from this local ſuperi- 
ority. | 

In the beginning of February, Charles returned 
to London, from whence he had haſtily departed 
on the appearance of the plague there. The com- 
mand of the naval armaments was now given to 
prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle; the 
former, with a fleet of forty ſhips, ſailed in queſt of 
the duke of Beaufort, the French admiral, who 


eme“ Hiſtory of England, Vol. VII. p. 407. September, 
1 was 
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was ſaid to be at Belleifle, with thirty-ſix ſhips, de 
figning to enter the Channel, and form a jun&ig 
with the Dutch. Soon after the prince had carrie 
off ſo conſiderable a part of the grand fleet of Eng. 
land. De Ruyter appeared between Neuport and 
Dunkirk, at the head of ſeventy- one fail of the line 
twelve frigates, thirteen fire-ſhips, and eight yachts; 
Evertzen and Tromp acting as inferior admiral, 
Albemarle, though greatly inferior in force, did not 
heſitate what to do, but bore down upon them with 
great gallantry, The Dutch captains were not at al 
backward to come into action, for many cut their 
cables, in order to engage. 

On the iſt day of June, 1666, the battle began 
with incredible fury. Tromp and after him De 
Ruyter, were obliged to ſhift their flags, becauſe 
their ſhips had ſuſtained ſuch damage they were in 
danger of ſinking; one of their fleet was blown up, 
and admiral Evertzen killed by a cannon ball. To 
counterbalance this, Sir William Berkley, who led 
the Engliſh van, was driven into the midſt of the 
enemy, where his ſhip being aſſailed on all ſides 
was taken after a gallant reſiſtance, in which he wa 
ſlain. One or two Engliſh ſhips were ſunk, not- 
withſtanding the valour and activity of Albematle 
who, though in the decline of life, fought with al 
the ardour and activity of a youthful warrior. Night 
parted the combatants, but next day, the weather 
Leing more moderate, the fight was renewed wit 
increaſed fury. Van Tromp, having engaged him. 
ſelf too far within the Engliſh line, had well nigt 
been taken, but for the effectual ſupport which De 


Ruyter afforded him. Theſe two admirals were 0 


oppoſite factions, and rivals for glory: they were 
inſpired with emulation, and fought with equal 
conduct and reſolution ; neither deſirous of building 


his own fame on the ruin of his rival, wary 
ate 
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fate of the two fleets was thus ſuſpended, the Dutch 
received a reinforcement of ſixteen ſhips; at the 
ſame time the Engliſh fleet was ſo ſhattered, as that 
no more than twenty-eight ſail remained fit for ſer- 
vice. Albemarle was hereupon obliged to retreat 
towards his own coaſts, whither the Dutch followed 
him, and, towards night, came up with him; but 
: ſudden calm forced the irritated combatants to a 
ſuſpenſion of arms. In the morning of the third 
day, Albemarle, having made a previous diſpoſition, 
ſent the diſabled ſhips a-head, while he himſelf re- 
mained in the rear with thoſe that were ſtill capable 
of ſervice, ſo as to form a line aſtern occaſionally, 
for the reception af the purſuers. About two 
o'clock, when the Dutch were almoſt within gun- 
ſhot, the duke deſcried prince Rupert, and his 
' ſquadron, to the ſouthward, (who had been deluded 
by a falſe report of the appearance of the French 
fleet, deſignedly thrown out) crowding all their fails 
to come up with him, and immediately hauled 
upon a wind to 2 this reinforcement. Sir George 
Ayſcue, in a ſhip of one hundred guns, had the 
misfortune to ſtrike on the Galloper Sands, where 
he was ſurrounded and taken, The two Engliſh 
fleets having joined, prepared for another engage-- 
ment, and the next morning bare down upon the 
Dutch, who waited for them with a determined 
firmneſs. A fourth battle enſued, which was main- 
tained with equal rage and deſperation on both ſides, 
and was continued until a thick ſog intervened, 
which prevented the farther continuance of the 
conflict. The Engliſh having ſuffered greatly, 
ſeized this opportunity to retire, with conſiderable 
loſs. Both ſides however claimed the victory; but 
the Dutch muſt be allowed to have borne away the 
wreath, although. no glory was laſt by the party 
which was worſted. The penſioner De Witt acknow- 


ledged, 
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ledged, upon this occaſion, © that if the Fngjjq 
were beat, their defeat did them more honour than 
all their former victories; the Dutch fleet could 
never have been brought to engage after ſuch 
a fight as that on the firſt day, and he believed none 
but the Engliſh could; and all that the Dutch had 
diſcovered was, that Engliſhmen might be killed, 
and Engliſh ſhips burnt, but that Engliſh courage 
was inyincible “.“ 

The loſs ſuſtained by the Engliſh in theſe ſuccef. 
five battles, which were the moſt terrible that had 
been fought in this war, or perhaps in any other, 
computed at ſixteen men of war, of which ten 
were ſunk, and fix taken. In the laſt day's engage. 
ment fell the brave admiral Minnes, who though 
he had received a ſhot in the neck, ſtill kept upon 
deck, and iſſued out his orders for upwards of an 
hour, ſtopping the flow of blood with his fingers; 
till another ſhot pierced his throat, and deprived 
him of life. The Engliſh writers ſay, that the 
Dutch loſt fifteen men of war, twenty-one captains, 
and five thouſand men; themſelves own the loſs of 
nine ſhips, and that there was a prodigious ſlaughter 
of their ſeamen f. The loſs of men, which the 
Engliſh ſuſtained, was very conſiderable, though 
not equal to that of their enemy. The Dutch how- 
ever compute it at between five and fix thouſand, 
The duke of Albemarle. was much blamed for his 
temerity and contempt in which he held the Dutch, 
He feems io have entertained the ſame ſentiment 
with Blake, who conſidered fighting as always to be 
preferred to running away, in a nation that claimed 
the dominion of the ſea; and if one or two in- 
ſtances bear hard upon this doctrine, yet it is ſurely 


* Wicquefort, Hiſt. des Provinces Unies, liv. XV. MS. Campbell“ 
Lives of the Admirals, Vol. II. p. 265. + Baſnage Annales des 
Provinces Unies, f 
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ht in the general, and has been produictve of 
the moſt happy conſequences. * It is enough,” 
ſays Dr. Campbell, © that we live in cooler times, 
when men may be heroes upon more moderate 
rms “.“ of a 
N The Dutch were firſt at ſea after this action, and 
De Ruyter poſted himſelf at the mouth of the 
Thames. The Engliſh, under prince Rupert and 
Albemarle, were not long in coming to the attack. 
The numbers of each fleet amounted to about eighty 
fail; and the valour and experience of the com- 
manders, as well as of the ſeamen, rendered the 
engagement fierce and obſtinate. Sir Thomas Al- 
Jen, who commanded the white ſquadron of the 
Engliſh, attacked the Dutch van, which he entirely 
routed; and he killed the three admirals who com- 
manded it. Van Tromp engaged Sir Jeremy Smith; 
and during the heat of the action, he was ſeparated 
from De Ruyter and the main body, whether by 
accident or deſign was never certainly known. De 
Ruyter, with conduct and valour, maintained the 
combat againſt the main body of the Engliſh; and, 
though overpowered by numbers, kept his ſtation, 
till night ended the engagement. Next day, find- 
ing the Dutch fleet ſcattered and difcouraged, his 
high ſpirit ſubmitted to a retreat, which yet he 
conducted with ſuch ſkill, as to render it equally 
honourable to himſelf, as the greateſt victory. Full 
of indignation, however, at yielding the ſuperiority 
to the enemy, he frequently exclaimed, . “My God! 
* what a wretch am JI Among ſo many thouſand 
© bullets, is there not one to put an end to my mi- 
* ſerable life?” One De Witte, his ſon-in-law, 
who ſtood near, exhorted him, ſince he ſought death, 
to turn upon the Engliſh, and render his life a dear 


Lives of the Admirals, Vol. II, p. 265. 
purchaſe 
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purchaſe - to the victors. But De Ruyter eſteeme{ 
it more worthy a braye man to preſevere to the ut. 
termoſt, and, as long as poſſible, to render ſervice 
to his country, All that night, and next day, the 
Engliſh preſſed upon the rear of the Dutch; and ir 
was Chiefly by. the redoubled efforts of De Ruyter 
that the latter ſaved themſelves in their harbours *, 
The Engliſh. now rode inconteſtible maſters q 
the ſea, and inſulted the Dutch on their coaſts. The 
two great admirals of the States, De Ruyter and 
Van Tromp mutually accuſed each other of being 
the cauſe of the defeat. The Dutch are ſaid to have 
Joſt twenty ſhips in this action; four of their admi- 
rals were killed, ſeveral . captains, and near four 
thouſand private nien. The Engliſh are ſaid to have 
loſt only one ſhip, the Reſolution, which wiz 
burnt; three captains were killed, and only about 
three hundred private men. The populace in Hol. 
land had been made to believe, that the navi 
ſtrength of England had been effectually broken by 
the actions in June, and that the Dutch fleet would 
bear down all before it. Their conſternation therefore 
at this fatal reverſe, was increaſed in proportion to 
the degree that their hopes had been raiſed. Their 
rage received a yet farther increaſe by a new miſ- 
fortune. 

On the 29th of July, the Engliſhi fleet ſteered in 
courſe for the Ulie; but the wind being contrary, 
it did not make the iſland till the 7th of Avuguſt. 
Being then come to an anchor, prince Rupert and 
the duke 'of Albemarle received intelligence, that, 
notwithſtanding there were very rich ſtore-houſes 
on the iſlands, and a large fleet of merchantmen 
lying between them; yet Ulie and Schelling were 
very indifferently guarded ; hereupon it was reſolved 


®* 25th of July, 1666. 1 
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med Will to attack them forthwith . A council of flag of- 
 ut- WW cers was called, in order to make the neceſſary diſ- 
vice tions for this great attempt. There it was deter- 


mined that three hundred men ſhould be drawn out 
of each ſquadron, two-thirds land, and one-third 
ſeamen, under nine captains; and the whole to be 
executed under the command of Sir Robert Holmes, 


's of BY rear-admiral of the red; with whom went Sir Wil- 
The lam Jennings, who, in caſe it was found expedient 
and to attack both iſlands at once, was to command one 
eing WW divifion. The ſhips appointed for this enterprize 
have were five fourth, three fifth rates, five fire-ſhips, and 


ſeyen ketches. : 


four On the 8th of Auguſt, about ſeven in the morn- 
have ing, this ſquadron weighed, divided from the reſt 
was of the fleet, and came to an anchor about a league 
bout from the buoys, where they met the prince's pleaſure- 
Hol. boat, called the Fanfan, who had diſcovered in the 
" harbour a conſiderable fleet of ſhips near the Ulie, 
n by 


which proved to be one hundred and ſeventy mer- 
chant-ſhips, the leaſt of which was not leſs than two 
hundred tons burthen, with two men of war, which 
had late ly convoyed near an hundred of the ſaid ſhips: 
The whole were richly laden. 

Sir Robert Holmes conſidering, that if he ſhould 
PRs, as his deſign was, firſt to attempt a de- 
cent on the land, that numerous fleet might poſſi- 
bly pour in ſuch numbers of men, as might render 
their ſucceſs hazardous, reſolved to begin with the 
ſhips; accordingly, having ordered the Advice and 
the Hampſhire to lie without the buoys, he weighed 
with the reſt of the fleet; and the wind bein 
contrary, he returned, with great difficulty, into 
Schelling road, where the Tyger came to anchor; 
and immediately Sir Robert went on board the 


* The Ulie is an iſland from which the Dutch fleets uſually fail to the 
Baltic; it has the Texel and Schelling on the north. 
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Fafan, and hoiſted his flag; upon which the ok, 
cers came on board him; and there it was ordered 
that the Pembroke which drew the leaft water, 
with the five fire-ſhips, ſhould immediately fall u 
amongſt the enemy's fleet. Captain Brown, wit 
his fire-ſhip, choſe, very bravely, to lay the bigget 
man of war on board, and burnt it downright, 
Another fire-ſhip running up, at the ſame time, 9 
the other man of war, their backing their ſails, e. 
caped the preſent execution of the fire- ſnip; but 6 
as to run themſelves on ground, where the ſhip wx 
preſently taken by ſome of the long- boats, and 
fired. The other three fire-ſhips clapped the three 
great merchantmen on board, which carried flag 
in their main-tops, and burnt them. This put 
their fleet into great confuſion ; which Sir Rober 
Holmes perceiving, made a ſignal for all the officer 
to come an board again; and preſently gave orders 
that Sir William Jennings, with all the boats tha 
could be ſpared, ſhould take the advantage, and 
fall in, fink, burn, and deſtroy all they could; 
but with a ſtrict command not to plunder. Thees 
ecution was ſo well followed, each captain deſtroy: 
ing his ſhare; ſome twelve, ſome fifteen merchant 
men, that of the whole fleet there eſcaped not abo 
eight or nine ſhips; one of which was a Guinez 
man of twenty-four guns, and three ſmall priv 
teers: theſe ſhips being driven up into a narrow! 
corner of the ſtream, protected four or five met 
chantmen that were a-head of them, where our 
boats could not poſſibly come at them ; though even 
theſe few were much damaged. The next day, 
which was the 1oth of Auguſt, it was found more 
expedient to land on the Iſland of Schellin, than 
upon Ulie; which was performed by Sir Robert 
Holmes, with cleven companies in his long boats 
which he landed with little or no oppoſition, "y 
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ke came on ſhore he left one company to ſecure his 
boats, and with the other ten marched three miles 
up into the country, to the capital town, called 
Bandaris, in which there were upwards of one thou- 
ſand fine houſes; where keeping five companies 
upon the ſkirts of the town, to prevent any ſur- 
prize of the enemy, he ſent the other five to ſet 
fire to the place; but finding them a little Now to 
execute that order, and fearing they might be 
tempted to forget themſelves in the pillage, he was 
himſelf forced to ſet fire to ſome houles to the wind- 
ward, the ſooner to diſpatch the work, and haſten 
the men away. The fire burnt with ſuch violence, 
that in half an hour moſt part of the town was in 
a blaze. This place was reported, by thoſe that 
were found in it, to have been very rich; and the 
booty which ſome of the ſoldiers made there con- 
firms ſuch accounts. This blow greatly affected the 
Dutch, who, according to their own accounts, ſuf- 
fered the loſs of near ſix millions of guilders; and 
were we to take the ſhips into this computation, 
they confeſs, that they were loſers to the amount of 
eleven millions, or one million one hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling *. 


The Engliſh however were ſtill more vilited with 


calamities than the States of Holland ; at one time 
they groaned unaer three as great evils as can be- 
fall mankind ; war, peſtilence, and famine. On 
the zd of September, a fire breaking out in a baker's 
houſe, near London bridge, ſpread itſelf on all ſides 
vith ſuch rapidity, thar no efforts could extinguiſh 
It, till it had laid in aſhes the grearelt part of the 
city, The inhabitants, without being able to do 


* Some writers make the loſs ſuſtained by the Dutch ſtill mare, vir. 
Welve millions of gu Iders, or one miliion two huvdied theuſand pounds 
ering, Lediard's Naval Hiltory, p. 387. Ka pin diminiſhes the Jots 
mithe number of thips.——Campbells Neva! Hiftory, 
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any thing effectual for their relief, were reduced 9 
be melancholy ſpectators of theit own ruin, ang 
were purſued from ſtreet to ſtreet by the flame, 
which unexpectedly gathered round them. Three 
days and nights did the fire advance; and it yy 
only by the blowing up of houfes, that it was at la 
extinguiſhed. The flames, augmented by a ſtrong 
eaſterly wind, raged with ſurprizing violence, and 
deftroyed eighty-nine churches, many hoſpitals and 
public edifices, and thirteen thouſand two hundred 
private houſes. Yet the ſpirit of the people did 
not fink under this calamity. London ſoon roſe 
more beautiful from its aſhes. The king, by 
ſtretch of prerogative, regulated the diſtribution of 
the buildings, and forbad the uſe of lath and tim: 
ber, of which the houſes were before compoſed; 
and many of the ſtreets being built wider, admitted 
a greater circulation of air; by which means Lon. 
don became more healthy. Hence the plague, 
which uſed to break out with great fury, once or 
twice every century, has never ſince appeared in the 
City. | 
A war carried on with ſuch vigour as that be. 
tween England and Holland, was likely to be ſoon 
brought to ſome iflue; accordingly by the end af 
this year, all parties began heartily to wiſh for 
peace. The Dutch, notwithſtanding their defeats 
improved every day in their military ſkill. Though 
their trade had fuffered extremely, yet their exten- 
ſive credit enabled them to procure large ſums; 
and while the ſeamen of England loudly complainet 
of want of pay, the Dutch navy was regular! 
ſupplied with money, and every thing requiſite for 
its ſubſiſtence, As two powerful kings now {up 
ported them, every place from the extremity f 
Norway to the coaſt of Bayonne, was become holile 


to the Engliſh ; and Charles, neither fond of action, 
nor 
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ced u rior ſtimulated by any violent ambition, earneſtly 
„bought for means of reſtoring tranquillity to his 
ames, people, diſguſted with a war which had proved both 
Uhree BW fruitleſs and deſtructive“. A treaty was therefore 
t vet on foot at Breda. The differences between the 
at laſ parties were ſo inconſiderable, that the concluſion 
trons of a peace ſeemed the certain conſequence of a 
„ ad negotiation ; and nothing but forms, at leaſt ſome 
S and yain points of honour, ſeemed to remain for the 
adred ambaſſadors there to diſcufs. In this ſituation 
e Cid Charles, willing to retrench the expences of the 

roſe ſlate in order to inrich his private coffers, laid 

by 4 a conſiderable part of his nayy; by which ſhameful 
on of breach of duty to his people, he expoſed England 

tim- to one of the greateft affronts which ſhe had ever 
fed; received, | 
itred The penſionary De Witt, partly by himſelf in 
Lon- i perſon, and farcher by agents employed for that 
igue, purpoſe, had ſounded the mouth of the river Thames, 
e or in order to diſcover how far it would be 33 
| the to make an attempt there with large ſhips; and 


having gatned information favourable to his de- 


be. ſigns, he reſolved to execute them, 1 
ſoon the negotiations for a peace were in ſo goo 

d of a train, The French court ſecretly countenanced 
| for the undertaking. In the ſpring of the year 1667, 
eats, De Witt cauſed a large fleet to be got ready, under 


14) 
ren- 


apretence of attacking ſame Scottiſh privateers that 
had greatly annoyed the veſſels of Holland. Ac- 


ms; cordingly, admiral Van Ghendt was ſent into the 
ined i frith of Forth; whilſt another fleet was manned 
arly with great ſecreſy and diſpatch, the command of 
for WW which was given to De Ruyter, on board of which 
ſup were put pilots who were well acquainted with the 


of 
{tile 
jon, 
nor 


navigation of the river Thames. Meanwhile the 


®* Hume's Hiſtory of Engiand, Vol VII. p. 418. ; 
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ſupine miniſtry of Charles were never once awgkeneg 
into ſuſpicion. The Dutch fleet, as ſoon as ready, 
failed for the Engliſh coaſt, where it was joined hy 
Van Ghendt's {quadron ; the whole conſiſting of 
ſeventy men of war, beſides fire-ſhips. A detach. 


ment from this fleet was then ſent up the rive 


Thames, which, on the 1oth of June, attacken 
Sheerneſsy, which was, at that time, unfiniſhed, and 
in no ſtate of defence. Here they found fifteen iro 
guns, and a conſiderable quantity of naval ſtore, 
Ng ſaqner was the alarm given, than the duke 9 
Albemarle haſtened, with the commanding officer, 
to the defence of the river Medway ; to ſecure which, 
they ſunk ſhips at the entrance, threw a chain acroſz 
and placed three large veſſels, which had been 
taken from the Dutch, behind the chain. A ſtrong 
eaſtwardly wind favoured this bold attempt of De 
Ruyter, and determined him to try to burn the 
thips which lay at Chatham, in ſpice of the pre- 
cautions taken to preſcrve them. To effect this, the 
chain which guarded the entrance of the harbour 
was firſt to be broken; and this was performed 
with great gallantry by Captain Brakel. An im- 

etuous attack was then made upon the ſhips which 
defended the entrance of the harbour, and, at 
length, they were ſet on fire; and with this exploit 
they cloſed the firſt day's attack. The next morn- 
ing, the wind ſtill blowing full into the harbour, 
the Dutch advanced as high as Upnore-Caltle, 
with ſix men of war, and two fire-ſhips. But here 
they met with ſo warm a reception, that they were 
obliged to retreat. In their way back, they burnt 
the Royal Oak, a very fine ſhip, and, in her, captain 
Nouglas, who was appointed to defend it. This 
brave man, receiving no orders to retire when the 
ſnhip was in flames, ſaid, „It ſhall never be ſaid, 


that a Douglas quitted his poſt wi.hout wg 
an 
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and reſolutely, continued on board, and was burnt 
with the ſhip“. It is pity that ſo brave a man 
mould ſacrifice his life to a punctilio, an adherence 
to which could not poſſibly render his country any 
ſervice. The Dutch carried off the hull of the Royal 
Charles, which the Engliſh fought manfully to pre- 
frve; In this retreat two Dutch men of war ran 
aſhore in the Medway, and were burnt ; which, with 
eight fire-ſhips conſumed in the action, and one 
hundred and fifty men killed, is all the loſs which 
their writers acknowledge, though they might pro- 
bably ſuffer much more. 

The city of London was filled with terror at this 
daring enterprize; it was apprehended that when 
the Dutch fleet was returned from the Medway, it 
would, with the next tide, ſail up the Thames, quite 
to that capital. Nine ſhips were thereupon ſunk at 
Woolwich, and four at Blackwall; platforms, pro- 
vided with artillery, were raiſed in many places, 
and the trained bands drawn out. De Ruyter how- 
ever did not realize theſe apprehenſions, bur failed 
back to the mouth of the Thames, where he left 
admiral Van Nes with a part of his fleet, while he 
himſelf proceeded . with the reſt to Portſmouth, 
with a view to commit the like depredations there; 
but he was repulſed : he then directed his courſe to 
Torbay, where he took ſome Engliſh veſſels; but 
was again repulſed when he attempted to land. 
He made as unſucceſsful an attempt upon Plymouth ; 
then ſailing back through the Channel, appeared 
off Harwich, and fired ſome ſhot at Landguard 
fort; but he was beat off with conſiderable loſs 
Many ſharp actions happened between the Dutch 
fleet, and the Engliſh commanded by Sir Edward 
Spragge, in which, upon the whole, the former 


* Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 40t. 
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ſuſtained the moſt damage and loſs, but not ſuf 
Cient to cauſe them to quit the coaſts, where 

continued till the peace was ſigned at Breda. 
king that merited the crown he wore, would — 
ere a r whe this inſolent attack n 
mained unreyenged ; but Charles was as indifferen 
about the honour of the kin be aa of 
. of the kingdom, as he was of ly 


The nation was highly incenſed, t de 2 | 

whom they 22h ns ig Ku 1 
expected realy to ſubdue, and oyer whom they ky 
gained many honourable adyantages, now, all x 
once, ride undiſputed maſters of the ocean ; bun 
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their ſhips in their very barboury, fill ey ace wi = 
confuſion, and ſtrike a terror — the large _ © 
But though the cauſe of all theſe diſaſters could þ 4 
aſcribed neither to bad fortune, to the miſcondut 4 i... 
10 mirgls, nor to the ill behaviour of ſeamen, by = 
olely to the avarige, at leaſt to the improvidence ꝗ i; 42 
goyernment, yet no dangerous ſymptoms of diſca- at 
tent appeared, and no attempt for an inſurredia Ie m 
was made by any of thoſe numerous ſectaries, wi * 
had been ſo openly branded for their rebellious pri: Mil fis 
ciples, and who, upon that ſuppoſition, had ben = 
treated with great ſeyerity “. 3 Fo 
Three diſtinct treaties of peace were ſigned & = 
Breda, 10th uly, 1667, with the Dutch, the mk 
French; and the Danes, by the Engliſh minilte. wh 
Hereby the Iſland of Polergon, in the Eaft-Indis, p 2 
was ceded to the Dutch; an indemnification fi = 
the ſhips Bonayenture and Good-Hope, the pr. M 1 
tended grounds of the War, was no longer inſilted fe 
Wa Acadie, or Acadia, which the Engliſh cal WW... 
Nova-Scotia, was moſt impoliticly yielded to France 10 * 
The acquiſition of New-York was the chief ad Hier 


* Hvme's Hiſt, of England, Vol. VII. p. 422. 
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vantage the Engliſh derived from a war, in which 
the the national character of bravery had ſhone out with 
bare, but where the miſconduct of government, 
han eſpecially in the concluſion, had been no leſs ap- 
K te parent“. The only gainers by this war were the 
ce two royal brothers. Charles had ſold all the mer- 


chanc-ſhips taken from the Dutch before and after 
Ihe declaration of war; and had embezzled the 


en chief part of the laſt ſupply which had been granted 
' ba him for carrying on the war; while his brother, 
* grown lick of fighting, from the deſperate action 
ul zi in which he had been plunged at the outſet of the 
bun var, remained ſafe at home, and by virtue of his 
dot of lord high -admiral, took to himſelf a 
tl, large ſhare of the prizes which were made; be- 
0 ides which the parliament voted him a handſome 
| preſent. | 
de The king now thought it neceſſary to make ſome 
e rifce to the diſcontents of his ſubjects, and Cla- 
ſcat rendon was ſingled out as the ſcape-goat to expiate 
cu s maſter's crimes. Charles conſidered that no- 
wig bleman as a troubleſome cenſor, who diſapproved 
Fee his conduct, and was a check upon his pleaſures. 
ben e was indeed extremely unpopular, and juſtl 
conlidered as an enemy by all the diſſenters. 
ed & rne (ale of Dunkirk, the diſgrace at Chatham, 


and the unſucceſsful concluſion of the war, were 
laid to his charge. The king deprived him of the 
office of chancellor; he was ſoon after impeached 
by the commons ; and thinking it proper to with- 
draw, a bill of baniſhment and incapacity was 
aſſed againſt him; upon which he retired into 
France, where he lived in a private manner, em- 
loying his leiſure chiefly in reducing into order his 
Hiſtory of the Civil Wars, for which he had before 


* Hume's Hiſtory of England, Vol. VII. p. 423- 
Vor. II. H h collected 
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collected materials. He ſurvived his baniſhmey 
ſix years. Though he had attended the king during 
his exile, Charles appeared never to have mitigatg 
his reſentment againſt him; that prince was az in 
capable of friendſhip as he was of gratitude; hj 
attachments were all ſelfiſh and ſenſual. Nation) 
prejudices purſued this ſtateſman to his retreat i 
France. A company of Engliſh ſoldiers bein 
quartered near him, aſſaulted his houſe, broke oga 
the doors, gave him a dangerous wound on the hes 
and would have proceeded to the laſt extremity, ha 
not their officers, hearing of this violence, happij 
interpoſed. He lived ſome time after this, till beg 
ſuddenly ſeized with an apoplexy, he died in the 
preſence of his ſon. 

The glory of France, which had long ben 
eclipſed, either by domeſtic broils, or by the ſupe 
rior force of the Spaniſh monarchy, began no y 
break out with great luſtre, and to engage the # 
tention of the neighbouring nations. The ind 
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' pendent power and mutinous ſpirit of the nobily The 
were ſubdued ; the popular pretenſions of the p Spanil 
liament were reſtrained ; the Hugonot party co-W «11:1, 
trouled; the extenſive and fertile kingdom « 1 
France, enjoying every advantage both of climat Furo; 
and ſituation, was fully peopled with ingenious av the r. 
induſtrious inhabitants; and while the ſpirit of ti baſt u 
nation diſcovered all the vigour and bravery req that co 
ſite for great enterprizes, it was tamed to an en ges. 
ſubmiſſion to the will of the reigning prince. Tit The 
ſovereign, who then filled the throne, was vB tween 
adapted by his perſonal character, both to encrea: bad be 
and avail himſelf of, theſe advantages. Louis d loyg, 
Fourteenth, endowed with every quality wha break 
could enchant the people, poſſeſſing many vill Europ 
merited the approbation of the wiſe : the mal humar 
line beauty of his perſon was embelliſhed wil WY the pe 
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noble air: the dignity of his behaviour was tem- 
pered with affability and politeneſs : elegant with- 
out effeminacy ; addicted to pleaſure without neg- 
lecting buſineſs ; decent in his very vices, and be- 


u joved in the midſt of arbitrary power: he ſurpaſſed 
1011 an contemporary monarchs, as in grandeur, ſo like- 
at u wiſe in fame and glory. His ambition, regulated 
dei by prudence, not by juſtice, had carefully provided 
Open every means of conqueſt; and before he put him- 
bea if in motion, he ſeemed to have abſolutely enſured 
5 ba ſucceſs. His finances were brought into order: a 
ppl naval power was created; his armies were aug- 
being WW mented and diſciplined ; magazines and military 
n de {ores were provided; and though the magnificence 
of his court was ſupported beyond all former ex- 
ben ample, ſo regular was the ceconomy obſerved, and 
wy willingly did the people, now beginning to be 
oo inriched by arts and commerce, ſubmit to multi- 
he v plied taxes, that his military force was greater than 
Ince any prince in Europe had ever been maſter of. 
dil The ſudden decline, and almoſt total fall of the 
© BY Spaniſh monarchy, opened an inviting field to ſo 
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enterprizing a prince, and ſeemed to promiſe him 
ealy and extenſive conqueſts. I he other nations of 


the riſing greatneſs of France; and all of them 
calt their eyes upon England, as the only power 
that could ſave them from this overwhelming great- 


ill nes. 

The The animoſity which had anciently ſubſiſted be- 
1 tween the Engliſh and French nations, and which 
creay 


had been ſuſpended for above a century by the jea- 


11s , louſy of Spaniſh greatneſs, began now again to 
whid break out. The glory of preſerving the balance of 
„ Europe, a glory ſo much founded on juſtice and 
naſe 


With! 


naht Hh 2 ſecurity, 


Europe, feeble or ill-governed, were aſtoniſhed at 


kumanity, flattered the ambition of England; and 
the people were eager to provide for their own future 


: 
g 
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juſtly, firſt alarmed at the the impending danger 
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ſecurity, by oppoſing the progreſs of ſo hated, 
rival. The proſpect of embracing ſuch meaſurg 
had been greatly conducive to reconcile them to th 
inadequate peacc which had been entered into. 

1] he death of Philip IV. of Spain, who was {x 
ther-in-law to Louis XIV. gave the latter a | retey 
to claim the duchy of Brabant, and other parts d 
the Netherlands, then ſubje&t to Spain, toyethe 
with Franche-Comte. The reaſons on which he 
grounded his pretenſions were very frivolous, by 
they were ſupported by the greateſt military fore 
in Europe; a mode of reaſoning which the Frerq 
monarch thought irreſiſtible. He appeared cn the 
frontiers of the Netherlands, with an army of mar 
than forty thouſand men, led on by the moſt em. 
nent generals of the age, and well-furniſhed wh 
every requiſite. Such ambition, joined to ſuch 
power, threatened nothing ſhurt of the ſubver 
ſion of the general liberties of Europe; and the 
United Provinces, as they lay neareſt, were, ver 
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Louis, apprehenſive that all Europe would com: 
bine againſt him, propoſed terms to the Duich, 
who were molt likely to bring about ſuch a cos 
federacy. 

The fickle and unſteady temper of Charles ws 
obliged to become determined by the exigencies 
the times. He therefore diſpatched Sir William I em. 
ple to the Hague, as ambaſſador extraordinary, will 
full powers to conclude a triple alliance between 
England, the States-generz] and Sweden, to prevcit 
the French king from finiſhing the conqueſt of tix 
Spaniſh Netherlands. Temple, whom philoſoply 


had taught to deſpiſe the world without rencering Pex 
him unfit for it, was frank, open, ſincere, and ſu- WW Allen, 
perior to the little tricks of vulgar politicians g 

meeting in De Witt a man of the fame genero Wl .“ 


and 
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and enlarged ſentiments, he immediately opened 
his maſter's intentions, and preſſed a ſpeedy conclu- 
Gon, A treaty was, from the firſt, negotiated be- 
tween theſe two ſtateſmen, with the ſame cord ality 


SW; if it were a private tranſaction between intimate 
reien companions. Deeming the intereſts of their coun» 
rts of WW try che ſame, they gave full ſcope to thai ſympathy 
ther of character, which diſpoſed them to an entire re- 
ch he lance on each other's profeflions and engage ments. 
„ by And though jealouſy againſt the houſe of Crange 
fore might inſpire De Witt with an averſion to a ſtrict 
ren union with England, he generouſly ref':lved to ſas 
'N the crifice all private conſiderations to the public ſer- 
more vice“. This triple league was concluded in five 
em. 


days}, and produced a general treaty of pacifi- 


wil cation, which was entered into at Aix la-Chapelle, 
fac in the month of May following. By which Louis 

* remained in poſſeſſion of all the towns in Flanders, 
the 


which ke had ſubducd : he ſurrendered up Franche- 
Comte to Spain; and this peace was guaranteed b 
the powers corcerned in the triple alliance. Here- 
upon the Dutch ordered a medal to be ſtruck, 
with a pompous inſcription, in which they arro— 
gated to themſelves the whole honour of having 
given peace to Europe. Joſhua Van Beuningen, 
their plenipotentiary at Aix-la-Chapelle, was vain 
enough to ſtrike another, in which he compared 
himſelf to Joſhua ſtopping the courſe of che ſun, 
which was the device of ' the French monarch. 
Theſe, and ſuch o her unſcaſonable marks of pride, 


velit gave umbrage to Louis, who ſeemed to remember 
tie them in the ſequel, when he found an opportunity 
ply to puniſh their preſumption. 

ring Peace being now reſtored, Charles ſentSir Thomas 
3 Allen, with a ſquadron of ſhips, into the Mediter- 


= Hume's Hiſt. of England, Vol. VII. P+ 433 f January, 
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ranean, to chaſtiſe the Algerines, who | 

advantage of the ſituation of England and Hat 
during the late war, and had ſeized, indiſcriminatei; 
the ſhips of each State. At the ſame time Va 
Ghent was ſent by the States for the like purpok 
I kefe two fleets greatly aſſiſted each other in they 


operations. Many ſhips belonging to theſe pi Cha 
were ſunk, or . Ae and a a which 
able number of Chriſtian ſlaves ſet at liberty. 4 lamen 
the cloſe of the year 1669, captain Kempthone bliſher 
= . a 3 aer. engaged ſeve — 
ä n of war, an Ingo! 
force them ny after a very warm ation, = 
ie force under Allen however was found inef. their f 
ſectual for the purpofe on which it was ſent 160 was d 
in the year 1670, Sir Edward Spragge was ſent ou n 
with a ſtronger ſquadron of men of war and fri On 
gates, to put an end to the war. He cruiſed for vetwe 
ſome days before their capital, without receiving ſeach 
any ſatisfactory anſwer to his demands. Upon th Lx 
he ſailed from thence, with fix frigates, and three Wd of 
fire-ſhips, to make an attempt upon a conſiderable 8 
number of thoſe corſairs, which lay in the haven df Fons, 
Bugia, a ſtrong town to the eaſtward of Algiers — 
In his paſſage, two of his fire-ſhips were ſeparated _ 
from the ſquadron ; but this reduction of his ftrength _ 
did not prevent him from proſecuting his purpoſe 3 
Being come before the place, he broke the bomd Re pe 
at the entrance of the haven, forced the Algerines . 
aground; and, notwithſtanding the fire of the ry 
caſtle, burnt ſeven of their ſhips, which mounted land 
from twenty-four to thirty-four guns, together with bx 1 
_ mk after performing this important {er- 5, 
oo, ' . deſtroyed another of their ſhips of war 4 "ng? 
Theſe misfortunes cauſed ſuch diſcontents among ear 


the Algerines, that they murdered their dey, and 
elected 
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lected another, by whom peace was concluded. 
do the ſatisfaction of the Engliſh, on the gth of 


= December, 1671; and as they were now effectually 

\ WM humbled, they took care to obſerve this peace bet- 

* ter than the former ones which they had entered 
„ inco. ; 

„ Charles, in order to divide the popular party, 

* which ſoon began to be troubleſome to him in par- 


lament, changed the committee of council eſta- 
bliſned for foreign affairs, and entruſted it to five 
perſons, Clifford, Aſhly Cooper, Buckingham, Ar- 
lington, and Lauderdale. This council obtained 
the name of the Cabal, from the initial letters of 
their names happening to compole that word. Never 
was there a more dangerous miniſtry, nor one more 
diſtinguiſhed for their pernicious counſels, 

On the 25th of January 16570, a plan was formed 
betweeen the duke of York, who had upon the 
death of his ducheſs, openly declared his adherence 
to the Romiſh faith, lord Clifford, and lord Arun- 
del of Wardour, both of whom were catholics, and 
lord Arlington, who was well- affected to that reli- 
gion, for a ſecret treaty with France. Clarendon 


1 d had, in an evil hour, taught Charles, in the firſt 
2 years of his reign, to receive money from France, 
2 unknown to his people; and the duke, with his 


three aſſociates, preſuming upon the ſame aid, formed 
the project of a treaty between the kings of France 
and England, the ends of which were, that 
Louis XIV. ſhould give Charles two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds a year, to enable him to re-eſtabliſh 
the popiſh religion in England, and render his 
power independent of parliament; that he ſhould 
alſo aſſiſt him with forces, in caſe inſurrections 
ſhould ariſe in his kingdoms ; and that after the in- 
tereſts of religion were ſecured, the two monarchs 
ſhould join their forces, by ſea and land, for the 
deſtruction 
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deſtruction of the Dutch commonwealth, and d. 
vide its dominion between them and Charles's t. 
phew the young prince of Orange. This ſcheny 
being laid before Charles, he adopted it, and if 
patched lord Arundel to Paris with the propoſy, 
Louis agreed to the terms, with an intention to pe: 
ſuade Charles afterwards, to reverſe the order of tj 
Face and begin with the conqueſt of Holland 

ut ſo dangerous a ſecret was kept concealed bol 
in France and England. 

In the mean time Buckingham, who was a fl 
vourite of the king's ſiſter the ducheſs of Orleang 
had entered with her into a project, to bring about 

an alliance for a new war againſt Holland. He 
intentions in this were, that the adjuſting the tem 
of the treaty ſhould be committed to themſelya 
by their reſpective ſovereigns. Louis caught eager: 
ly at an intrigue which he — might facilitate the 
views he had entertained when he entered into the 
ſecret treaty ; and as he knew the influence of the 
ducheſs with her brother, he ſent her to Dover, 
under the pretence of a viſit to Charles; but, i 
reality, to perſuade him to undertake immediately 
the deſtruction of Holland, and he himſelf lingered 
on the oppoſite coaſt of France, while the irt-rvien 
laſted. It was intended, that Charles and the duke 
ſhould have gone to Dover together; but Charles, 
by an accident, went alone; and the ducheſs, who 
was ignorant of the former ſecret treaty, propoſed 
to her brother a treaty with France, for a war « 
the two kingdoms againſt Holland, and his rece1r- 
ing a ſublidy from France while it continued. To 
this propoſal Charles inſtantly agreed. When tht 
duke arrived, he in vain preſſed him to adhere 0 
the terms of the former treaty, and to ſettle the in. 
tereſt of religion, and the eftabliſhmerr of his ov" 


power at home, before he involved himſelf in the 
difficulties 
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6 &-culcies of a war, which would make him de- 
ne odant upon parliament. Louis, who was well 
eme quainted with Charles's character, had fixed him 
dis intereſts by the ties of pleaſure, and had made 
ofal, a preſent of a French miſtreſs, by whoſe means 
per hoped to govern him for the future. The ducheſs 
' the orleans brought with her. a young lady of the 


me of Querouaille, whom the king took with 
nto London, and ſoon after created ducheſs of 
rtmouth. He was ever after extremely attached 
her; and ſhe proved a great means of ſupporting 
connections with France. | 

Previous to the rupture with Holland, a treat 

peace was ſigned between England and Spain, 


erm ich is commonly called the American treaty. 
elves Wain had ever carefully avoided the mention of 
iger. erica in all treaties entered into with England, 
e tie ing defirous of keeping up her ancient claims to 


at country; whilſt England, on the other hand, 
s deſirous of maintaining and improving the 
ting ſhe had gained on the northern coaſt, The 
tbleneſs of the Spaniſh monarchy, at length, 
mpelled it to recede from this rapacious 
Wuehineſs; and overtures were made by the Spa- 
miniſter to the court of Great-Britain, for - 


luke WWW: and explicit adjuſtment: of the rights of the 
fle, Wo kingdoms in America. This brought on a 
„ nference, the reſult whereof was, that Spain agreed 
ole 


recognize the right of England to all American 
minions, of which ſhe was poſſeſſed in 1670, 


en this treaty, the pyrates, or buccaneers, who for 
To tral years had greatly annoyed _ America, 
the Nee cut off from any future protection from Eng- 


d. Neither this treaty however, nor any ſubſequent 
e, has determined the rigat by which the ſhips of 
an, called garda de coltas, intercept and annoy 
1 Engliſh ſhips as fail near, though without 
Vor. II. 11 landing 
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landing on, the Spaniſh coaſts in the gulph of Me, 
ico, which we ſhall hereafter ſee became the ſom 
dation of a war between the two kingdoms, 
Ireland began to attain a ſtate of ſome comp 
ſure, when it was diſturbed by a violent act, paß 
by the Engliſh parliament, which prohibited þ 
exportation of Iriſh cattle into England. The du 
of Ormond, who was lord-lieutenant of Irelu 
ſtrongly oppoſed this law. He repreſented, thatth 
trade carried on between England and Ireland, w 
highly advantageous to the former, as the commy 
dities imported were proviſions and raw materia; 
in return for which, the Engliſh gave their on 
manufactures. He pleaded, that 12 prohibitiq 
for exporting cattle from Ireland took place, f 
Irith would be deprived of the ftaple article of the 
trade, and that by which alone they could make 
return for the merchandiſe which they conſul 
That the induſtrious inhabitants of England,! 
deprived of Iriſh proviſions, which reduced the pri 
of living, would be obliged to advance the rate ofh 
bour, and thereby lay an additional price on then 
nufactures exported to foreign markets. That th 
natives of Ireland, naturally prone to ſloth, lo 
that incentive to activity which a ready marketi 
the produce of their paſtures afforded, would per 
tuate, through poſterity, their indolence and bar 
riſm : that by cutting off almoſt entirely the tat 
between the two kingdoms, all the natural banc 
union would be diſſolved, and nothing would 
effectuel to keep the Iriſh to their allegiance but 
power of the ſword; and that, by reducing t. 
kingdom to extreme poverty, the inevitable cont 
quence of cramping its chief article of trade, 
would be rendered even incapable of maintain 
that military force, by which it would then be 


ceſſary that it ſhould be curbed and Wan | 
110 
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| This fruitfulneſs of Ireland proceeded from g. 
reat numbers of the commonwealth's ſoldiers yy 
had ſettled there; to theſe were aſſigned portions x 
land, which they cultivated with great induf 
and were thereby able to export beef, pork, hide 
tallow, bread, beer, wood, and corn, at mud 
— rates than they could formerly have been (1 
or®. 

About this time the duke of Buckingham invity 
over from Venice the moſt able artiſts in the dif. 
ent branches of glaſs-making, and thereby a nz 
nufacture was eſtabliſhed, which grew to be of g 
conſequence, inſomuch that we now export the v 
belt glaſs to the very place from whence the art ug 
at firſt drawn. | 

The king's couſin, prince Rupert, and ſeventen 
other perſons of quality and diſtinction, having, i 
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the year 1669, ſent out captain Newland to Hud: large 
ſon's Bay, where he ſettled at port Nelſon; i tree 
captain Gilham alſo returning with ſome ſucceſs, MM cebt 
his proſpect of a trade with the Indians in that by, fix hu 
king Charles granted theſe noble adventurers anin MiW:nd ſi 
corporating charter, dated 2d of May, 1670, wid came 
inveſted them with nothing ſhort of abſolute uncon WW ſubſc: 
trolled power in thoſe immenſe territories ; but th vear 1 
power of the crown being reſtrained, particularly At 
the right of granting charters, at the revolution, the a: 
theſe dangerous privileges were then revoked ; and Hof thi 
render charters valid, it became neceſſary that ti Mito ma 
receive the ſanction of parliament. on bo 
In January 1671-2, the king, by the advice « of w. 
his cabal miniſtry, ſhut up the exchequer, by wid WW made 
ftep all the money which the London gold(miti WW alſo if 
and bankers had depoſited at eight per cent. inter, WM preſſir 
was made uſe of by the king for his intenced ¶ of me 
* Fir Joſiah Child on Trade. | * 


War 
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om r with Holland. The ſum thus ſeized amounted 
rs Wo one million three hundred and twenty-eight 
ions thouſand five hundred and twenty-ſix pounds; the 
duſty, WWinjury which the nation ſuſtained by this arbitrary 
hide nd unjuſt detention of their property was very 
mu iWorcat, and many families were thereby reduced from 


en (ol epulence to beggary. The diſcontents of the 
ple ran high on this, and it was publicly ſaid, that 
a ſtep of this kind indicated that the crown, for 


the future, reſolved to borrow no more, but to 


Invite 
 Ciffer 


ate. The king's miniſters paid no regard to 
f gerte remonſtrances of thoſe people who were ruined, 
he ver Wand che exchequer long remained ſhut ; and though 
art va fx per cent. was paid on all monies ſo ſeized, yet 


the principal was never paid. The parliament, of 


enten che twelfth year of king William, although this 
ng, Avas not a parliamentary debt, yet provided for 2 
Tul large arrear of intereſt on it, ſettled an intereſt of 
1; an(WWthree per cent. on the principal, and made the- 
els, debt redeemable on paying one moiety of it, or 


at by, WW ix hundred and ſixty four thouſand two hundred 


an nd ſixty three pounds, which moiety thereupon be- 
wii came the proper debt of the public, and was finally 
1ncoi- ſubſcribed into the South-Sea capital ſtock, in the 


ut the 
arlyl 
ution, 
and u 
t they 


year 1720. | 
At the ſame time that the exchequer was ſhut up, 
the act of navigation was ſuſpended, by authority 
of the crown alone. This ſtep was taken in order 
to man the royal navy, by compelling the ſeamen 
on board of merchantmen to enter on board men 
of war; a ſimilar ſtretch of authority had been 
made in the firſt Dutch war. A proclamation was 
alſo iſſued, containing rigorous clauſes in favour of 
preſſing: this was accompanied with another, full 
of menaces againſt thoſe who preſumed to expreſs 
themſelves diſreſpectfully of his majeſty's meaſures, 
| and even againſt thoſe who connived at ſuch diſ- 
courle, 


ce d 
which 
miths 
ereſt 
endel 


War 


rs. Allth 
court were bent on overturning that legal ada 
iſtration, which the parliament, after ſuch violky 
convulſions and civil wars, had hoped to have e; 
bliſhed in the kingdom. 

The cabal miniſtry had hit upon another methy 
of filling the king's coffers, which was by inte, 
cepting the Dutch fleet of merchant ſhips fro 
Smyrna, which was ſuppoſed to be worth fiften 
hundred thouſand pounds. Sir Robert Holmg 
who ſtruck the firſt ſtroke in the former war by di 
attack in Guinea, was pitched upon to begin th 
war now determined on, by capturing theſe ſkins 
Accordingly, he was fent out with a fleet of nu 
of war. Under him were the earl of Offory, a 
vice-admiral, in the Reſolution, and Sir Fretche 
ville Holles, as rear-admiral in the Cambridge 
Holmes fell in with Sir Edward Spragge, who wa 
returning home with his ſquadron from the Med: 
terranean, where he had effettually annoyed the Al 
gerines; but being deſirous of atchieving the er 
ploit without any ſharer in the honour, he ſuffer 
Spragge to continue his voyage homewards, wil 


out availing himſelf of his aſſiſtance. Sir Robe 


Holmes ſoon after deſcried the Dutch fleet, und 
convoy of five men of war, commanded by adm 


ral Van Nefle, who having received intimation of tit 


deſign that was formed, put his ſhips of war, ai 
their convoy into an admirable ſtate of defenc: 
On the 13th of March, 1672, the Engliſh admin 
attacked the Dutch with great impetuoſity, and t 
combat was maintained during the whole of ti 
day; the next morning it was renewed, and cont: 
nued again till night: on the third day one of tit 
Dutch ſhips of war was taken, and five rich me 


chant-ſhips; the reſt were ſaved by the _—_ 
| aGarer 
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courſe, by hearing it without informing againſt it 
e arbitrary meaſures ſhowed, du 
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ſt eg of the Dutch commander, and by the fa- 
„dor of a thick fog, were brought ſafe to Holland. 
adn he States- general exclaimed loudly againſt this 
ice ;-atical attempt, which appeared the more diſho- 


arable, as, upon the whole, it had been attended 

ich very little ſucceſs: the —_— nation in ge- 
eral, condemned it as an infamous enterprize, 
and even the king himſelf was aſhamed of the un- 


m eraking. The miniſtry pretended that it was no 
ite ther than a caſual rencounter, occaſioned. by the 
ley nde of the Dutch admiral, who refuſed to ſtrike 
oo if topſails in compliment to the Engliſh ſquadron. 
n the oon after four Dutch Eaſt- India ſhips were taken 


by. ome cruiſgrs from England, and were con- 
demned as lawMl prizes, even before the declara- 


tion of war. 
The adminiſtration of Holland could hardly be- 


eve the king of England was really reſolved upon 
ou. war, until theſe outrages were committed; but 
le bereupon they exerted their utmoſt abilities to put 
c themſelves in a ſtate of defence. 


In the mean time Charles, with a view to favour 


| the Roman catholics, iſſued a proclamation, fuſ- 
With pending the penal laws againſt non- conformiſts. 
oben - * . * 

p This was a large ſtride towards arbitrary power, 
m 


and ſo contrary to the ſentiments of the parliament, 
that he would not have ventured upon it had he not 
been provided with a powerful fleet, and a new- 
levied army, both of which were entirely under his 
controul. His next ſtep was to declare war againſt 
the Dutch; the reaſons he aſſigned for which were, 
that they had refuſed to ſend home the Engliſh fa- 
milies ſettled in Surinam, agreeable to the ſtipu- 
lations entered into at Breda ; for having denied 


e Smollet's Hiſtory of England, Vol. VIII. p. 75. 


the 
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the honours due to the Engliſh flag; and for having 
ridiculed the king and people of England, in me. 
dals and pictures. The Dutch were long at a log 
what to make of this latter charge, until it was dif. 
covered that a portrait of Cornelius De Witt, the 
penſionary's brother, had been painted by order gf 
the magiſtrates of Dort, and hung up in a chamber 
of the town-houſe, on the back-ground of which 
were repreſented ſome ſhips on fire: this wy 
conſtrued to allude to the exploit of the Du 
in the river Medway, where De Witt had diſtin. 
guiſhed himſelf. Thus, though the | inſult (itſelf 
which was committed in open war, had long been 
forgiven, the picture of it drew ſeyęre vengeance 
an the country. | | 4 

To theſe charges the Dutch replied, that they had 
not detained the Engliſh families at Surinam, but 
they themſelves had refuſed to quit the colony; that 
their admirals were not obliged, by any treaty, to 


- 


lower their top-ſails on their own coaſt, to any Eng- 


Iiſh yacht, which was the circumſtance reſented; 
and that they had never countenanced any pictures, 
or medals, that reflected upon the honour of tie 
king, and people of England. But it was in van 
to remonſtrate when meaſures were, predetermined, 
Charles to complete the ' farce, pretended. in his 
manifeſto, that he would ſtil} faithfully adhere to 
the purport of the triple alliance. 

In this diſpute, as in the former, ſuch ſhips 2 
N75 been detained in port, were diſmiſſed on bot 
ides. 

War was declared in England againſt Holland, 
in London, on the 28th of March, and preſently 
after by France. Ihe French king, in his declars 
tion, aſſigned no other reaſon than his being dill 
tisfied with the conduct of the Dutch, and that it 


did not conſiſt with his glory any longer to bear it. 
The 
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The biſhop of Munſter, at the ſame time, declared 
war againſt the republic, on pretence of their hav- 
ing attempted to corrupt the governors of ſome of his 
places; and the elector of Cologne admitted a body 
of French troops into his dominions, under the 
ſhow. of providing for his own ſafety; but really 
in conſequence of a ſecret treaty entered into with 
France. The commonwealth of the United Pro- 
vinces ſeemed now devoted to deſtruction; Louis 
the Fourteenth was at the head of an army, con- 
fiſting of one hundred and eighty thouſand men, 
commanded by brave and experienced generals, 
The Dutch, on the other hand, were diſtracted be- 
tween two powerful factions. De Witt, the chief 
of the Louveſtein party, who had long directed the 
adminiſtration, thought he could not take more ef- 
fectual means to depreſs the Orange faction, than 
to diſband a great part of the army, in which thoſe 
old officers who were attached to the intereſt of the 
prince of Orange were diſmiſſed, and their com- 
miſſions filled by the ſons and kinſmen of the pen- 
fionary's friends: theſe, for the moſt part, were 
raw youths, unacquainted with actual ſervice, and 
entirely ignorant of diſcipline. Thoſe new officers, 
relying on the credit of their friends and family, 
neglected their military duty; and ſome of them, 
it is ſaid, were even allowed to ſerve by deputies, 
to whom they aſſigned a ſmall part of their pay ; 
ſo that all military ſpirit was extinguiſhed. 

The impending danger, at length, rouſed De 
Witt to make the moſt effectual proviſion for the 
defence of his country; but every plan which he 
propoſed was diſreliſned and oppoſed by the Orange 
party. The long and uncontrolled adminiſtration 
of this ſtateſman had excited envy ; and the alarm- 
ng ſtate of affairs, at that time, gave increaſed yi- 
gour to his enemies and opponents, who attributed 
the bad condition of the republic purely to his 

Vor. II. K K miſcon- 
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miſcondut. Beſides which, the popular affeion DL 
to the young prince of Orange began to grow yer party 
ſtrong. Prince William was in the twenty-ſecond atten 
year of his age, and gave ſtrong indications of ſidere 
thoſe great qualities, by which his life was after. hands 
wards ſo much diſtinguiſhed. De Witt himſelf which 
by giving him an excellent education, and inſtru: with 

ing him in all the principles of government and the Cc 
ſound policy, hid generouſly contributed to mae I beir: 
his rival formidable. Dreading the precarious ſity. or oth 
ation of his own party, he was always reſolved, be fough! 
ſaid, to inſtruct the prince in the knowledge d officer 
affairs, and thereby render him capable of ſerving ee, 
his country, if any future emergence ſhould ert perhaf 
throw the adminiſtration into his hands. The con- a . 

duct of William had hitherto been extremely h. devot: 
dable. Notwithſtanding his powerful alliances with herefc 
England and Brandenburgh, he had expreſſed his to ſtri 
Telution of depending entirely upon the States inn ta 
for his advancement; and the whole tenour of his ssi 
behaviour ſuited extremely the genius of that pev- LItared 
ple. Silent and thoughtful ; given to hear and u i 
enquire; of a' ſound and ſteady underſtanding; Englar 
firm in what he once reſolved, or once denied; Hollan 
ſtrongly intent on buſineſs; little addicted to ple _ 
ſure : by thele virtues he engaged the attention of i the! 
all men; and the Hollanders, ſenſible that the raced 
_owed their liberty, and very exiſtence, to his fa ederac 
mily; and remembering, that his great uncle, Mau- f thoſ 
rice, had been able, even in more early youth, to I ul 
defend them againſt the power of Spain, were de ae mo 
ſirous of raiſing'this prince to that authority which ad ha 
his anceſtors had poſſeſſed ; and hoped, from his vi ornel1 
lour and conduct alone, to receive protection againk rench 
thoſe imminent dangers with which they were then 10 . 
threatened *. ok 


* Hume's Hiſtory of England, Vol. VII. p. 433. 
Dung 
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III. 

> During the long prevalence of the, Louveſtein 
I party, the navy of Holland engroſſed the whole 
2 attention of the miniſtry, while the army was con- 
1 of ſidered as a dangerous means of ſtrengthening the 
fler. hands of their oppoſers. The two violent Wars 
elf which,” during the laſt twenty years, had been waged 


with England, had improved both the ſkill and 
the courage of the ſeamen; and though many of 
their great commanders. had loſt their lives in one 
or other of thoſe deſperate actions which had been 
fought, yet there ſtili remained to Holland, a naval 
officer, equal, if not ſuperior in abilities, experi- 
ence, and intrepidity, to any which it had loſt; and 
perhaps not inferior to any ſea commander of the 
age. This man was De Ruyter, who was zealouſly 
devoted to the cauſe of De Witt. I he firſt object 
herefore was to equip a fleet, and thereby to attempt 
to ſtrike ſome deciſive blow, which ſhou!d give a 
urn to the aſpect of affairs. The conduct of the 
Engliſh particularly incenſed De Witt, and he me- 
litated to revenge himſelf, and his country, upon 
Dem. It muſt be acknowledged, that the court of 
England had acted ſhamefully by the republic of 


ing; i e 

1 Holland, firſt inviting it to quit the alliance of 
* France, by the offer of entering into a cloſe league 
* or their mutual defence; and as ſoon as it had em- 


raced theſe meaſures, forming an unnatural con- 
ederacy with France, to effect the entire ſubverſion 
df thoſe provinces. 


"Y Full of theſe ideas, De Ruyter put to ſea, with 
P he moſt formidable fleet that the republic of Hol- 
nick ad had ever ſent out; on board of which was 


ornelius De Witt, as deputy from the States. The 
rench king, that he might ſcem to perform his 
eaty with the Engliſh better than in the former 
ar he had done with the Dutch, ſent the mareſchal 
L Etrees, vice-admiral of France, with a large 
K K 2 ſquadron, 
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ſquadron, to join the Engliſh fleet. He arrived n the 
St. Helens on the 3d of May, and immediately aſter Wil follc 
the king went down to Portſmouth ; and to ſhey in fi 
the confidence he placed in his new ally, went the] 
board the French admiral. The combined fleet T 
ſailed from thence to the Downs ; the duke of York, WW juſti 
as admiral, bearing the red flag, and the earl the | 
Sandwich the blue; the French ſquadron brought fleet 
up the rear, their admiral bearing a white flag man 
T he whole fleet conſiſted of one hundred and one utme 
. fail of men of war, beſides fire-ſhips and tenden abou 
Of theſe the Engliſh had fixty-five men of vn divil 
and on board them four thouſand and ninety-tw com 
2 of cannon, and twenty-three thouſand fir of 5 
undred and thirty men. The French ſquadra guns 
conſiſted of thirty-ſix ſail, on board of which wer tack 
one thouſand nine hundred and twenty-ſix pieces d of tl 
cannon, and about eleven thouſand men. Thx wher 
Dutch fleet amounted to ninety-one men of vn, ſhips 
fifry-four fire-ſhips, and twenty-three yachts. The terril 
Engliſh and French fleets lay at anchor, in ſuch d, mira 
order, in Solbay, on the coaſt of Suffolk, that hat ſtroy 
the Dutch fleet borne down upon them precipitately him, 
their fire-ſhips would, moſt probably, have anni to gr 
hilated their enemies, and effected a victory more dred 
deciſive and ſignal than hiſtory has hitherto x. the 
corded. This danger the ear] of Sandwich pet. ſhattt 
ceived, and urged the duke of York to remove, j ſlack 
making a more extended diſpoſition ; but inſtead d him, 
having his advice followed, which his great expe the « 
rience and tried bravery entitled him to expett flame 
the petulant duke intimated, that there was mor was a 
of caution than of courage in his apprehenhons this | 


This inſult is ſuppoſed to have ſunk ſo deep into tit his 0 
mind of Sandwich, whoſe nice ſenſe of honour ne ri 
could not brook the moſt diſtant imputation, as U 


actuate him to the deſperate part which he ur! 
the 
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the engagement which ſoon after enſued ; herein 
following the fatal example of Sir Edward Howard, 
in ſimilar circumſtances, during the reign of Henry 
the Eighth vel 

The appearance of the Dutch fleet that ſame day 
juſtified the precaution that had been adviſed ; bur 
the ſlowneſs of its approach enabled the combined 
fleets to form a line of battle, in order for which 
many ſhips were obliged to cut their cables with the 
utmoſt precipitation. The engagement began 
about eight in the morning. De Ruyter, with his 
diviſion, attacked the centre of the Engliſh fleet, 
commanded by the duke of York ; whilſt the earl 
of Sandwich, in the Rayal James, of one hundred 

ns, made haſte to weather the headland, and at- 
tack Van Ghent's diviſion. The impetuous valour 
of the earl carried him into the midſt of the enemy, 
where, although badly ſupported by many of the 
ſhips under his command, he, almoſt alone, dealt 
terrible deſtruction to the enemy. He killed ad- 
miral Van Ghent, and beat off his ſhip; he de- 
ſtroyed another large ſhip that attempted to board 
him, ſunk three fire-ſhips as they were approaching 
to grapple with his rigging ; and although ſix hun- 
dred of his men were killed, being two-thirds of 
the ſhip's company, and his ſhip dreadfully 
ſhattered by the ſhot of the enemy, he never 
llackened the fury of his fire upon all who aſſailed 
him. At length a fourth fire-ſhip ran aboard on 
the quarter of his crippled ſhip, and fat it in 
flames. Sir Edward Haddock, his captain, who 
was almoſt the only officer that ſurvived, entreated 
this brave man to abandon the ſhip, and conſult 
his own ſafety by taking to the boat, but in vain; 
he remained on board till almoſt ſurrounded by 


* Sce Vol. I. p. 251, 252. 


flames, 
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flames, when he plunged into the ſea, and then 
eriſhed “*. 
Whilſt Sandwich had been preſſing forward in 
queſt of the enemy, De Ruyter had borne don 


00 


* This naval hero was the ſon of Sir Sydney Montags, 
who was brother of Edward, firſt lord Montagu, of Bough. 
ton. Our admiral, Edward Montagu, was born July 2; 
1625, and was married in 1642 to the daughter of Jo 
Crew, of Stene, He received from the parliament a com. 
miflion to raiſe a regiment in Cambridgeſhire, when he wy 
only eighteen yeais of age, which he completed with ſuch 
diſpatch, that in the following year he diſtinguiſhed hin. 
felf at the head of it; particularly in the famous battle of 
Marſton Moor. The next yzar (1645) he fought in the 
ba:tle of Naſeby. 

Although he took ſo active a part with the parliament z 
the breaking out of the civil war, yet when he found that 
the army aimed at nothing ſhort of annihilating regal power, 
he oppoſed their proceedings in parliament, being then a u. 
preſentative for Huntingdonſhire, and at length withdrey 
himſelf from the houſe. He was however one of the con- 
ci], compoſed of fifteen, which was inſtituted in 1653 
together with Aſhley Cooper, afterwards earl of Shalte!- 
bury, and one of the infamous group that compoſed the 
cabal miniſtry, Before he was thirty years of age, he ws 
joined with Deſborough to execute the office of lord-high- 
admiral of England; ſoon after which he was joined with 
the great Blake in the command of the fleet, | 

On the dea:h of Oliver Cromwell, his moderate prin 
ciples led him to wiſh the re-eſtabliſhment of the exiled 
king; nar went 6d. he ſoon became one of the priacips! 
agents in the reſtoration, by his influence on the fleet, as has 
been already ſeen ; for which important ſervice the king 
created him earl of Sandwich. 

Since that time the tranſactions of his life have proper 
fallen within the ſubject of this work, and have been given 
in their reſpective places, It only remains to be obſerved, 
that the cauſe of his deathwas, at the time when it hap- 
pened, very freely imputed to the want of ſupport given 


him by the centre diviſion of the fleet under the duke b 
Vork, 
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on the duke of York, and attacked him with all 
the fury of intrepid valour. For two hours the 
engagement was maintained with ſuch activity, that 
che Dutch admiral afterwards declared it to wy 
een 


York; and (party-prejudice laid aſide) the charge, at this 
diſtance of time, appears to be but too well ſupported, The 
duke does not ſeem to have poſſeſſed that ſhare of perſonal 
courage which was requiſite to carry a man through ſuch 


; deſperate ſcenes of flaughter, as theſe ſea-fights preſented, 
* without diſmay. He had, once before, been engaged in the 
. very thickeſt of the fight, and from the horrors of that 


dreadful day, had become a cautious commander. 

The body of the earl was taken up floating on the water, 
and brought into Harwich, where Sir Charles Littleton, 
the governor, receiving it, took immediate care for its em- 
balming, and honourable diſpoſing, till his majeſty's plea- 
ſure ſhould be known concerning it, Sir Charles alfo 
ſent his majeſty the George found about the body of the 
earl, which remained, at the time of its taking up, in every 
part unblemiſhed, except ſome impreſſions made by the fire 
upon his face and breaſt. Upon which his majeſty, out 
of his princely regard to the great deſervings of the earl, 
and his unexampled performances in this laſt act of his life, 
reſolved to have his body brought up to London, there, ar 


* his charge, to receive the rites of funeral, due to his great 
18 quality and merits. | 
wich His body being taken out of one of his majeſty's yachts 
7s at Deptford, on the 3d of July 1672, and laid, iu the moſt 
Fr ſolemn manner, in a ſumptuous barge, proceeded by water 
r to Weſtminſter bridge; attended by the king's barges, his 
* royal highneſs the duke of York's ; as alſo with the ſeyeral 
I barges of the nobility, lord-mayor, aad the ſeveral compa- 
king nies of the city of London, adorned ſuitable to the melan - 
| choly occaſion, with trumpets, and other muſic, that 
wi ſounded the deepeſt notes. On paſſing by the Tower, the 
= great guns there were diſcharged, as well as at Whitehall; 
_ and, about five o'clock in the evening, the body being taken 


out of the barge at Weſtminſter bridge, there was a pro- 
ceſſion to the abbey-church with the higheſt magnificence. 
Light earls were affiſtant to his ſon Edward earl of Sand- 


-, 
*. 
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into poſſeſſion of this earldom in 1729, and has enjoyed bi 


[Book Ill 


been the moſt obſtinate of thirty-two actions i 
which he had been concerned. The duke's ſti 
was ſo ſhattered that he was obliged to quit her 
and hoiſt his flag on board another; and his diviſion 
was in danger of being overpowered, when 9. 
Joſeph Jordan, who ſucceeded Sandwich, and ha 
by this time completed the confuſion of Van Ghent) 
ſhips, which Sandwich began to ſpread, bore dom 
to the ſuccour of the duke, and his red ſquadran, 
The battle was then more equally maintained, and 
continued, without any deciſive advantage being 
gained, till night, when the Dutch retired, and 
were not followed by the Engliſh, The Dutch wer 
reſcued from a moſt diſgraceful defeat, by the ſcat 
tered ſquadron which Van Ghent had commanded, 
rallying when they found themſelves no longer 
preſſed by the Engliſh, and bravely bearing dow 
to the aſſiſtance of their countrymen, Corneliu 
Evertzen, vice-admiral of Zealand, was killed, and 
De Ruyter and Allemond narrowly eſcaped being 
burnt by fire-ſhips. The Engliſh loſt the Roy 
James, and four ſmaller men of war. The Duc 
loſt three of their beſt ſhips, one of which ws 
funk, another burnt, and a third, (the Staveren,) 
taken; a fourth, called the Great Holland, com- 
manded by captain Brakell, (who had gained fu 
honour by breaking the boom at Chatham, aa 
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wich, chief mourner, and moſt of the nobility and perſon 
of quality in town gave their aſſiſtance to his interment, 
the duke of Albemarle's vault, on the north fide of king 
Henry the VIlth's chapel “. 

John, the preſent earl of Sandwich, is the fourth of til 
title, and the fifth lineal deſcendant from this great man; 
his father dying in the life-time of his grandfather ; he cm 


title longer than any earl, or perhaps, than any peer not 
living, 

* Collins's Peerage, Vol. III. p. 296. 
theredf 
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thereby effecting every thing which followed in con- 
ſequence of it) was entirely diſabled. | 


* The French ſquadron was only engaged during 
10 the onſet, for as Joon as the battle grew fierce they 


wrioufly withdrew, not from any natural cowar- 
dice, though the French navy was, at that time, 
tle qualified to encounter ſuch veterans in arms as 


ay he Dutch then were; but the views of the French 
Fu. ourt led them, to play off the two maritime powers 
1 gainſt each other. The French however, not- 
den Aichſtanding all their backwardneſs to fight, loſt 
* two men of war together with their rear-admiral 


WM. dela Rabiniere. The Fngliſh ſuſtained a very 
heavy Joſs 'by.the death of many men of note: be- 
des che earth of Sandwich, who was a national loſs, 
fell captain Digby, of the Henry; captain Pierce, 
ff the St. George; captain - Waterworth, of the 
ann; Sir Fretcheville'Holles, who commanded the 


oe WCumbridge; sir John Fox, of the Prince; and 
ben aptain Hannam, of the Triumph. Among the 
Ron olunteers there fell lord Maidſtone, Mr. Montagu, 


he ſixth ſon of the earl of Sandwich, Sir Philip 
neret, and Sir Charles Harboard. Of private 
nen about two thouſand five hundred were killed, 
Ind as many wounded. The Dutch did not think 
it adviſeable to publiſh any liſt, their loſs therefore 
can only be conjectured, but by the ſuppreſſion of 
It may be ſuppoſed to be toò great to be told. 
The truth is, the republic of Holland, at that 
me, was in too perilous a ſituation to acknowledge 
defeat at ſea; it was therefore carefully ſuppreſſed, 
" eyery endeayour uſed to make it appear a 

ory, [ I 
When theſe events happened at ſea, Louis had 
ade great progreſs in thè conqueſt of Holland, on 
be file of Germany. This ſummer he kept his 
ourt at Utrecht, and his troops were making in- 
Vor. II. 1 I - © eurſions 
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curſions within a league of Amſterdam itſel 
Thus was the greateſt mercantile republic that eye; 
exiſted, upon the very brink of utter deſtrutiq, 
The richeſt families, and thoſe who were moſt 
ſirous of liberty, prepared to embark for Batayiz 
and fly even to the extremities of the world. Th 
= capable to make this voyage were numbered; 
and it was found, that fifty thouſand families migk 
be embarked, to take refuge in their new county, 
The Dutch would no longer have exiſted but in th 
moſt diſtant part of the Eaſt-Indies; and the 
European provinces, which ſubſiſt only by thei 
Aſiatic riches, their commerce, and by their libem 
would on a ſudden, have been ruined and des 
pulated. Amſterdam, which is the ſtaple and th 
magazine of Europe, wherein commerce and the 
arts are cultivated by three hundred thouſand mei 
would preſently have become only one vaſt lik. 
All the adjacent lands require immenſe expence, 
and many thouſands of men, to raiſe and maintay 
their banks; and they would probably, at on, 
have wanted the ſupport both of men and mone, 
and would at laſt have been overwhelmed by the ſa 
leaving Louis XIV. only the wretched glory « 
having deſtroyed one of the fineſt and moſt extra: 
dinary monuments of human induſtry. | 

Four deputies came to the king's camp, to in 
plore his clemency in the name of a republic, which 
ſix months before, had thought itſelf the arbit 
between kings. 1 he deputies were not receive 
by the miniſters of Louis XIV. with that politents 
ſo peculiar to the French, who, even in the ſeventy 
of government, retain their civility and compli 


prince 
again 
peace 
ſigns 


ſance. Louvois, the miniſter, who was proud u kept 
moroſe, and more capable to ſerve his maſter vc Le in 
than to render him beloved, received theſe ſuppl: aud tl 
ants with haughtineſs, and even with the _ ODeltt, 
raul), 
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il BY raillery. - They were made to return ſeveral different 
t ever times : but at latt the king ordered his determina- 
ct don to be declared to them; which was, that the 
ft & states ſhould give up to him all they poſſeſſed on 
ata WW che other fide of the Rhine, comprehending Nime- 
Th gen, together with ſeveral other towns and forts in 
vered, WW the heart of their territories ; that they ſhould pay 
migh bim twenty millions; that the French ſhould be 
ung maſters of all the great roads of Holland, both by 
in e land and water, without paying toll; that the ca- 
thek tholic religion ſhould be every-where reſtored ; that 
ther che republic ſhould, every year, ſend an ambaſſa- 
bery, dor extraordinary to France with a gold medal, 
depo BY vbereon ſhould be engraved an acknowledgement, 
nd the that they held their liberties of Louis XIV. and 
d th WY finally, that they ſhould alſo make ſatisfaction to 
men, the king of England, and the princes of the em- 
- lake, WW pire, particularly thoſe of Cologne and Munſter, by 
pence, hom Holland {till continued to be ravaged. 
Jintai Theſe conditions of a peace, which approached 
one ſo near to flavery, appeared intolerable; and the 
none, BY igour of the conqueror inſpired the vanquiſhed 
ne ſes, AG th a deſperate courage. The Dutch reſolved to 
ory die with their arms in their hands. The hearts and 


the hopes of the nation were all turned upon the 
prince of Orange. The people became enrag 

againſt the grand penſionary, who had ſued for 
peace; and their ſeditious fury ſoon joined the de- 
hgns and animoſity of the prince's party. An at- 
tempt was immediately made againſt the life of the 
grand penſionary John De Witt and Cornelius his 
brother, both whom the populace at the Hague 
murdered. They immediately cut the dykes which 
kept out the ſea; and the country houſes, which 
re innumerable about Amſterdam, the villages, 
and the neighbouring towns, ſuch as Leyden and 
Delft, were overwhelmed. The country people did 
L1 2 no 
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not tepine at ſeeing their herds of cattle drowned in 
the fields. Amſterdam appeared like a vaſt fortre 
in the midſt of the ſea, rr sunded with ſhips of 
war, ' which had depth of water fuffictent to mak; 
them be ſtationed round the city. There was thi 
greateft ſcarcity among the inhabitants; eſpecially 
of freſh water, which was fold for ſix-pence half! 
pint: but they conſidered theſe neceſſities as mir 
tolerable than ſlavery. It ts worthy the obtervation 
of poſterity, that Holland; when thus diftrefſed and 
overwhelmed on land, and, as it were, no longer: 
State, yet continued formidable at ſea; which, in- 
deed, is the true element of this people. 
Theſe diſtreſſes of the Dutch, and the boundle 
ambition of the French monarch, procured: then 
many powerful friends, who could not be indifferent 
ſpectatots of the ruin of thoſe provinces. Ihe em- 
peror Leopold, the great elector of  Brandenburgh 
Frederic William, the governor of the Spaniſh Ne. 
therlands, all joined in ſupporting the Dutch; and 
as no more conqueſts cbuld be made in a (county 
overwhelmed with water, Louis thought it adviſe 
ble to leave his army, and return home. Soon 
er, the army being weakened by numerous pat 
riſons in the towns, which had been reduced, 92 
obliged. to retreat before the prince of Orange, then 
elected ſtadtholder, who recovered all that the Frenc 
renn 1 k 
There was no ally on whom the Dutch more dt. 
ed aſſiſtance than the parliament of Fng- 
and, and the king's neceſſities obliged him, 
length to ſummon a parliament to meet on the 4th 
of February 1673. | | 
10 this parliament, Britain perhaps, owes tht 
Iiberty it now enjoys. Charles opened the ſeſſion, 


# Voltaire's Age ef Louis XIV. Vol. I. p. 139. 
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by obſerving, in high terms, that he would not be 
-ontradicted in his reſolutions to maintain his grant 


* of indulgence; and that, inſtead of diminiſhing, 
nike be intended to encreaſe his army, a declaration 
„hic diſcovered, that he thought he had a right to 
cialh make the laws depend upon his will, and to obtain 
alf 4 his will by an army, to whoſe eſtabliſhment D- 
more ment had not conſented. But the houſe of com- 


mons, with a true Engliſh ſpirit, remonſtrated, in 
an addreſs; that the diſpenſing power he had aſ- 
ſerted in his declaration, did not belong to his 
crown. Charles gave an ambiguous anſwer, and in 
4 ſecond addreſs, they inſiſted on one more explicit. 


dez In another, they preſſed him to diſmiſs the popiſh 
then officers of his army; and in a fourth, to diſband 
eren the army itſelf, as ſoon as the peace was concluded, 
en: They paſſed the famous teſt-act againſt popery, 


which ſtruck the ſtaff of lord high-treaſurer from 
the hand of lord Clifford, and that of lord high- 
admital from the hand of the king's brother. 
Charles now declining a conflict with his parliament, 
relinquiſhed his pretenſion to a diſpenſing power; 
breaking, with his own hands, the ſeals affixed to the 
declaration of indulgence; and declared his incli- 
nation to give ſatisfaction to his people, and to ex- 
poſe his new miniſters to their vengeance. 

The cabal, to eſcape that vengeance, made the 
ſame ſudden turn with their maſter. Shafteſbury, 


who was now chancellor, ſaying aloud, “that the 
Pag: Prince who forſook himſelf, deſerved to be for- 
1, a faken,“ put himſelf at the head of the oppoſition, 
e nnd urged the recall of the unconſtitutional meaſures 


which he himſelf had adviſed; and Buckingham 
prepared to fob ow his example. Arlington, who 
bad been diſobliged by Clifford's being appointed 
treaſurer, and who was married to a Dutch woman, 
privately paid his court to the prince of Orange, 
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a8 well as from the ſmoke and darkneſs, in which 


every thing is there involved. No wonder theres 


fore that accounts of theſe battles are apt to con- 
tain uncertainties and contradiftions ; eſpecially 


when delivered by writers of the hoſtile nations, 


who take pleaſure in exalting the advantages of 
their own countrymen, and depreſling thoſe of the 
enemy. All we can ſay with certainty of this bat- 
le is, that both ſides boaſted of the victory; and 
we may thence infer, that the event was not deci- 
five. The Dutch, being near home, retired into 
their harbours. In a week they were refitted, and 
preſented themſelves again to the combined fleers. 
A new action enſued, not more deciſive than the 
foregoing. It was not fought with great obſtinacy 
on either fide ; but whether the Dutch, or the allies 
firſt retired, ſeems to be a matter of uncertainty. 
The loſs, in the former of theſe actions, fell chiefly 
on the French, whom the Engliſh, diffident of their 
intentions, took care to place under their own 
ſquadrons ;- and they thereby expoſed them to 
all the fire of the enemy. There ſeems not to have 
been a ſhip loſt on either ſide in the ſecond engage- 
ment. 

It was ſufficient glory to De Ruyter, that, with 
a fleet much inferior to the combined ſquadrons of 
France and England, he could fight them without 
any notable diſadvantage; and it was ſufficient vic- 
tory, that he could defeat the project of a deſcent 
in Zealand, which, had it taken place, had endan- 
gered, in the preſent circumſtances, the total over- 
throw of the Dutch commonwealth. Prince Ru— 
pert was alſo ſuſpected not to favour the king's pro- 
jects for lubduing Holland, or enlarging his autho- 
rity at home; and from theſe motives he was 
thought not to have preſſed ſo hard on the enemy, 
as his well-known valour gave reaſon to expect. 


It 


nn 
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It is indeed remarkable, that during this war, thong 
tbe Engliſh, with their allies, much overmatchy 
"the Hollanders, they were not able to gain any x, 
vantage over them; while in the former war, though 
often overborne by numbers, they till exeny 
. themſelves with the greateſt courage, and alva 
acquired great renown, ſometimes even ſignal yi 
tories. But they were diſguſted at the preſent mes 
ſures, which they deemed pernicious to their coup 
try; they were not ſatisfied in the juſtice of th 
quarrel; and they entertained a perpetual jealou 
of their confederates, whom, had they been ye: 
mitted, they would, with much more pleaſure, hay 
deſtroyed, than even the enemy themſelves. 

If prince Rupert was not favourable to the deſig 
of the court, he enjoyed as little favour from th 
court, at leaſt from the duke, who, though he coul 
no longer command the fleet, ſtill poſſeſſed the 
chief authority in the admiralty. The prince com. 
plained of a total want of every thing, pode 
ſhot, proviſions, beer, and even water; ahd he went 
into harbour, that he might refit his ſhips, and ſup 
ply their numerous neceſſities. After ſome wech 
he was refitted, and he again put to ſea“ . 

About the middle of the month of July prin 
Rupert was again on the Dutch coaſt, having a 
board his fleet the troops intended for making! 
deſcent. A Dutch Eaſt India ſhip, richly laden, 
was taken, and De Ruyter bent on getting rid d 
ſuch troubleſome gueſts, bore down to engage tis 
two fleets. Prince Rupert hereupon ſent repeates 
orders to the French admiral to make ſail, whid 
however, he very faintly complicd with. I he oy 
manner in which the French advanced, gave ti 
Dutch admiral an opportuniiy of gaining the wid 
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ich he did not negle&t, Early on the 11th of 
veuſt, he bore down upon the confederates, who 
re formed in good order; the French in the 
n, prince Rupert in the centre, and Sir Edward 
ragge in the rear; and in this ſituation the French 
d a fair opportunity of getting the wind of the 
emy, which however they neglected. The Eng- 
fleet conſiſted of about ſixty men of war and 
gates, the French of thirty, and the Dutch of 
out ſeventy : ſo that the royal fleets were indiſ- 
ably ſuperior to that of the republic *. Bran- 
rt was oppoſed to d'Errees, De Ruyrter to prince 
wpert, *T romp to Spragge. It is remarkable, 
at in all actions theſe brave admirals laſt menti- 
ed had ſtil] ſelected each other, as the only anta- 
niſts worthy their valour; and no deciſive ad- 
tage had as yet been gained by either of them. 
hey fought in this battle as 1f there was no mean 
tween death and victory f. 
The French fleet in general, rear-admiral Martel 
ne excepted, kept aloof; and Brankert, inſtead 
attacking them, bore down to the aſſiſtance of 
> Ruyter, who was engaged in furious combat 
ith prince Rupert. On no occaſion did the prince 
quire more deſerved honour: his conduct as 
ell as valour, ſhone out with diſtinguiſhed luſtre. 
aying diſengaged his ſquadron from the numerous 
emies with whom he was every where ſurrounded, 
d having joined Sir John Chichely, his rear- ad- 
ral, who had been ſeparated from him, he 
aſtened to the relief of Spragge, who was hard 
eſſed by Tromp's ſquadron. The Royal Prince, 
which Spragge firſt engaged, was ſo difabled, 
at he was obliged to hoiſt his Nag on board the 
George; while 1 romp was, for a like reaſon, 


* Balnage Annales, + Hume's Hiſtory of England, Vol. VII. 
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obliged to quit, his ſhip, the Golden Lion, and jviſior 
on board the Comet, The fight was renewed 1 pips A 
the utmoſt fury by theſe valorous rivals, and by 6 atly 
rear-admirals, their ſeconds. Oſſory, rear. adm quadre 
to Spragge, was preparing to board Tromp, wi | 
he ſaw the St. George terribly torn, and in 2 nlp Van 
ner diſabled. Spragge was leaving her in order er th 
hoiſt his flag on board a third ſhip, and return Me. 
the charge, when a ſhot, which had paſſed throw The 
the St, George, took his boat and ſunk her, Ti wl; & 
1 = ang drowned, to the great regret of Tra * 
imſelf “. Prince Rupert, perceiving that ] repu 
divida nces, \ 
yas fort 
5 Little is known of this officer before the firſt hat In 
which was fought with the Dutch in the war of 1665 ys 
he 3d of June, when he commanded a man of war 1 gion | 
much diſtinguiſhed himſelf as to be particularly noticel 4 
the duke of York ; and the king viſiting his navy ſoon 4 _ a 
ter, conferred on him the honour of knighthood. He Hing 
likewiſe in the four days battle which was fought in J. E 
1666, under the command of the earl of Alb why 
wherein he was equally conſpicuous for his courages ba 
condu. ; In the ſucceeding battle, which- was foul, 
the 24th of July, he was advanced to a flag, under vir | 48 
remiah Smith, admiral of the blue ſquadron, who maintai a 
an obſtinate engagement with Van Tromp's diviſion, wii 1 
he greatly ſhattered, and killed the Dutch rear-adll ar — 
But the action in which he ſtood foremoſt, and alone * 
in the defence of Sheerneſs, when that fortteſs was if i du 
by the Dutch on the roth of June 1667. Here hel r 
every inconvenience to ſupply ; a ſmall garriſon, unfinil 28 * 
fortifications, and the place unprepared for 2 defen 7 05 
yet his perſonal bravery and good conduct ſerved to a EET 
terbalance all theſe defects for a conſiderable time; b yur 
when he found it no longer poſſible to maintain his g ey * 
he quitted that untenable poſt, and betook himſelf to! * | 
ſhips, as the only effectual means of annoying the enemy! Spragge 


their bold career. All the force that he could afſembic | 
gether was no more than five frigates, ſeventeen fire-hi 
and ſome tenders ; with theſe he gave a very effectual chet 
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fon almoſt totally diſabled, ſent three fire- 
lips among the Dutch fleet, which was likewiſe 
atly damaged, and made ſignal for the French 
zuadron to down and engage. Had they 
— | obeyed 


\ Van Neſſe, when he attempted to penetrate up the river, 
fter the attempt that had been made upon Landguard- 
The talents of this gentleman were not merely profeſſi- 
nal ; for his polite manners and extenſive knowledge pro- 
ured him to be appointed negotiator in more than one treaty 
if conſequence ; but it may perhaps be thought little to 
is reputation, that he was appointed to ſettle ſome alli- 
aces, when that deſtructive confederacy againſt Holland 
yas formed. His great patron was the duke of York; and 
; he was indebted to him for his advancement, ſo was he 


bah ver ready to promote his deſigns. Whatever were his re- 
bbs, jgious principles, it is evident that he was not an open and 
k q yowed papiſt, as he went out an admiral the ſummer after 
iced] 


e teſt· act was paſled. 

His gallant conduct in the Mediterranean againſt the py- 
ratical States of Barbary has been already related, and whilft 
pon that employment, he was certainly exceeded by none, 
In the eſſential ſervices he rendered his country, Blake 
lone excepted. When returning to England from this 
honourable ſervice, he fell in with Sir Robert Holmes, off 
the Iſle of Wight, who was ſecretly ſent with a ſquadron, 
feloniouſly to make prize of the Dutch Smyrna, or Levant 
fleet; ſo much were honour and juſtice diſcarded by the 
adminiſtration of England at that time! Going on board 
dir Robert's ſhip, Spragge informed him in diſcourſe, without 
gueſſing at the importance of the intelligence, that he had 
ſailed ſeveral days with the Dutch Smyrna fleet, and that 
they were but a little way oft. Holmes gave no intimation 
to Spragge of his deſtination, not choſing to have a ſharer 
in the honour and wealth which he expected to acquire; 
but asthe event did not realize the hopes which had been 
raiſed, it blaſted his reputation with the world; and this 
reſerve produced a quarrel between him and Sir Edward 
Spragge, which was never afterwards adjuſted #, 


# Burnet's own Times. 
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part of the Engliſh fleet had been ſo roughly 

handled, that the gone could not purſue his ad- 
0 


K 1 


conſy 
Wo 


ch a vantage : he therefore collected his ſtraggling ſhips, 
rea nd hauled off to the Engliſh coaſts, leaving the 
pa; victory undecided. | 


Notwith- 


fleet, Sir Edward was at. firſt on board the Royal Prince, 
and Tromp in the Golden Lion; but after a diſpute of about 


hoht a 
8. 
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Dutch e cloſe fight, Sir Edward's ſhip was ſo diſabled, that he 


* was forced to go on board the St. George, as Tromp did 
tween on board the Comet. Then the fight began again with 
e butt greater fury than before. At laſt, the St. George was ſo 
* puble attered,. that Sir Edward thought fit to leave her, and to 
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ndeavour to go on board the Royal Charles; but before 
his boat had rowed ten times its own length from the St. 
eorge, it was pierced by a cannon ſhot; upon which the 
rew endeavoured to get back again ; but before that could 
te effected, Sir Edward was drowned ; his hands taking ſo 
lead a hold on the fide of the boat, that when it came to 
foat, he was found with his head and ſhoulders above 
ater ®, 

Thus fell the brave Sir Edward Spragge, by which Van 
romp might boaſt his ſuperior good fortune, but neither a 
greater ſhare of intrepidity nor naval ſkill than his vanquiſhed 
foe, We are told by Echa:d, that when Spragge took leave 
fthe king, on going aboard the fleet for the laſt time, he 
romiſed his majeſty that he would bring him Van Tromp 
plive or dead, or elſe Joſe his own life in the attempt +. 


17 Theſe two dauntleſs commanders ſeem to have ſingled each 
* ther out, from a vehement deſire of deciding by death, or 
＋ tory, that diſputed pre eminence which could no other- 


vile be awarded. Each took his command at the ſame 
me; the one ſucceeding the earl of Sandwich, the other 
an Ghent. Dutch writers ſpeak of his death with that 
oncern, which a brave man's death will always excite ; 
nd deſcribe him as one of the boldeſt men, and beſt com- 
nanders, that ever fought at ſca. Our own writers are li- 


beral 


An exact Relation of the Actions of the Fleet under Prince Rupert, 

* 14, 21. Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, Vol. II. p. 420, 
15 euviſſe, Vol. IV. p. 204. Vie de Ruyter, p. 574. + Hiſtory 
England, p. 894. 
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three hours, in which the Dutch admiral avoided coming 
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F Notwithſtanding all the advantages which the 
Dutch gained on the blue {quadron, yet they nei. 


ther took nor ſunk one Engliſh man of war; and - 
killed but two captains, Sir William Reeves, and rn 
captain Havard, beſides the gallant admiral Spragge, i 
and no great number of private men. On their 
fide they loſt two vice-admirals, Sweers and Liefde, * 
three captains, and about one thouſand private men, 
The benefits they drew from this battle were oreat, 25 
for they thereby opened their ports, which before Wil f. 
the battle were entirely ſhut up, and defeated all Ch 
thoughts of an invaſion. When Martell, the of 
French admiral, remonſtrated with the captains of * 
his own diviſion for deſerting him ſo baſely, they WM ver 
told him plainly, they had orders from the com. 4 
mander in chieſ not to obey his ſignals. On hi, 1 
return to France, Dr. Campbell aſſerts, from the 0 
authority of a pamphlet publiſhed ſoon after the by 
action, and written by a perſon of conſequence on Wil d 
board the Engliſh fleet, that Martel was ſent to the baſe 
baſtile, for the active part he had taken in the e- .. 
gagement. of 2 
| * Lives of the Admirals, Vol. II. p. 317. to | 
beral in their praiſes of his valour ; among the reſt, biſho It b 
Parker deſcribes the laſt ſcene of his life as follows: part 
4 There was a remarkable fight between Spragge and of e 
Tromp ; for theſe having mutually agreed to attack excl ther 
other, not out of hatred, but a thirſt of glory; they en- term 
gaged with all the rage, or as it were, with all the ſport u Spar 
war. They came ſo cloſe to one another, that like an arm full - 
of foot, they fought at once with their guns and ſwords, 1 a 


Almoſt at every turn, both their ſhips, though not ſunk, 
were yet bored through, their cannon being diſcharged within 
common gun-ſhot : neither did one ball fall in vain inte 
the ſea; but each ſhip pierced the other, as if they had 
fought with ſpears +.” 


* Hiſtory of his own Times, p. 157. 8000 
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Soon after this battle the Engliſh returned into 
the Thames; and the French ſquadron, about the 
middle of September, ſailed home; but ſuffered ſo 
much by a ſtorm, that they employed a whole month 
in reaching Breſt. | 

The king of Sweden had offered 'his mediation 
to adjuſt the differences between the contending 
powers, and a congreſs was thereupon opened at 


Cologne. But theſe conferences were not ſucceſs- - 


ful, After this battle the States-general wrote to 
Chatles, wherein they expreſſed their earneſt deſire 
of peace, and their true ſenſe of the obſtacles that 
had hitherto retarded it. In this letter they ſpoke 
very freely to the king of his miniſters, and of his 
ally; they repreſented to him how glorious, as well 
23 how advantageous a ſtep, a ſeparate peace muſt 
prove, which would give umbrage only to the 
French, and pleaſe all the reſt of Europe. Farther, 
to enduce the king to peace, they repreſented the 
baſe behaviour of the French in the laſt ſea-fights, 
and that an offer had been made them from France 
of a ſeparate peace, without any reſpect being had 
to England. Charles, by this time, perceived that 
It would be impoſſible to maintain the war while the 
parliament was ſo determined to make the redreſs 
of grievances precede the 3 of ſupplies, he 
therefore made a virtue of neceſſity, and laid the 
terms propoſed by the marquis de Freſno, the 
Spaniſh miniſter at London, who was inveſted with 
full ;;owers to treat of peace, before his parliament; 
and on their paſſing a vote, humbly deſiring him 
to proceed in a treaty with the States, in order to a 
ſpeedy peace, he directed Sir William Temple to 
negotiate it with the Spaniſh envoy. In fifteen days 
from the beginning of the conference the treaty 
was concluded, 28th of February, 1674; it con- 
lilted of a renewal of the peace of Breda, with ſe- 

veral 
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veral additions. The - honour of the flag was 
yielded by the Dutch in the moſt extenſive manner; 
commercial regulations were made, all poſſeſſion 
were reſtored to the: ſame condition as; before the 
war ; the Engliſh planters at Surinam were allowed 
to remove at pleaſure; and the States agreed to pay 
the king of England the ſum. of eight hundred 
thouſand patacoons, near three hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, towards defraying the expence of 
his armaments. . Four days after the. parliament was 
prorogued, the peace was. proclaimed in London, 
to the great joy of the people. Spain had declared 


that ſhe. could no longer remain neuter, if hoſtilities 
were continued againſt Holland; and a ſenſible 


decay of trade was foreſeen, in caſe a rupture ſhould 
enſue with that kingdom. The proſpect of this 


| Joſs contributed very much to increaſe the national 


averſion to the war, and to enliven the joy for its 
concluſion *..., There was in the French ſervice a 
body of Engliſh troops, to the number of ten thou- 
ſand men, who had acquired honour in every action 
in which they fought, and had greatly .contributed 
to the rapid ſucceſſes which the French king, at 
one time, was crowned with. Theſe troops were 
very obnoxious to the Dutch, but Charles pleaded 
that he was bound in honour not to recall them; 
he however pledged himſelf. to the States, by a ſe- 
cret article, not to allow them to be recruited. But 
this engagement his partiality to France prevented 
him from obſerving. 

Though the parliament thanked the king for 
this peace, which was extremely agreeable to the 
nation, they ſtill continued to examine grievances. 


They inſiſted on the king's diſbanding his land. 


forces and guards; they appointed a committee to 


* Hume's Hiſtory of England, Vol. VII. p. 514. 
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conſider the militia-law paſſed in the Scottiſh parli- 
ament, authorizing the army of that kingdom to 
march into any part of the king's dominions by an 
order of their council. Another committee was 
directed to enquire into the ſtate of Ireland, with 
eſpect to religion, the regular troops, and the mi- 
litia. They prepared one bill for explaining and 
maintaining the privilege of the habeas- corpus; and 
brought in another, obliging the members of both 
houſes to take the teſt-oath. Charles was not a little 
mortified at this ſpirit in the parliament, but he 
rendered theſe meatures ineffectual, by an immediate 
prorogation ; and having thus freed himſelf from all 
foreign and domeſtic diſputes, he relapſed into a life 
of indolence, effeminacy, and pleaſure. | 

The duke of York had now married Maria 
D Eſte, ſiſter to Francis, duke of Modena; the prin- 
ceſs being of the Romiſh communion, the match 
was extremely diſreliſned by the nation. He had 
before married Anne, a daughter of the earl of Cla- 
rendon, by whom he had two daughters, the princeſs 
Maria and princeſs Anne. | 

In March 1675, Sir John Narborough was ſent 
with a ſquadron to the Mediterranean, to chaſtiſe 
the pyrates of Tripoli, who had interrupted our 
trade in that ſea, and coming before the place 
in the dead of the night, manned out his boats, 
and ſent them into the port, under the con- 
duct of his lieutenant, Mr. Cloudeſley Shovel, 
(afterwards Sir Cloudeſley) who firſt ſeizing the 
enemy's guard boat, went on undiſcovered, and 
ſurprized all the Tripoline ſhips which lay in port, 
being four in number; having burnt them, he re- 

g fou ; g ; re 
turned in triumph to the fleet, without the loſs of 
one man . This bold and effectual ſtroke brought 


* Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 404. 
1 N n ; the 
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the Tripolines to conclude a peace with the Engliſh 


admiral, in which they made all the conceſſions that 


were deſired. 

The war between France and Holland ſtil! con- 
tinued to be maintained in Flanders; the prince af 
Orange, who headed the army of the States, iſ. 


played the ſkill of the moſt experienced general, 


with the bravery of a dauntleſs hero, and ſucceſsfully 
made head againſt all the force which Louis could 
bring down againſt him. 

The Engliſh nation could not quietly remain a 
ſpectator of this unequal conflict; they felt a Gm- 
pathetic commiſeration for the States of Holland, 
being powerfully engaged in their intereſt from the 
principles of religious and civil liberty, which had 
been equally contended for by both countries, 
The commons therefore addreſſed the king, entreat- 
ing him not to defer the entering into ſuch all. 
ances as might ſecure his own dominions and the 
liberties * 4 Europe; and in caſe war with the 
French king ſhould be the reſult of his meaſure, 
they promiſed to grant him ſuch. aids and ſupplies 
25 would-enable him to ſupport the honour and in- 
tereſt of the nation. The king replied, that the 
only way to prevent danger was to put him in a 
condition to make preparation for his ſecurity, 
The parliament looking on this as a demand for 
money, empowered the king to borrow, on the ad- 
«ditional exciſe, two hundred thouſand -pounds, at 
ieven per cent. The king was not fatisfied with 
this parſimonious grant; he therefore le: them 
know, that unleſs they ſupplied him with ſix hun- 
died thouſand pounds upon new funds, it would 
not be poſſible "4 him without expoſing the nation 


to manifeſt danger, to ſpeak or act thoſe things, 
which would anſwer the end of their addreſſes. Ihe 


houſe took this meſſage into conſideration, bay 
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fore they. came to any reſolution, :the king ſent for 
them to Whitehall, where he told them, upon the 
word of a king, that they ſhould not repent any 
truſt which they might repoſe in him for the ſafety 
of the kingdom; that he would not, on any conſi- 
deration, break credit with them, or employ their 
money to other uſes than thoſe for which they in- 
tended it; but he would not hazard either his own 
ſafety, or theirs, by taking. vigorous meaſures, or 
forming new alliances, till he were in a better con- 
dition both i defend his ſubjects, and offend his 
enemies. I his ſpeech brought affairs to a ſhort 
iſſue. | he king required them to truſt him with a 
large ſum ; he pawned his royal word for their ſe- 
curity : they muſt either run the riſque of loſing 
their money, or fail of thoſe alliances which they 
had projected ; and at the ſame time declare to all 
the world, the higheſt diſtruſt of their ſovereign. 
But the former conduct of the king had excited 
very re alonable jealouſies in his people. He had 
not ſcrupled to demand ſupplies for maintaining the 
triple league, at the very moment he was concert- 
ing meaſures for breaking it, and had accordingly 
employed to that purpoſe, the ſupplies which he 
nad ontained by thoſe deluſive pretences. They 
law, too clearly, that his union with France, during 
the war againſt Holiand, was founded on projects 
ſubverſive of the rights of his people; and as the 
ſame union was ſtill ſecretly maintained, the ſame 
projects might juſtly be ſuppoſed to exiſt. They 
cleacly ſaw, that the king only wanted to obtain 
the money, which he -meant, nctwithitanding his 
royal word to ſquander in an 1gnoble and prodigal 
manner. 1he making uſe. of ſuch diſhonourable 
means therefore, to ſo ignoble an end, rendered 
him utterly unworthy the confidence of his peo- 


ple. 
Na 2 1he 
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The houſe of commons was now regularly divided 
into two parties, the court and the country. Some 
were inliſted in the court party by offices, nay, 3 
few by bribes ſecretly given them; a practice fir 
begun by Clifford, a dangerous miniſter : but great; 
numbers were attached merely by inclination, ſa 
far as they eſteemed the meaſures of the court agree. 
able to the intereſts of the nation. Private view; 
and faction had likewiſe drawn feveral into the 
country party ; but there were alſo many of that 
party who had no other object than the public good. 
Theſe diſintereſted members, on both ſides, fluctu- 
ated between the factions, and gave the ſuperiority 
ſometimes to the court, ſometimes to the oppo- 
ſition *. In the preſent emergence, a general diſtruſt 
of the king prevailed; and the parliament reſolved 
| not to hazard their money, in expectation of alli- 
| ances, which, they believed, were never intended 
| | to be formed. Inſtead of granting the ſupply, they 
| voted an addreſs, wherein they“ Lefought his ma- 


| jeſty to enter into a league, offenſive and defenſive, 
| with the States-general of the United Provinces, 
| againſt the growth and power of the French king, 
and for the preſervation of the Spanith Nether: 
lands ; and to make ſuch other alliances with the 
confederates as ſhould appear fit and uſeful to that 
l end.” They ſupported their advice with reaſons, 
| and promiſed ſpeedy and effectual ſupplies, for pre- 
| ſerving his majeſty's honour, and enſuring the ſafety 
of the public. The king pretended the higheſt 
| anger at this addreſs, which he repreſented as a 
dangerous encroachment upon his prerogative. 
| He reproved the commons in ſevere terms, and or- 
= dered them immediately to be adjourned, 
It is certain, that this was the critical moment, 
when the king both. might, with eaſe, have pre- 
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ſerved the balance of power in Europe, which it has 


ſince coſt this iſland a great expence of blood and 
treaſure to reſtore, and might, by perſeverance, 
have at laſt regained, in ſome tolerable meaſure, 
after all paſt errors, the confidence of his people. 
This opportunity being neglected, the wound be- 
came incurable; and notwithſtanding hᷣis momen- 
tary appearance of vigour againſt France and po- 
pery, and their momentary inclinations to rely on 
1 faith: he was ſtill believed to be, at the bottom, 
engaged in the ſame intereſts, and th ſoon relapſed 
into diſtruſt and jealouſy- T he ſecret memoirs of 
this reign, which have ſince been publiſhed ®, 
prove, beyond a doubt, that che King had, at this 
time, concerted meaſures with France, and had ng 
intention to enter into a war in favour of the allies. 
He had entertained no view therefore, even when 
he pawned his royal word to his people, than to 
procure a grant of money ; and he truſted, thar 
while he eluded their expectations, he could not 
afterwards want pretences for palliating his con- 
duct f. 

A match was now propoſed between the prince 
of Orange and the princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter 
to the duke of York. She, and her ſiſter Anne, 
had been educated in the proteſtant religion, and 
the prince of Orange ſeemed to reliſn the proſpect 
of ſuch a marriage. Charles at firſt was neutral, or 
rather ſeemed averſe to ſuch an alliance, which he 


* Such as the letters which paſſed betwixt Danby and Montague, 

e king's: ambaſſador at Paris; Temple's Memoirs, and his Letters. 
In theſe laſt, we lee that the King never made any propoſals of terms but 
what were advantageous to France, ind the prince of Orange believed 
2 have Nn wok the French ambaſſador, 

„J. p. 439-—In Sir John Dalrymple's Appendix, p. 10%, it appe 

tiet the king had ſigned himielf, without the. — tion of his — 
niltere, a ſecret treaty with France, and had obtained a penſion on the 
— of his neutrality: a fact, which renders his royal word, ſo- 
— given to his ſubjects, one of the moit diſhonourable and moſt 
eandalous acte, that ever proceeded from a throne, + Hume's 
Hinory of England, Vol. VIII. p. 32 


: knew 
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knew muſt be extremely diſagreeable to his brother. 
But when the earl of Danby, who warnily pro. 
moed it, repreſented that ſuch an union would, 
moſt probably, bring over the prince of Orange ta 
the views of Charles, the king began to fee it in 
a different light, and permitted his nephew to vi'r 
England, after the campaign of 1677 ſhould be 
cloſed. The prince accordingly arrived in the 
month of October, and repaired to the court, which 
was then at Newmarket. He was extremely we! 
pleaſed with the character and perſon of Mary; and 
until he had had an opportunity of being acquainte| 
with the lady, he declined entering with the king 
into the ſubject of the marriage; for. ſo oppo- 
ſite were the ſentimen:s of this prince from thoſe of 
perſons of his rank, that he declarcd he placed ; 
great part of his happineſs in domeſtic ſatis'aCtion, 
and would not, upon any - conſideration of intercſt 
or politics, match himſelf with a perſon diſagreeable 
to him. When the prince diſcovered his attach- 
ment, Charles concluded he ſhould find him dil- 
nag to yield a ready acquieſcence to his views; 

ut the king found him refuſe to concert any 
terms for the general peace, till his marriage ſhould 
be conſummated. He foreſaw, he ſaid, from the 
fituation of affairs, that his allies were likely to 
have hard terms; and he never would expoſe him- 
felf to the reproach of having ſacrificed their inte- 
zeſts to promote his own purpoſes. Charles {till 
believed that that Roman inflexibility and virtue of 
his nephew would, at length, be brought to yield 
to the blandiſhments of love and ambition, and 
hoping, at laſt, to triumph over ſuch immaculate 
honour, he protracted the day of marriage. Wil- 
liam was too quick-ſighted to be made the vor of 
his uncle's intrigues ; he therefore told Sir William 


Temple, that he heartily repented coming to Eng 


land, 
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11nd, defiring him to tell the king, that he was de- 


termined to depart in two days; but before he 


went, the King, he ſaid, muſt chooſe the terms on 
which they ſhould hereafter live together: he was 
ſure it muſt be like the greateſt friends, or the 


greateſt enemies. The king was intimidated —_ 
ew 


reſolute deportment of the young prince; he 


him to be extremely popular in England, and that 
he had maintained a correſpondence, during the laſt 


war, with thoſe illuſtrious patriots that oppoſed the 
corrupt meaſures of the court-party. Temple and 
Danby did not fail to diſplay the miſchievous con- 
ſequences that would reſult from a rupture with 
the prince of Orange. Charles, ſtruck with the 
repreſentation of the evils reſulting from a quarrel, 
reſolved inſtantly to yield with a good grace; and, 
having paid a compliment to his nephew's honeſty, 
he told Temple-that the marriage was concluded, 
and deſired him to inform his brother the duke of 
it, as of an affair already reſolved on. The duke 
ſeemed ſurprized, but gave a ready compliance, 
ſaying, it was always a maxim with him, to yield 


an aſſent to whatever he found to be the king's 


pleaſure. Charles agreed to the prince's own terms; 
and the portion of the Brees + was fixed at forty 
thouſand pounds. T his match was the only meaſure, 
during this unpopular reign, that gave general ſa- 
tisſa kion; all parties ſtrove who ſhould applaud it 
moſt. The city of London welcomed the news 
with extraordinary demonſtrations of joy and ap- 
probation. The lord- mayor regaled the whole 
court with great magnificence. An alliance with a 
prince, deſcended from a noble race of heroes, 
himſelf retaining all the virtues of his anceſtry, 
was 2 joyful event to a people breathing after 


freedom, who had, through that whole century, a 


ſhort period only excepꝛed, been governed by a 
ſucceſſion 
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to the court of France, to notify this agreement. 


the king, his maſter, knew he might always com- 
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fucceſſion of. princes, who had made the welfare of 
the nation ſubſervient to their own ambition. 

Immediately upon the marriage, Charles and his 
nephew entered into conferences for a plan of paci. 
fication, the terms of which, after much alterca- 
tion, were at length adjuſted, The prince of 
Orange undertook. to lay the conditions. before the 
States, and uſe all his influence to obtain their con- 
currence, whilſt Charles engaged to bring over the 
French king to them; at the ſame time expreſling 
his firm adherence to this plan of pacification, and 
that he would come to an open rupture with Louis, 
ſhould he refuſe the proffered mediation. The 
prince having now accompliſhed every public as well 
as private,object of his journey to England, returned 
with his ride to Holland. , _. | 

An ambaſſador was ſoon after ſent from England 


The French king ſuppreſſed his reſentment on the 
occaſion. - He told Mr. De Duras, the envoy, that 


mand a peace, but he thought it was hard to part 
with ſome of thoſe towns in Flanders, where he had 
expended large ſums on the fortifications; he hoped 
his brother would not break with him for a fey 
towns; but even with regard to theſe, he would 
ſend inſtructions to Barillon, his ambaſſador at 
London. 7 

The French kingknew that there was one argu- 
ment which would always weigh with ſuch a necel- 
ſitous and prodigal prince as Charles. Barillon re- 
ceived ſecret inſtructions to relinquiſh, if. neceſſary, 
all the towns except Tournay, and to even promile 
an equivalent for that, if the ſucceſs of the treaty 
reſted on ſuch a conceſſion; but that miniſter ca- 
joled the king in ſuch a manner, that his agreement 


with the prince of Orange was ſoon forgotten, 
j an 
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and a negotiation of a very different nature ſet on 


foot. 5 
Charles, like an Aſiatic prince, uſually paſſed a 


great part of his time in the apartments of his con- 


cubines, where the clamours of his people were 
never ſuffered to obtrude. Mademoiſelle Que- 
roiiaille, ducheſs of Portſmouth, had long been his 
favourite miſtreſs, and engroſſed tlre chief ſhare of 
her monarch's attention; here, among other ga 

company, he often met with Barillon, the French 
ambaſſador, a man of polite converſation, who was 
admitted into. all the amuſements of that inglorious 
prince. On theſe occaſions, when gaiety and plea- 
ſure had taken full poſſeſſion of the king, the 
French: miſtreſs, and the French miniſter, brought 
over his thoughtleſs diſpoſition to a ſubſerviency to 
French politics. It was the charms of this ſaunt- 
ering, eaſy life, which, during his later years, at- 
tached Charles to his miſtreſſes. By the inſinuations 


of Barillon, and the ducheſs of Portſmouth, an 


order was procured, in one of thoſe unguarded hours, 
which inſtantly changed the face of affairs in Eu- 


rope. One Du Croſs, a French fugitive monk, was 


ſent to Sir William Temple, directing him to apply 
to the Swediſh ambaſſador, and perſuade him not 
to inſiſt on the conditions required from France, but 
to ſacrifice to general peace thoſe intereſts of Sweden. 
Du Croſs, who had ſecretly received inſtructions 
from Barillon, publiſhed every where in Holland, 
the commiſſion with which he was entruſted ; and all 
men took the alarm. It was concluded that the 
plan of conduct which Charles had ſo ſolemnly 
avowed, was already diſcarded, and that no reliance 
could be placed on any aſſurances which the Engliſh 
court might make. Ihe king, afterwards, when he 
lay Temple, treated this important matter in raillery; 
and ſaid, laughing, that the rogue, Du Croſs, had 
outwitted them all, | 
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The character of this baneful prince is very _ 
ſtrongly diſplayed in this long- protracted treaty, 
which, at length, brought on the peace of Nime. 
guen ; we ſhall therefore relate another circumſtance 
concerning him. In one period of the treaty, the 


States of Holland preſſed Charles to an immediate I 
declaration of war againſt France; and Sir William i 
Temple, a very able, and a very faithful miniſter, got 
had undertaken, with the Dutch ambaſſador, 10 Fur 
enforce their ſuit, by aſſuring the king that they bad 
would break off their negotiation with Louis, and BW gar 
act vigoroully in conjunction with their allies, Mott 
Charles finding all evaſion ineffectual, told Tem. WM ond 
ple,- that as the States were not averſe to embrace larg 
the terms acceded to by France, and as Louis had at la 
offered to purchaſe, with a ſum of money, his con» WW ter 
ſent to that which he could not prevent, he ſaw no Noche 
reaſon for rejecting the gratuity. He therefore or ny! 
dered Temple to treat with Barillon; but that ho- Furc 
neſt ſtateſman refuſed to be concerned in ſuch 1 prof] 
ſcandalous negotiation. However, Charles was a WW of ( 
no loſs to find an abandoned courtier to drive the cou 
bargain for the ſale of his maſter's honour. The ars 
treaty was no other than a ftipulation of conditions, Wi cond 
in conſideration of Which the king of England BW afy 
ſhould forbear declaring in favour of the allies, not- ¶ purp 
withſtanding the importunities of his parliament, In 
The agreement was entered into, and three hundred Bi exalt 
thouſand pounds was to be the purchaſe- money; Ne! 
but Barillon afterwards gave the king to underſtand, ¶ rofe | 
that his maſter would not pay the money, unlels he They 
(Charles) would engage, by a ſecret article, that Wi the a 
he would never maintain an army that ſhould exceed Bf inter 


eight thouſand men“; reckoning the whole force 


of the three kingdoms. Charles, on hearing this, WM verin 


To wit, three thouſand, men in Scotland, and the uſual guards an 
arriſons in England, amounting to near fiye thouſand men.---Sir J 
alrymple's Appendix, p. 161, | 
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exclaimed, © ©* - Cod's fleſh! (his uſual: oath), does 
my brother of France think to ſerve me thus? Are 
all his promiſes of making me abſolute maſter of my. 
people come to this ? or does he think that a thing 
to be done with eight thouſand men? ., . IT 

Louis had now reached the height of that glory. 
which ambition can afford. His miniſters — ne- 
gotiators appeared as much ſuperior to thoſe of all 


Europe in the cabinet, as his generals and armies 


had been experienced in the field. A ſucceſsful 
war had been carried on againſt an alliance, compoſed 
of the greateſt potentates in Europe. Conſiderable 
conqueſts had been made, and his territories en- 
larged on every ſide. An advantageous peace was 
at laſt concluded, in which he had, ꝓreſcribed the * 
terms. The allies was ſo enraged againſt, each 
other, that they were not likely to cement: ſaon- in 
any new confederacy, This ſtate, of France and of 
Europe, held out to this elevated genius à fair 
proſpect of attaining the monarchy of Europe, and 
of ſurpaſſing the empire of Charlemagne, perhaps 
equalling that of ancient Rome. Had England, 
lays Mr. Hume, continued much longer in the ſame 
condition, and under the ſame government, it is not 


aly to conceive that he could have failed of his 
purpoſe *. | 


In proportion as this poſture of affairs in Europe 


exalted the French, they excited indignation among 
the Engliſh, whoſe animoſity, rouſed by terror, 
roſe to a great height againſt that rival nation, 
They ſaw the king, inſtead of taking the lead in 
the affairs of Europe, ſacrifice his own honour and 
intereſt, by acting a part ſubſervient to the common 
enemy; and in every meaſure which he took, diſca- 
vering either no view at all, or ſuch an one as was 
highly criminal and dangerous. While Spain, 


* Hiſtory of England, Vol. VIII. p. 47. 
Oo? Holland, 


1 
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Holland, the emperor, the princes of Germany 
called aloud on England to lead them to victory 
and to liberty, and conſpired to raiſe her to a ſta. 
tion more glorious than ſhe had ever before attained, 
her king, from mean pecuniary motives, had ſe- 
cretly ſold her alliance to Louis, and was bribed 
into an intereſt contrary to that of his people. Hi 
active ſchemes, in conjunction with France, were 
highly pernicious ; his neutrality was equally igng. 
minious; and the ſpirited oppoſition of the parliz- 
ment, was the only. remedy on which the public 
could depend, for the many evils with which the 
nation was threatened, from the miſguided counſel 
of the king. Such were the diſpoſitions of men 
minds at the concluſion of the peace of Nimeguen, 
in Auguſt 1678, 79 
"Whilſt the general tranquillity of Europe wa 
once more reſtored, England was filled with alam 
at the apprehenſion of a popiſh plot. When the 
ſpirit of the Engliſh is once excited, they either find 
objects of reſentment, or they make them. The 
rumour of a popiſh conſpiracy was ſtrongly props 
gated, and one Titus Oates ſoon appeared to give 
ft confirmation. This man had been, from his 
youth, an indigent and infamous adventurer. He 
was abandoned, illiterate and ſhameleſs; he had 
been once indicted for perjury, afterwards chaplain 
of a man of war, and diſmiſſed for unnatural pra- 
tices: he then profeſſed himſelf a Roman catholic 
went to the Jeſuits college at St. Omer, but was dil 
miſſed after ſome reſidence there, with infamy : he 
then returned to London, filled with projects of t. 
venge: and the animoſities of this unhappy nation 
ſoon appeared a proper place of nouriſhment to git 
this viper's virulence effect. He. depoſed upon 
bath, that the jefuits, ſeveral of whom he named, 
and who were ſoon after taken up, had * 
| ing 
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king under the name of the Black Baftard, con- 
demned him as an heretic, and reſolved to deprive 
him of life: that ſeveral attempts had been made 
wichout ſucceſs, and that not only the king's bro- 
ther; but even the queen, were privy to the deſign. 
The houſe of commons immediately took fire at 
this pretended conſpiracy; they petitioned for re- 


moving the queen, rewarded- Oates with a gratuity 
of twelve hundred pounds, and immediately or- 


dered the conſpirators to be tried in the courts of 
juſtice. Several Jeſuits were tried; their very pro- 
feſion was at that time ſufficient to deſtroy them; 


before a partial judge, and an exaſperated jury, no 


mercy could be expected, and ſeveral, though ap- 


parently innocent, were executed as traitors, upon 


this miſcreant's information. Coleman, the duke 
of York's ſccretary, Ireland, Pickering, Grove, 


Fenwick, and Whitebread, were among the firſt that 


fell; they died, declaring their innocence to the laſt: 


moment of their lives. | 

In the mean time the national ferment was in- 
creaſed, by a new perſon ſtarting up. This was 
James, duke of Monmouth, the king's natural ſon, 


by Lucy Walters, and born about ten years before 


the reſtoration. He poſſeſſed all the qualities pro- 


per to engage the affections of the populace : he 


had a graceful perſon, and was braye, generous, 
affected popularity, and was tenderly beloved by 
his father. He had ſpent a part of his youth at 
Oxford, and another part in the army; ſo that he 
had the advantage of private friendſhips joined to 
thoſe which attend upon royal extraction. His tu- 
tor, one Roſs, a Scotchman, inflamed his mind 
with high ambition, by making him believe, or 
perſuading him to make others believe, that the 
king had been privately married to his mother. 


Roſs even prevailed on Coſins, biſhop of Durham, 


to 
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to write a certificate of the marriage, and to depoſit 
it in a ſtrong box in his own houſe; by obſerving, 
that if the duke of York ſhould be converted from 
popery, there would be no need of bringing the cer. 
tificate to public view; and if he ſhould not, that all 
arts were juſtifiable to exclude a papiſt from the 
throne: circumſtances which Coſins immediately 
communicated to the king, but which that prince 


diſregarded. Yet, after Coſins's death, Roſs ſpread 


a report, that he had left ſuch a certificate behind 
him“; and this intelligence was greedily received 
by the multitude. 25m! | 

While the proteſtants were labouring to humble 
the papiſts, theſe two parties were, at the ſame time, 


' mutually employed in ruining each other. Plot 
was ſet againſt plot; that contrived by Oates was 


called the Jeſuits Plot ; chat ſer to oppoſe it wa 
called by the name of the Meal. tub Plot, as the 
ſcheme of the conſpiracy was found hidden in a 
meal-tub. The bottom of this affair it is difficult to 
diſcover. One Dangerfield, a fellow who had been 
burnt in the hand for crimes, tranſported, whipped, 
pilloried, four times, fined for cheats, outlawed for 
felony, convicted of coining, and expoſed to every 

ies of public infamy which the laws could in- 


fi on the baſeſt and moſt ſhameful enormities; this 


man, under pretence of betraying the conſpiracies 
of the prefbyterians, had been countenanced by 
ſome catholics of condition, and had even been ad- 
mitted to the duke's preſence, and the king's. I his 
fame man, under pretence of revealing new popiſh 

ts, had obtained acceſs to Shafteſbury, and ſome 
of the popular leaders. Which ſide he intended to 
cheat is uncertain; or whether he did not rather 


mean to cheat both f. 


* Sir John Dalrymple's Memoirs of Great-Britain, Vol. I. p. 47. 
+ Hume's Hiſtory of England, Vol. VIII. p. 124. of 
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Of all theſe plots, tending to diſturb the peace of 
the kingdom, it is ſaid the earl of Shafteſbury was 
at the bottom. He poſſeſſed uncommon abilities; 


joined with turbulence, diſſimulation, and unbound- 


ed ambition. It was thought that this nobleman, 
in revenge for his diſgrace at court, headed the de- 
magogue faction, and alarmed the king with un- 
cealing dangers. 

In February 1679, a new parliament was choſen, 
which ſoon diſcovered a firm ſpirit of oppoſition to 
the king's views. Charles now {aw the expediency 
of conciliating the affections of his ſubjects; for 
which purpoſe he removed his brother, the duke of 
York, from his preſence, and that prince, in obe- 
dience to a written order, retired with his ducheſs, 
and daughter Anne, to Bruſſels, The king, in his 
ſpeech to his new parliament, made a merit of hav- 
ng removed his brother from the kingdom ; and he 
demanded ſupplies, as well for diſbanding the army, 
as for maintaining tne navy. The commons having 
choſen Edward Seymour for their ſpeaker, the king 
rejected their choice; and an obſtinate diſpute en- 
ſued. The parliament inſiſted, that preſenting the 
new ſpeaker, for the king's approbation was a mere 
form; and Charles maintained that he had a right 
to diſapprove of their choice, without diſcloſing 
the cauſe of his diſapprobation. The queſtion 
could not be decided by precedent; at length the 
affair was compromiſed ; and one Gregory, a law- 
8 elected by the houſe, was confirmed by 
the king. | 

A bill was brought into the houſe of commons 
ſoon after its aſſembling, ſor the excluſion of James, 
duke of York, from the ſucceſſion; the king, to 
qualify this ſpirit of reſentment againſt his brother, 
propoſed ſeveral reſtrictions to be laid on a popiſh 
lucceſſor; but theſe not equalling the views of par- 

| liament 
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liament were rejected; and, in the ſecond ſeſſion, 


{ the 
the excluſion-bill paſſed the houſe of commons, = MY 
a majority of ſeventy-nine voices. Being carried if ahi 
to .the houſe of peers, it produced a long and very ther 
warm debate, all which time the king was preſent; I un; 
when it was at length thrown out. All the biſhopy, 2 
except three, voted againſt it. Beſides the influence WI val 
of the court over them; the church of England, lber 
they imagined, or pretended, was in _ danger A 
from the prevalence of preſbyterianiſm than of po- * 
pery; which, though favoured by the duke, and ve, 
even by the king, was extremely repugnant to the Mitra 
genius of the nation “. parli. 

The commons were greatly incenſed at this re. Ao 
dag All things threatened a renewal of the troy. right 
les from which this kingdom had been but lately uon 
ſet free. When the king applied for money to ens Mund p 
ble him to maintain Tangiers, which he declared judge 
his preſent revenues totally unable to defend, in- WMhibire 
ſtead of complying, they voted ſuch an addreſs a Wſudoe 
was, in reality, a remonſtrance, and one little les Hrn 
violent than that famous remonſtrance which uſhered Wiſeozler 
In the civil wars. All the abuſes of government, Wii: pr 
almoſt from the beginning of the reign, are there Mandl ir 
inſiſted on; the Dutch war, the alliance with France, vibes 
lays, 
* Hume's Hiſt. of England, Vol. VIII: p. 139. Whilſt the houſe of a 
commons diſcovered this violent rancour againſt the duke of York, i. Y] 
for which indeed they had but too much reaſon ; the following lena s cor 
from the prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Jenkins, ſecretary of ate, vent. 
written from the Hague, 22d November, 1680, gives an admirable pe- 
ture of the mederation of that prince. ; drder « 
« 1 am much obliged to you for continuing to inform me of what fence 
paſſes in England, but I am vexed to learn with what animoſity th | 
proceed againſt the duke. God bleſs him, and grant that the king an The 
his pailiament may agree, without which I foreſee, infallibly, av im, r the 
minent danger for the king, the royal family, and the greateſt part d 
Europe. All affairs here are, as every where elſe, in ſuſpence, to fee he pa 
the iſſue of this great ſeſſion. May the divine goodneſs end it far his bd the 
own glory, the good and ſatisfaction of the king, of his royal family, 8 
and of the good party in Europe. 1 am, and —_— will be, without Murn, 
reſerye, entirely yours,” ---Dalrymple”s Memoirs, Pai. II. p. 393 ers, b 
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the prorogation and diſſolution of parliament; and 
2s all theſe meaſures, as well as the ſeveral plots 
which had either been diſcovered, or ſuppoſed, are 
therein aſcribed to the machinations of papiſts, it 
was plainly inſinuated, that the king had, all along, 
laid under the influence of that party, and was, 1n 
realicy, the chief conſpirator againſt the religion and 
liberties of his people. 

Among the acts paſſed by this parliament, in fa- 
your of liberty, was the habeas-corpus bill; and 
we, at preſent, owe our abſolute ſecurity from ar- 
bitrary impriſonment, chiefly to the patriots of that 
parliament. The great charter had laid the foun- 
dation of this-ineſtimable privilege ; the petition of 
night had. renewed and extended it; but ſome pro- 
villons were ſtill wanting to render it complete, 
and prevent all evaſion or delay from miniſters and 
judges. By the act of habeas-corpus, it was pro- 
ibited to ſend any one to a priſon beyond ſea. No 
judge, under ſevere penalties, muſt refuſe, to any 
priſoner, a writ of habeas-corpus, by which the 
poaler is directed to produce: in court, the body of 
he priſoner, and to certify the cauſe of his detainer 
nd impriſonment. If the goal lies within twenty 
les of the judge, the writ mult be obeyed in three 
lays, and ſo proportionably for greater diſtances : 
wry priſoner mult be indicted the firſt term after 
Is commitment, and brought to trial in the ſubſe- 
vent term; and no man, after being enlarged by 
* of court, can be re- committed for the ſame 
dNence. 
The year 1680 is remarkable for. being the epoch 
If the well-known epithets of Whig and 1 ory. 
Lie party in the oppolition compared the courtiers 
d the Iriſh banditti, called Tories; and they, in 
urn, expreſſed their contempt of the anti- cour- 
rs, by claſſing them under the title of Whigs; a 
You, II. P p term 
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ca 
term of reproach formerly given to the rigid cove. qu 
nanters of Scotland, who were ſuppoſed to live upon WM joi 
a kind of, butter- milk, called wig in that count. at 
From theſe beginnings were derived the famous far 
names of Whig and Tory, which ſtill ſerve 9 of 
diſtinguiſh parties in England. 3 his 
- Whilſt England was thus rent with civil broit, | 
the ſpirit of the people being at length incenſed t lia 
the ſhameleſs manner in which the intereſts of te anc 
nation were ſacrificed to the baſeſt purpoſes, tle WM fati 
noble colony of Pennſylvania, in North-A merica, WW ter! 
took its riſe. This country had hitherto been chic de 
a part of Virginia, the remainder making a part of MW ow: 
the colony of New-York. Sir William Penn, te Thi 
admiral, who, among other ſervices which he ter. tho! 
dered his country, was greatly aſſiſting in procuring con! 
to England the poſſeſſion of Jamaica, as had been hav: 
ſhewn in the tranſactions of thoſe times, was for ke 
tunate enough to ſtand on good terms with the ft ple 
Charles, afterwards with Cromwell, and then on was 
the re- eſtabliſnment of regal government, wil He 
Charles the Second, This able feaman, more f- ie 
ple and more in ſinuating than men of hs profeſſion it, | 
uſually are, had advanced ſeveral conſiderable fun valic 
of money to government; and theſe debts were as g 
not diſcharged at his death. It was propofed wif cciv: 


his fon, Mr. William Penn, an eminent quaker, foun 
and a gentleman of great knowledge and true , ſent. 
lofophy, that, inftead of money, he ſhould accept fider 
of an immenſe territory in America, Ey the chat gooc 
granted to him, 28 ch February, 1680, it was ccd has 
to him, as the manner of ſuch grants then -wiz Pe 
almoſt as a ſovereighty; and he determined 0M favas 
make it the retreat of thoſe of his religious peru deür. 
ſion, who were made uneafy at home, through th} app 
bigottry and perſecution of ſpiritual courts, cf th 


other intolerant meaſures. In 1681 Mr. Penn fick 
. Carried 
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carried out with him a large embarkation of thoſe 
quakers, which were afterwards, from time to time, 
joined by many more from Britain and Ireland. 
at his firſt arrival there, he found many Engliſh 
families already ſettled, and conliderable numbers 
of Dutch and Swedes, who all readily ſubmitted to 
his wife and excellent regulations. 

His firſt arrival in the New World was ſigna- 
lized by an act of equity, which made his perſon 
and principles equally beloved. Not thoroughly 
ſatighed with the right given him to his extenſive 
tercitory, by the grant he had received of it from 
the Britiſh miniſtry, he determined ro make it his 
own, property by purchaſing it of the natives. 
The price he gave to the ſavages is not known; but 
though ſome people accuſe them of ſtupidity for 
conſenting to part with what they never ought to 
have alienated upon any terms; yet Penn 1s not 
«is entitled to the glory of having given an exam- 
ple of moderation and juſtice in America, waich 
was never thought of before by the Europeans. 
He made himſelf, as much as poſſible, a legal poſ- 
ſeſſor of the territory; and by the uſe he made of 
it, ſupplied any deficiency there might be in the 
validity. of his title. The Indians entertained 
as great an affection for his colony, as hey had con- 
ceired an averlion for all thoſe which had been 
founded in their neighbourhood without their con- 
ſent, From that time there aroſe a mutual con- 
hidence between the two peo,le, founded upon 
good faith, which nothing has ever been able to 
ſhake. 

Penn's humanity could not be confined to the 
ſavages only, it extended itſelf to all thoſe who were 
deſirous of living under his laws. Senſible that the 
happineſs of the people depended upon the nature 


of the legillation, he founded his upon thoſe two 
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firſt principles of public ſplendour and private ſt- 
city, liberty and property. The mind dwell; 
with pleaſure on this part of modern hiſtory, and 
feels ſome kind of compenſation for the difęuſt, 
horror, or melancholy, which the whole of it, but 
particularly the account of the European ſettlements 
in America, inſpires. Hitherto we have only ſeen 
theſe barbarians depopulating the country before 
they took poſſeſſion of it, and laying every thing 
waſte before they cultivated. It is time to obſerve 
the dawnings 'of reaſon, happineſs, and humanity 
riſing from among the ruins of a hemiſphere, which 
ſtill reeks with the blood of all its people, civilized 
as well as ſavage.! f 

This virtuous legiſlator-made toleration the baſis 
of his ſociety. He admitted every man, who ac- 
knowledged a God, to the rights of: a citizen, and 
made every chriſtian eligible to ſtate-employment, 
But he left every one at liberty to invoke the Su- 
preme Being as he thought proper, and neither 
eſtabliſhed a reigning church in Pennſylvania, nor 
exacted contributions for building places of pub- 
lic worſhip, nor compelled any perſons- to attend 
them. 

Deſirous of immortalizing his name; he veſted 
in his family the right of nominating the chief go- 
vernor of the colony; but he erdained that no pro- 
fits ſhould be annexed to his employment, except 
ſuch as were voluntarily granted; and that he 
ſhould have no authority without the concurrence 
of the deputies of the people. All the citizens, 
who had an intereſt in the law, by having one in 
the object of it, were to be electors, and might be 
choſen. To avoid, as much as poſſible, every kind 
of corruption, it was ordained, that the repreſen- 
tatives ſhould be choſen by ſuffrages privately given. 


To eſtabliſh a law, a plurality of voices was futf- 
| cieat; 
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cient; but a majority of two-thirds was neceſſary 
to ſcttle a tax. Such a tax as this was certainl 

more like a free gift, than a ſubſidy demanded by 
government; but was it poſſible to grant lefs in- 
dulgences to men who were come ſo far in ſearch of 


ments peace? Penn aſſigned one thouſand acres of land for 
y ſeen rwenty pounds ſterling. Thoſe who were not able 
before to purchaſe any conſiderable poſſeſſions, received 
thing ſmaller allotments of land, in proportion to the 


dſerve 
nanity 
Which 
1112ed 


numbers of their children and dependents, on pay- 
ing a quit-rent of about a penny an acre. Such 
primary inſtitutions would be neceſſarily productive 
of an excellent legiſlation; and accordingly, the 
advantages of that eſtabliſhed by Penn, were ma- 
nifeſted in the rapid and continued proſperity of 
Pennſylvania, which, without either wars, con- 
queſts, ſtruggles, or any of thoſe revolutions which 
attract the eyes of the vulgar, ſoon excited the 


> baſs 
10 ac- 
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he Sus admiration of the whole univerſe. Its neighbours, 
either notwithſtanding their favage ſtate, were ſoftened 
2, nor by the ſweetneſs of its manners; and diſtant nati- 
pub- ons, notwithſtanding their corruption, paid ho- 


attend mage to its virtues. All were delighted to ſee thoſe | 

keroic days of antiquity realized, which European | 
veſted 
f g0- | 
) pro- 
XCept 
at he 
rrence 
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manners and laws had long taught every one to 
conſider as entirely fabulous. I here is no place 
where the temperature of the ſky is more uncertain, 
for it ſometimes changes five or fix times in the 
ſame day. The climate however is naturally very 
wholeſome, and has been rendered ſtill more ſo by 
cultivation; the waters equally ſalubrious and clear, 


ne in always flow upon a bed of rock, or ſand; and il 
ht be the year is tempered by the regular return of the 1 
Kind ſeaſons, „ 

reſen- When the Furopeans firſt came into the country, 
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tney found nothing but wood for building, and 
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and maize; which a happy experience had ſhewa 
to be particularly proper to the climate. Cultiyz- 
tion was carried on, in all parts, with ſuch vigour 
and ſucceſs, as excited the aſtoniſhment of all na. 
tions. 

From whence could ariſe this extraordinary pro- 
ſperity? From that civil and religious liberty 
which have attracted the Swedes, Dutch, French, 
and particularly ſome laborious Germans into that 
country. It has been the joint-work of quakerz, 
anabaptiſts, members of the church of England, 
methodiſts, preſbyterians, moravians, lutherans, and 
catholics. 

© Thoſe colonies,“ ſays the Abbe Raynal, 
cc which enjoy, almoit excluſively, ſome branches 
of trade, ſuch as rice, tobacco, and indico, grow 
rich more rapidly; Pennſylvania, whoſe riches are 
founded on agricul.ure, and the increaſe of her 
flocks, will acquire them more gradually ; but her 
proſperi'y will be fixed on a more firm and perma- 
nent baſis “.“ 

But to return to the domeſtic tranſactions which 
cloſed the inglorious reign of Charles the Second. 
The king having now, for more than twenty years, 
uniformly ſpurned at the intereſt of his people, and 
. facrificed it, on every occaſion, to the baſeſt views, 
a general diſcontent had diffuſed itſelf over all ſects 
and parties. i hoſe bewitching manners, which, in 
a youthful monarch, had reconciled the nation to 
his wildeſt exceſſcs, had, by this time, loſt their 
charm; belides, as nothing is more mooſe and 
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churliſn than a worn-out debauchee, Charles had 
changed his difpofitjon as he began to decline into 
rears. He found it neceffary however to call an- 
other 2 which he appointed to meet him 
at Oxford, the city of London having long taken 
the lead in meaſures of oppoſition. Ihe new par- 
ſiament however, ſeemed ſtill more turbulent than 
the former; the members came armed, and at- 
tended by their friends and adherents, as if they 
expected to fight, and not to deliberate. The re- 
preſentatives of London were, in particular, at- 
tended by a numerous body of horſemen, wearin 
cockades, inſcribed, No Popery, no Slavery. 'I he 
fame ſpirit that had animated the former parliament, 
ſeemed redoubled in this. They inſiſted on the bill 
for excluding the duke of York from the ſucceſſion; 
they perſiſted in declaring that all papiſts ſhould be 
baniſhed, and their children educated in the pro- 
teſtant religion; that the doctrine of paſſive obedience 
was injurious to the rights of ſociety. In a word, 
they were diſpleaſed with every meaſure the king 
propoſed, and prepared to recall the former ariſto- 
tracy into the kingdom. Charles ſeeing that nothing 
could be obtained from fo reſtiff an aſſembly, once 
more diſſolved his parliament, with a ſtedfaſt reſolu- 
tion of never calling another. 

From the moment the royal and parliamentary 
commotions were thus ended, Charles feemet to rule 
with deſpotic power, and was reſolved to leave o 
his ſucceſſor, the faults and the misfortunes of his 
adminiſtration. He became fſuſprcious, auſtere, 
and even cruel ; he enter ained ſpies and informers 
round the throne, and impriſoned all ſuch as he 
thought moſt daring in their deſigns. He reſolved 
to humble the preſbyterians ; theſe were diveſted of 
their employments, and their places filled with ſuch 


as approved the doctrine of non-refiftance. The 
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clergy teſtified their zeal to the court by their 
writings and ſermons; the partizans of the kin 
were moſt numerous; but thoſe of the oppoſite 
faction were more enterprizing; the mutual animo. 
ſity of each was inflamed into rage and rancour, 
and the king openly declared himſelf at the head of 
a faction. The city of London particularly fel 
under his reſentment; he deprived them of their 
charter, and only reſtored it when he bad ſubjeded 
the election of their magiſtrates to his immediate 
authority. 

Such an arbitrary adminiſtration could not fal 
of exciting new inſurrections; ſeveral noblemen, 


watel 
on's 1 
painſt 

e acc 


among whom were the duke of Monmouth, the Nugec 
king's natural ſon, the lords Shafteſbury, Ruſſel, Wins of 
Grey, and others, were charged with a deſign to de- Wie hou 


Rtroy the king, which was called afterwards the 
Rye-houſe Plot. The conſpirators who appear to 
have had no other views than to reform. the ſtate, 
without injury to the king's perſon, met at the houſe 
of one Shepherd, a wine-merchant, where they 
propoſed a riſing in London, Briſtol, Devonſhire, 
and Cheſhire. '1 hey agreed upon a declaration for 
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juſtifying their deſign; but the ſcheme was at firſt Nowe 
delayed, from the difficulty of the preparations pre- Nec, 
vious to taking the field, and ſoon after diſcovered y 
by one Keiling, who expected to earn a pardon for lee b 
himſelf, by impeaching his aſſociates. As the plot Hain 


no h: 
d ar 


began to open, new informers came in; Monmouth 
abſconded; Grey eſcaped the meſſenger who had 
been ſent to arreſt him; Ruſſel was committed to 
the Tower; and Shafteſbury, who foreſaw the 


danger, had taken refuge in Holland. Lord Eſſex, 0! 
Sidney, the famous legiſlator, and Hambden, grand- ed 
ſon to him of that name who was lain during the eſt 


civil wars, were informed againſt, and commutted as, : 
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The principal informer, upon this occaſion, was' 
rd Howard, a man every way debauched, and who 
s willing to accept infamy for ſafety: by his evi- 
nce Ruſſel and Sidney were condemned, both of 
zom died with that intrepidity which conſcious 
ue has, in every age, been found to inſpire.” 
After the memory of theſe two renowned patriots 
vs been revered for almoſt a century, a charge 
ws been brought againſt lord Ruſſel, of having 
ately ſacrificed his own integrity, and the na- 
ons intereſt, by leaguing with the French king 
inſt his ſovercign. Againſt Algernon Sydney 
e accuſation laid is ſtill} more atrocious; he is 
aged with having received from Barillon various 
ms of money for farthering the ſame deſigns in 
e houſe of commons. With theſe facts Sir John 
arymple lately ſurprized the world, and they 
founded on the diſpatches written by Barillon 
bis court, and now preſerved in Depot des M faires 
angeres, at Verſailles. But until the character of 
illon can be proved to poſſeſs as much private 
nue and public ſpirit as theſe ſteady adherents to 
e cauſe of liberty were ever acknowledged to be 
owed with, a charge even ſo officially ſubſtan- 
ated, ought ſurely to be little credited. I he me- 
wry of theſe great men has acquired additional 
tre by time, whilſt that of the miniſter has been 
dnſigned among the herd of intriguing ſtateſmen, 
wo have promoted the ſchemes of unprincipled 
d ambitious princes. The moſt obvious and 
Kural concluſion ſeems to be, that Barillon carried 
« ſecret correſpondence with ſome of the mem- 
of the houſe of commons, and actually ad- 
anced ſums of money, (though not very conſide- 
dle ſums, the whole lecret ſervice money, for four 
as, amounting only to ſixteen thouſand pounds;) 
« being willing to give a conſequential air to his 
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negotiations, as well as to augment his own coffen 
he made @baſe and unwarrantable uſe of the name; 
ſome ef thoſs' great men that ſtood foremot j 
the cauſe of their country, by pretending to 
court to have gained them over to the view | 
Louis XIV. whereas, in fact, they promoted fat 
views no farther than as they tended to check 
reſtrain the arbitrary deſigns of the crown, whi 
were conſidered as: the molt alarming national e 
of the-/two, . 
The ſeyerities exerciſed in the latter part of t 
reign aroſe chiefly from the influence of the dy 
of York, who was as much inclined to cruelty 
nature, as his brother Charles was prone to forg 
neſs. His authority was become terrible even to 
miniſtryz by his advice the king ſeized upon 
the charters of the corporations, in order to ext 
money for having them renewed; Partiality 
oppreſſion were the inſtruments of his power, i 
bigotry and innovation the objects of his wiſh. 
this period the reign of Charles was as. abſolute 
that of any monarch in Chriſtendom, and new 
contents and treafons were ſecre:ly diffuſing 
poiſon, while the. ſpirit of liberty ſtill ſtrugg 
hard | againſt the ſpirit of obedience, which 
clergy attempted to inculcate. Another civil 
threatened the nation, ſtill mere dreadful than! 
former, as the forces were more equally divid 
But Charles happily died“ before thoſe calamit 
could return; he was ſuddenly ſeized with an 4 
plectic fit, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, 
- the twenty fifth of his reign. The people, ti 
they deſpiſed his adminiſtration, loved his perl 
they were willing to bear with the faults of 
whoſe whole behaviour was a continued inſtant 
good nature and affability; but they were by 
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n coffer 
> Namesq 
remoſt | 


ion, his cruelty, and connections. He was unfit 
b walk in the irregular ſteps of his predeceſſor; 


Jac nce ſoon convinced him, that he had at once miſ- 
oted en himſelf, and the people he attempted to com- 
heck and. | | | 73 


Mr. Dalrymple has given a very important letter 
om Banllon, the French ambaſſador at the court 
f London, to Louis XIV. in the ſecond volume 
f his Memoirs of Great-Britain and Ireland, by 
hich it appears, that Charles the Second died in 


In, Whit 


tional ei 
art of t 


ach e Roman catholic faith. The dulce of Vork, 
o ſo 3 the ambaſſador, made me come into the bed- 
ven to amber ſeveral times, and ſpoke to me of what 


2 paſſing without doers, and of the aſſurances 
zen him from every-guarter that all was very quiet 
In the town, and that he ſhould be -proclaimed 


upon 
to Et 


— ig the moment the king, his brother, was dead. 
in. Vent out for ſome time to go to the ducheſs of 
>ſolure oertſmouth's apartment. I found her overwhelmed 
J new ich grief.; the phyſicians having taken all hopes 
ang iſ" her: however, "inſtead of ſpeaking to me of 


her affliction, and the loſs ſhe was on the point of 


ſtrugg K . 
hy Iuſtaining, ſhe went into a ſmall cloſet, and ſaid to 


vhich | 


civil 


than ell yon the greateſt ſecret in the world, and my head 
- dividdvould'be'in danger if it was known. The king of 
cala Ergland, at che bo: tom of his heart, is a catholic ; 


but he is ſurrounded with protettant biſhops, and 


n a 
ps "body tells him his condition, .nor ſpeaks to him 
e, tho of God; I cannot with decency -enter the room; 
s peri belides that the queen is almoſt conſtantly there; 
s of off*** duke of Tork thinks of his own affairs, and 
aſtana ii ds too many of them to take the care he ought 
re by a the king's conſcience; go and tell him I have 


Qq 2 cConjured 
mM 


ncceſſor, whom they hated for his pride, his reli- 


ind, when he purſued the ſame route, fatal experi- 


e, © Monſieur, the ambaſſador, I am going to 
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conjured you to warn him to think of what cn 


vel 

be done to ſave the king's ſoul. He commands d. wh 
room, and can turn out whom he will; loſe no tine cha 
for if it is deferred ever ſo little, it will be M ci 
Jate.”.... | im 
I returned inſtantly to find the duke of Tou eli 
and begged him to make a pretence of going to aid 
queen, who had left the king's room, and who h js ni 
ing fainted, was juſt blooded. The room conn * 
nicated with both apartments; I followed him to-²§ yit! 
queen's, and told him what the ducheſs of Pon The 
mouth ſaid to me. He recovered himſelf as fron WM Hu 
deep lethargy, and ſaid, © You are in the right WM bar: 
there is no time to loſe. I will hazard all rah kin; 
than not do my duty on this occaſion.” An bo gre: 
after he returned under the ſame pretence of pong acq 
to the queen, and told me he had ſpoken to the ki be 
his brother, and found him reſolved not to take chills ſelf 
ſacrament which the proteſtant biſhops had preſſed He 
him to receive; that this had ſurprized them muc evel 
but that one or other of them would remain alwagl thre 
in the room, if he did not find a pretence to mii eve: 
every body leave it; in order that he might have al thin 
opportunity of ſpeaking to the king his brother vi ſen, 
freedom, and diſpoſing him to make a formal nM ro 
nunciation of. hereſy, and confeſs himſelf ta a the 
tholic prieſt.“ | mu 
Aſter much deliberation how to procure a m fſeer 
whoſe function ſhould be unknown to thoſe who at cc 
tended on the dying king, they pitched upon mur 
Hudelſton, a Scotchman, who was the means 0 cert 
2 Charles in ſafety after the battle . ſire: 
orceſter. mir: 

© The duke of York,” continues the ambaſſador judy 

te to whom I had given notice that all was read not 
ſent Chiffins to receive and bring in Mr. Hudelſion gy muc 
ſoon after he ſaid aloud, © he king wills ta ud; 
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every body ſhould retire, except the earls of Bath 
and Feverſham :” the firſt was lord of the bed- 
chamber, and the other was in waiting. The phy- 
ficians went into a cloſet, the door of which was 
immediately ſhut, and Chiffins brought Mr. Hu- 
delſton in. The duke of York, in 8 him, 


ſaid, © Sire, here is a man who ſaved your life, and 
is now come to fave your ſoul. The king anſwered, 
# He is welcome: he afterwards confeſſed himſelf 
with great ſentiments of devotion and repentance. 
The earl of Caſtlemethor had taken care to have 
Hudelſton inſtructed by a Portugueſe monk of the 
barefooted Carmelites, in what he had to ſay to the 
king on ſuch an occaſion ; for of himſelf he was no 
great doctor; but the duke of Vork, rol& me he 
acquitted himſelf very well in his function, and that 
he made the king formally promiſe, to declare him- 
ſelf openly a catholic, if he recovered his health. 
He then receiyed abſolution, the communion, and 
even the extreme unction; all this laſted about 
three quarters of an hour. In the antichamber 
every one looked at another; but nobody ſaid any 
thing but by their eyes, and in whiſpers: the pre- 
ſence of lord Bath and lord Feverſham, who are 
proteſtants, has ſatisfied the biſhops a little; but 
the queen's women, and the other prieſts, ſaw ſo 
much going and coming, that I do not think the 
ſecret can he long kept.” 

« After the king of England received the com- 
munion, his diſorder became a little better; it is 
certain he ſpoke more intelligibly, and had more 
ſtrength ; we hoped that God was willing to work a 
miracle, by reſtoring him; but the phyſicians 
Judged his illneſs was not abated, and that he could 
not outlive the night. He nevertheleſs appeared 
much more eaſy, and ſpoke with more feeling and 
underſtanding than he had done from ten at night 
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moſt important commercial events of this reign, 
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to eight in the morning. He often ſpoke quite 


aloud to the duke of in terms full of ten- 
derneſs and friendſhip: — Ry recommended tg 
him the ducheſs of Portſmouth, and the duke of 
Richmond: he recommended to him alſo all hi. 
other children: he made no mention of the duke 


of Monmouth, good nor bad: he often expreſſed 


his confidence in the mercy of God. The biſhop 
of Bath and Wells, who was his chaplain, read 
ſome prayers, and ſpoke to him of God. The king 
ſhewed, by his head, that he heard him. The 
biſhop was not officious in ſaying any thing particular 
to him, or propoſing that he ſhould make a profeſ- 
fion of his faith; he was apprehenſive of a refuſal 
but feared ſtill more, as 1 believe, to irritate the 
duke of York *. 

At noon the next day he died. 

It will now be neceſſary to review ſome of the 


which have not as yet been ſpoken of. 

Early in the r-ign of Charles II. the acts which 
prohibited the uſe of logwood were repealed. Two 
ſeveral acts of parliament had been paſſed, and 
two royal proclamations iſſued, in which it wa 
called * a pernicious material uſed in dying.” The 
act which encouraged the uſe of it recites, that 
it was at length 2 nd, that the dyers of Eng: 
land were p ſſeſſed of the art of fixing the colours 
made of logwood, or blockwood, ſo that they are 
found as laſting and ſerviceable as the colour 
made with any other ſort of dying wood. In the 
year 1662, the Engliſh, from the American con- 
cinent, firſt began to cut down the. logwood trees 
which grew in profuſe abundance on the uninhi- 
bited coaſt of the province of Jucatan, and more 
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eſpecially in the bay of Campeachy; in the latter 
of which places they made a ſettlement for that 
urpoſe. This firſt ſettlement was near Cape 
Catoche, next to the Laguna di Terminoes. By 
the year 1667, this Enghſh ſettlement was conſi- 
derably increaſed, and much logwood was carried 
thence both to New England and Jamaica. When 
the famous American treaty was concluded between 
England and Spain in 1670, which has been be- 
ſore ſpoken of, each nation was confirmed in the 
poſſeſſions and fettlements it then held in Ame- 
rica. This encouraged many more Engliſh to ſettle 
with the logwood cutters; it being in a deſolate 
and unplanted country, where the Spaniards had 
given them no fort of annoyance. Two years 
after, however, the Spaniards began to moleſt theſe 
ſettlers, and to repreſent to the court of England 
this colony in the bay as an encroachment on the 
rights of Spain. Soon after, the Spaniards be- 
came ſo uneaſy at the ſettlement, and the practice 
of cutting and carrying .away logwood, that they 
actually made prize of all Engliſh veſſels they met 
in the American ſeas, which were freighted with it. 
This conduct produced a warm remonſtrance from 
the earl of Arlington in 1674, to Sir William Go- 
dolphin, the Enghſh miniſter at Madrid, but the 
matter of right was never decided, fo that it re- 
mained for a conſiderable time a conteſted point be- 


tween the two nations ; bur our people till very ately 


remained in poſſeſſion of the ſettlement which they 
had made in the bay. | 
By an act paſſed 14th Charles II. cap. 15, for 
regulating the trade of filk throwing, it appears, 
that above forty thouſand men, women, and chil- 
dren, were em; loyed in that branch of trade. 
The proteſtants in France being cruelly perſe- 
cuted fled over to England in great numbers, where 
they 
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they received protection, and were granted many 

rivileges. By the revocation of the edict of 
8 antes in 168 5, the proteſtant ſubjects of Louis XIV, 
were no longer ſuffered to enjoy the free and pub. 
lic toleration and exerciſe of their religious mode 
of worſhip, and. of their faith, doctrine, and dif. 
cipline. IT his intollerent ſpirit in his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty was productive of great good to almoſt all 
the proteſtant countries of Europe, but more «. 
pecially to the commerce of Holland and England, 
whilſt it greatly injured France, both in her popu- 
lation and wealth. The people whom Louis thu; 
violently forced out of his kingdom, were, gene- 
rally throughout all France, the beſt merchant, 
manufacturers, and artificers of that kingdom. 
Some have ſuppoſed that a million of men, women, 
and children, retired from France in the courſe of a 
few.years. The ſuppoſed royal author of the Me- 
moirs of Brandenburgh, reckoning only thoſe who 
withdrew. immediately on the revocation of the 
edict, makes them ſomewhat more than three hun- 
dred thouſand perſons, carrying with them their 
induſtry and their ſkill in manufactures to thoſe 
Places of refuge. Thoſe,” ſays the royal author, 
* who had moſt money, retired into England and 
Holland; but the moſt induſtrious part of them 
ſettled in Brandenburgh, whither they brought all 
ſorts of manufactures which we before wanted, by 
erecting fabrics of cloth, ſerges, ſtuffs, druggets, 
crapes, caps, ſtockings, hats, and alſo the dying of 
all ſorts of colours. 'They were in number about 
twenty thouſand at firſt, but they ſoon multiplied, 
and preſently made ample returns to their generous 
benefactor, the elector, Frederic-William. Berlin 
now had goldſmiths, jewellers, watch- makers, and 
carvers; and ſuch as were ſettled in the open coun- 
try planted tobacco, and variety of fruits and pally 
| 1 hat 
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That great elector allowed the refugees an annual 
penſion of forty thouſand crowns, which they enjoy 
to this day.“ | | 
Others make the total number of refugees to be 
eight hundred thouſand. © A part of the ſuburbs of 
London,“ ſays, Voltaire, meaning Spitalfields, © was 
pled entirely with French manufacturers in filk, 
or other arts, ſome thouſands of them helped to 


people and increaſe the ſuburbs of Soho and St. 


Giles's. Others of them carried to England the art 
ol making cryſtal in perfection, which, for that rea- 
ſon, was about the ſame time loſt in France.“ Ac- 
cording to his computa: ion, only ſix hundred thou- 
and fled from the perſecution of Louis, carrying 
vith them their riches, their induſtry, and implacable 
hatred againſt the king; and wherever they ſettled 
they became an addition to the enemies of France, 
and greatly inflamed thoſe powers already inclined 
to war. Many cauſes concurred to damp the. ſpirit 
of migration to England in theſe refugees ; the En- 
liſh entertained too contemptuous an opinion of 
foreigners, and even for ſuch as were ſuffering for 
the prote ſtant religion. Beſides, their monopoli- 
ing corporation cities and towns ſhut them out from 
z principal part of the kingdom, and the immu- 
nities held out to them by Holland, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Pruſſia, drew the greateſt part to one 
or other of thoſe countries. It is ſuppoſed, that 
firythouſand ſettled in England, bringing with them, 
has been computed, three millions ſterling in 
money and effects; and becoming a great acceſſion 
to the nation, inſomuch that the parliament, in king 
William's reign, paſſed many acts for the benefit of 
aliens, and to enable them to diſpoſe of their effects 
Without reſtraint. | | 
The yearly expence of maintaining the navy, 
Wring the firſt ten years of Charles the ſecond's 
Vor. II. | K r reign, 
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reign, is laid down from authentic vouchers to h; 
five hundred thouſand pounds. But after the con. 
cluſion of the ſecond Dutch war, this expence wx 
much reduced, until the year 1678, when a wy 
with France was generally expected. Mr. Pepy, 
ſecretary to the admiralty, has given us an account 
of the ſtare of the navy at that time, which was 2 
follows : 
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The commerce with France, which the king's indi 
cretion gave riſe to and encouraged, was very detruc 
tive to the intereſts of the kingdom; other branche 
of foreign trade proſpered, particularly the Africa 
Company, who may be conſidered in the zenith d 
their glory at this time. The Eaſt-India compa 
was in a flouriſhing ſtate, and the ſettlements | 
America and the Weſt-Indian Iſlands, opened a ne# 
and in valuable branch of commerce to England 

France, by its profitable commerce, ' particular 
with England, having acquired great riches in it 
times immediately preceding the revocation: of tt 
edict of Nantes, did not at firſt feel the effects d 
thoſe. expulſions which that meaſure occaſioned 
yet, in proceſs cf time, ſhe found her manufacture 
and inland trade thereby greatly __—_— " 
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Engliſh were enabled to ſet on foot many manufac- 
res and fabrics, which, till then, had been pecu- 
lar to France; theſe they preſently carried to 
greater perfection than they had before reached. 
To the French refugees England owes the improve- 
ment of its manufactures of ſlight woollen ſtuffs 
of filk, linen, paper, glaſs, hats: the ſilks, called 
Jamodes and luſtrings, were derived entirely from 
them; they were likewiſe greatly ſerviceable in ma- 
nufacturing brocades, ſattins, black and coloured 
mantuas, black paduaſoys, ducapes, watered tabbies, 
black velvets; alſo watches, cutlery ware, clocks, 
acks, locks, ſurgeons-inſtruments, hardware, toys, 
&c. 

In the year 1683 king Charles ſent lord Dart- 
mouth, with twenty ſhips of war, utterly to demo- 


liſh the town, caſtle, and mole of Tangier, and to 


hoak up its harbour. It appears to have been a 
place of ſtrength when the Portugueſe were in poſ- 
eſſion of it; but great ſums had been allotted by 
the parliament for the augmentation of its works, 
and although notorious abuſes were practiſed in the 
pplication of the money, many great improve- 
ments were made whilſt it remained in the hands 
pf the Engliſh. For-the ſecurity of its haven a ſu- 
perb mole was conſtructed, the extremities of which 
re ſaid to have run outÞx hundred yards into the 
ſea; but all theſe improvements were thrown into 
ne promiſcudus ruin. The 1 and 
lores were brought to England; whereby, ſays 
kapin, the king was freed from à conſiderable an- 
dual expence, and the garriſon, which was chiefly 
ompoſed of popiſh officers and ſoldiers, ſerved to 
ugment the king's forces at home, thereby keeping 


n awe thoſe who were impatient of the yoke. The 


polſeſſion of Tangiers, would, probably, at this day, 
are been leſs an object of jealouſy to the other Eu- 
| Rr 2 ropean 
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ropean powers, than Gibraltar 1s on the oppoſite ſide 
of the Straits; but whether its harbour and ſituation 
on the ſouth ſhore, where the current is ſaid to run 
much ſtronger into the Mediterranean than on the 
other ſide, would have, in all reſpects, equally ar. 


ſwered our commercial and political ends, is a point 


we will not preſume to determine. The rubbiſh gf 
the demoliſhed mole, and of the walls of the ton, 
being thrown into the harbour, has ſo effectuall 
choaked it up, that it is ſaid it can never hereafter 
be a commodious port. Mr. Burchet relates, that 
by the king's orders, a conſiderable number of milled 
crown pieces of that reign, was buried among the 
ruins, which may poſſibly, many centuries hence, 
declare to ſucceeding ages, that the place was once 


a a member of the Britiſh empire. 


One of the laſt acts of Charles was the marrying 
his niece, the lady Anne, to prince George, brother 
to the king of Denmark, which royal pair will here. 


after make conſpicuous figures in this work. 


It will be now neceſſary to fay ſomething of thoſe 
eminent naval commanders, who cloſed their career 
of glory in the courſe of this reign, the particulars 
of whole lives have not yet been treated of. 
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MzMOIIZS of GCE Monk, Duke of 
| ALBEMARLE. ad! 


— 


THIS eminent ſtateſman and commander was 


deſcended from a very ancient family, which, on 


his father's ſide, had been ſettled at Potheridge, in 
Devonſhire, from the time of Henry III. and from 
the female line he is ſaid to have traced his deſcent 
ſrom Arthur Plantagenet, a natural ſon of king Ed- 
ward IV. He was the ſecond fon of Sir Thomas 

Monk, a gentleman poſſeſſed of a fender fortune, 
and was born 6th December, 1608. From his ear- 
lieſt childhood he was deſigned for the profeſſion of 
ams, but when he was about eighteen years af a 
he happened to have a diſpute with the ſheriff of the 
county of Devon, concerning ſome treatment, which 
his: father, Sir 'l homas Monk, had received, in 
which his reſentment led him to inflict a ſevere drub- 
bing on that executione; of the Jaws z and to avoid 
the conſequences which ſuch an extrajudicial proceſs 
would have ſubjected him to, he went on board the 
fleet which then lay at Plymouth, and which, ſhortly 
after ſailed for Cadiz, under the command of lord 
Wimbleton. On this expedition he went as a vo- 
lunteer, Sir Richard Greenville, his near relation, 
having a command. | 

When he was twenty-one years of age he went 
over to Holland, and ſerved for ſeveral years in 
the army there, until he obtained the command of a 
company; but taking a diſguſt, he threw up his 
commiſſion, and returned to England. 

On his arrival he was appointed a lieutenant-co- 
lonel under the earl of Newport, in which Capacity 
he was employed againſt the Scots, and diſplayed 
both judgment and bravery “. 


* Skinner's Life of Monk, p. 18. 
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In 1541 he was in Ireland, where the earl of 
Leiceſter,. then lord- lieutenant, who was his couſin, 
gave him the command of his own regiment ; but 
in his farther advancement he was oppoſed - by the 
carl of Ormonde. 

On the breaking out of the civil war he ſided 
with the royaliſts, and was appointed by Charles l. 
a major- general of the Iriſh brigade; very ſoon 
after which he was furprized and made priſoner by 
Fairfax, and confined in the Tower for ſeveral years, 
where, his circumſtances being now ſtraight, he 
ſuffered great hardſhips, notwithſtanding the occa- 
fional aſſiſtance he received from his elder brother, 

and even from the king. 

He procured his enlargement in 1647, when the 
civil war being terminated by the captrvity of the 
king, and the entire ruin of his cauſe, Monk ac- 
cepted a commiſſion from the parliament, and went 
over to Ireland with his relation, the lord L'Iſie, 
who was appointed to the government of that king- 
dom. Shortly aſter, the parliament, who knew the 
value of the man, gave him the command in chicf 
of the Engliſh forces in the north, in conjunction 
with Monroe. 

In 1650 he led ſome troops into Scotland, to 
bting the Scots to an acquieſcence with the repub- 
lican eſtabliſhment which had taken place in Eng- 
land. To bind him more firmly to the intereſt of 
the new commonwealth, Cromwell cauſed him to 
be appointed lieutenant general of the ordnance. 
Whilſt on this expedition, he is acknowledged to 
have been the chief means of that deciſive victory 
which was obtained over Charles at Dunbar“, al- 
though Cromwell bore away the honour of the day. 
After that action Monk was very ſucceſsful in re- 


* Ludlow's Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 328. A 
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ducing Scotland. He took the town of Dundee by 
ſtorm, and cauſed Lumſdale, the governor, and the 
garriſon, which conſiſted of fix hundred men, to be 

t to the ſword ; an act of ſeverity totally unjuſti- 
fable in that caſe. N 8 | 

When the Dutch war broke out in 1652, on the 
death of colonel Popham, and at the inſtance of 
Blake, who was impatient to wipe off the inſult 
offered to the Engliſh navy ” the vaunts of Van 
Tromp, Monk was recalled from his employment 
in Scotland, to take the command of the fleet jointly 


with Blake; the little experience he had had of 


marine war was not conſidered as a difqualification 
at that time, when the manner of conducting ſea- 
engagements was much more ſimple than at pre- 
ſent, The firſt action in which he commanded, was 
that deſperate one--in May 1653, which continued 
for two days, and ended in a glorious victory on 
the ſide of the Engliſh. Two months after, Monk 
fought another battle, equally. obſtinate for two 
days, and again triumphed over 'the Dutch. In 
this action he gave orders that no quarter ſhould be 
either given or taken; a ſanguinary mode of making 
war | The particulars of theſe actions have been al- 
ready related. * Kn 
When peace was concluded with the Dutch, and 
Cromwell had aſſumed the proteforſhip, Monk 
had the government of Scotland aſſigned to him. 
During his adminiſtration there, he was extremely 
active in cruſhing the ſpirit of royalty, and exer- 
ciſed great ſeverity on ſuch of the principal cavaliers 
as fell into his hands. Whilſt he governed that 
kingdom more abſolutely than moſt of its monarchs 
had done, he lived with all the moderation of a 
private man, making huſbandry and gardening his 
lole diverſions *. | 


* Skinner's Life of Monk, p. 70. 


Whether 
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Whether the penetrating eye of Cromwell gif. cc 
covered any duplicity in Monk's conduct, and found in 


that he ſecretly wiſhed well to the exiled prince, ki 

whilſt he was thus extirpating his adherents, or that lic 

| his ſuſpicions were now grown ſo habitual to him, pr. 

that no integrity of conduct could guard againſt an 

them, is not very eaſy to determine; but the pro- ell 

tector, a little before his death, wrote a long letter rer 

to general Monk, to which he ſubjoined the Pollo 

ing very fingular poſtſcript. © There be that tell cro 

me there is a certain cunning fellow in Scotland, of 

called George Monk, who is ſaid to lie in wait the 

there to introduce Charles Stuart. I pray you uſe of 
I your diligence to apprehend him, and fend him up ſeve 
to me.“ | | Was 
y When the news of Cromwell's death arrived in atte 
. Scotland, Monk cauſed Richard Cromwell to be con 
4 proclaimed there. | 0 
4 Hitherto Monk has appeared as a commander, Wi the 
leading armies and fleets to conqueſt; and as his WW and, 

life had been paſſed more in the field than the cabi- Wi dn 

net, he cannot be ſuppoſed to have been deeply bem 

verſed in the myſteries of ſtate, which have led lord V 

Clarendon, as well as biſhop Burnet, to deſcribe ceed 

him as a man of ſlow parts and flender abilities; WM tetire 

but this character of Monk does not appear to be Bi poin 

verified in the ſteps he took to reſtore Charles the ¶ feaſo 

Second to the throne of his anceſtors, when Rich- pit, 

ard Cromwell had renounced the protectorſhip. ¶ farl e 

He it was that firſt revived the royal cauſe, then ih ſons 

apparently in a moſt deſperate condition. By he prope 

ſpirited and crafty conduct, the views of the dit- Wh of th 

ſerent parties which compoſed the republican go- WF "ities 

vernment, were foiled and counteracted; and tie WF th 

nation at large began ardently to wiſh for tranquil. . . 

lity and ſecurity, founded on che re-eſtabliſhment of WM tw: + 

the conſticutional government of king, lords, and Be 

commons, lh ag, 7; 


W a et 


| : * Skinnei's Life ef Monk, p. 335+ + Memoirs of the Dutch 
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the navy, regularly tranſmitting an account of whar. Fr 
ever happened to the king and his miniſters 3 
Oxford, which fully proves not only the fortitude gf 
the man, but his capacity for tranſacting buſineſs, WM ... 
Ihe next year the duke of York quitting the ds 
command of the fleet, the king ſent for Albemarle as 
to Oxford, to acquaint him with his intentions of Wl | 

making him joint commander of the fleet wi tte 
prince Rupert. His friends ſtrongly urged him to de 

decline the proffered honour ; they repreſented tie Nc. 

advanced period of his life, the reputation which ke Wl he 
had; already gained as a ſoldier, as a ſeaman, and ener 
as a ſtateſman; all which he would riſque byte: 
- again taking the command. They repreſented the a. 


Dutch as having gained experience by their defeats, Wi ic v 
and as. grivengto: deſperation by their loſſes ; tle WW ;f 1 
enemy which he had to encounter was thereſc WM ener 
become formidable, and the lofs of a battl ſiri 
would exceedingly tarniſh his reputation, wheres BW mur 
a victory gained would add very little to it. But than 
none of ' theſe conſiderations weighed at all with over 
Monk, he told his friends in reply, that “ he vum 
lued neither his ſafety nor his fame any farther than Wi £ng! 
they were uſeful to his country; and that he ws WW ich 
determined to obey the king's commands, ſince he Tl 
was ſure. he either ſhould accompliſh them, or die WM char; 
in the attempt“. He therefore accepted of the ger 
command, and manned his fleet with a ſurprizing Wi when 
expedition, notwithſtanding the ravages. which the ver 
plague had made among the ſeamen. He was in: vo ret. 
deed idolized by the; ſailors, who entered, cheerfully Alt 
on board his fleet, becauſe, © they were fure, tn) bor h 
ſaid, that honeſt George (for ſo they called tie Wnuch 
duke) would fee them well fed, and juſtly paid f. Wyrt th 
The artifice of the French, as has been already ¶ damo 


ſhown, ſucceeded in dividing the grand fleet of 


ar, Pp. 39» Eng- 
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what: Engiand ; whilſt prince Rupert deluded by falſe 
ters a Will intelligence, went in queſt of the French, Albe- 
tude of WW warle was left, with a very inferior force, to en- 
els. | counter the Dutch, who bore down upon him. In 
ng the Wl this ſituation he called a council of war, where it 


emarle 


was unanĩi nouſly reſolved not to decline a battle. 
ons of 


A deſpera'e conflict then enſued, which. continued 


t with the whole day, and has been circumſtantially related; 
him to WW the next morning the duke called a ſecond council 
ted tne WW of war, in which he delivered his opinion as fol- 
nich he BW lows: © If we had dreaded the number of our 


n, and enemies we ſhould have fled yeſterday ; but though 


que by Wi ve are inferior to them in ſhips, we are in all things 
ed the Wi el: ſuperior. Force gives them courage; let us, 
defeats, WW if we need it, borrow reſolution from the thoughts 
eS ; tlie o what we have formerly performed. Let the 
ereſcie enemy feel, that though our fleet be divided, our + 

battle ſpirit is entire. At the worlt, it will be more ho- 


herea 
t. But 
II with 
he vas. 
er than 
he wa 
Ince he 


nourable to die bravely here on our own element, 
than to be made ſpectacles to the Dutch, To be 
overcome is the fortune of war, but to fly, 1s the 
faſhion of cowards. Let us teach the world, that 
Engliſhmen had rather be acquainted with death than 
wh fear . ö 

Thus did this brave man maintain the national 


or die character for courage; and though the Engliſh fleet 
of the offered greatly in the ſecond day's combat, yer 
Prizing ll when prince Rupert came in on the third, they fairly 
ich the Bi reverſed the Fortune of the Dutch, and forced them 


Was i co retire to their own coaſts. 


cerfully WY Although the nation in general blamed the duke 
e, the WW for his temerity in fighting when his force was ſo 
led the WW much inferior, being only fifty ſhips to ſeventy-lix; 
aid f. Net the king approved his conduct, and the public 
_— damour ſoon ſubſided: eſpecially as in the July 
1eet 0 


* Echaid's Hiſtory of England, p. 830» 
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following, the duke gained a great and deciſive 
victory, which compelled the Dutch fleet to take 
ſhelter in their ports. When winter approached, 
Albemarle quitted the fleet, and repaired to London, 
where, during his abſence, that dreadful conflasra. 
tion had happened which laid the city in aſhes, 
Such was his popularity, 'that the people exclaimed 
as he paſſed along, if his grace had been here, 
the city had not been burnt *,” which proves the 
able manner in which he executed his truit during 
the plague. | 

Had the duke's advice been followed, the dil. 
grace at Chatham had never happened, but the pro. 
fuſe manner in which Charles rewarded his mi- 
nions and his miſtreſſes, led him to embezzie the 
public money which was granted him for the de- 
fence and ſecurity of the nation. When in conſe- 
quence of this vile neglect, the Dusch fleet rode 
triumphant in the river Thames, Albemarle was 
immediately choſen, as the fitteſt perſon to raiſe 
the ſpirits of the people by his preſence, and to 
defeat the enemy's deſign by his conduct. In this 
emergency he did every thing which judgment and 
unruffled valour could ſuggeſt, but ſuch a panic 
had ſtruck the people, and ſuch a want of caps. 
citv was viſible in thoſe who had the direction of 
the king's yards, that his orders were very 1ndifte- 


' rently obeyed. He took, however, many precau 


tions which proved of great uſe, and had he been 
well ſeconded, there is every reaſon to believe that 
the Dutch would have reaped very litile credit from 
their attempt. This ſuppoſition is ſupported by 
the opinion which the parliament - expreſſed ſoon 


alter; both houſes highly approving the duke's 


conduct; and when he laid before them a narrative 
of the affair, they had ſuch an implicit confidence 


* Gumble's Life of Monk. 
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in the reality of the facts which his grace ſtated, 
that upon the credit of that evidence alone they im- 
peached commiſſioner Pitt. To which circum- 
ſtance Dr. Sith Ward, biſhop of Saliſbury, who 
reached a funeral ſermon for his grace a few years 
after, alludes, when ſpeaking of the duke's beha- 
viour in this diſaſtrous affair, he ſays, © that even 
where the ifſue of the whole matter was not very 
proſperous, God was pleaſed to order the duke's part 
ſo, that he came off with immortal honour and re- 
utation.“ Th 

On the death of the earl of Southampton, who 
was at the head of the treaſury, the king appointed 
the duke of Albemarle for his ſucceflor. But this 
mark of royal favour he held a very ſhort time: he 
was now fixty years of age, and had enjoyed a ro- 
buſt ſtate of health quite to that advanced period, 
notwithſtanding the vere fatigues and hard ſervice 
in which his life had been ſpent. All at once his 
health decayed, which made him deſirous of with- 
drawing from all public buſineſs, and of ending his 
days in a calm privacy. The diſorder with which he 
was afflicted, was a dropſy, and whilſt in this en- 
feebled ſtate of health, the king and the duke of 
York paid him frequent viſits, on which occalions 
the oli duke endeavoured to convince them of the 
impoſſibility of ſupporting the royal authority any 
other way than by promoting the real intereſt of 
the nation“. He died at Newhall, in Eſſex, on the 
third of January 1670, in the ſixty-third year of his 
age. He left a great eſtate, of fifteen thouſand 
pounds a year in land, and ſixty thouſand pounds 
in money, which he had amaiſed by frugality, 
not by any acts of peculation in the high offices 
Wilch he had filled. His only fon, Chriltopher, 
inherited his title and fortune, whom the king 


* Lives Engliſh and Foreign, p. 199- g ſed 
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inveſted with the order of the garter, which his fa. 
ther had before worn. His daughter Anne, the 
wife of John Clarges, Eſq; ſurvived him only to 
the 23d of the ſame month, they were both buried 
in Henry VIkh's chapel. The ſecond duke of Al- 
bemarle was a very different character from his 
father. He was diſqualified for any kind of public 
employment ; poſſeſſed ſome private virtues, and 
fome vices. He died a martyr to his bottle in 
1689, aged 39 years, and leaving no iſſue the title 
became extinct; and his ducheſs remarried in 1692, 
to Ralph duke of Montague, and died his widoy, 
without iſſue, in Auguſt 1734, aged 95. 

General Monk was an abſtemious and an inde- 
fatigable man, he was blunt, but incorruptibly ho- 
neſt. He would never ſuffer or connive at any 
ſpecies of impoſition, and uſed frequently to ſay, 
when he had a command in the army, that his off 
cers ſhould have power to command and protect, 
but not to pillage or terrify the ſoldiers *. He 
maintained ſtrict diſcipline among the troops, and 
carried the ſame conduct into the nayy, when he 
took the command of it in the firſt Dutch war. 
There is a remarkable circumſtance related of him, 
which at once ſhews the auſterity of his manners, 
and the reverence. in which he was held. To- 
wards the end of -the war, when Cromwell had 
inveſted himſelf with the protectorſnhip, the ſeamen 
having been long waiting impatiently, and in vain, 
for a diſtribution of their prize money, at length 
went in a large body to the nayy office, to make 2 
demand of it. Monk was there to receive them, 
and told them, that there were fifteen hundred 
ſhips to be fold, and as ſoon as that was done, they 
would be equitably paid. Upon which informe- 
tion they quietly diſperſed. However, on diſcul- 
ſing the matter among themſelves, they again grew 


* Gumbie's Life of Monk. : 
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diſſatisfied, and aſſembling in the afternoon of the 
ſame day, armed, to the amount of four or five 
thouſand men, they proceeded to Whitehall. Monk 
being apprized of this, in company with Cromwell, 
and ſome other officers, met them at Charing- 
croſs,, where, without much expoſtulation, he drew 
his ſword, and wounded ſeveral of them, upbraid- 
ing them with not. depending on. his word, who 
had never broke it upon any occaſion : in this ren- 
counter he is ſaid to have cut off one man's noſe, 
and afcerwards to have given him ten pounds as 
a ſatisfaction, This oppoſition ſo diſconcerted the 
ſallors, that forgetting their former fury, they 
quietly retired, and according to Albemarle's aſ- 
ſurance, were afterwards very juſtly paid “. 

Monk's valour was a principle inherent in his 
nature, which never forſook him in the moſt alarm- 
ing circumſtances. In one of thoſe dreadful com- 
bats which he maintained, when he had the com- 
mand of the fleet in the ſecond Dutch war, a chain- 
ſhot carried away a part of his breeches, yet it 
neither produced in him the leaſt change of coun- 
tenance nor of conduct, but he continued the 
fight as 1f nothing had _"— When he con- 
ducted the arduous buſineſs at Chatham, in order 
to prevent the Dutch from landing, which he ſup- 
poſed they meant to do, he expoſed himſelf to the 
thickeſt of their cannon ſhot, that his example 
might inſpire others with firmneſs, and thereby 
make effectual head againſt the enemy. A perſon 
of diſtinction, who was near him in this dangerous 
lituation, repreſented to him, how much it was his 
duty to take care of his life, and for that reaſon 
begged of him to retire. He replied, very cooly, 
* Sir, if J had been afraid of bullets, I ſhould 
have quitted this trade of a ſoldier long ago. f.“ 


Lives Engliſh and Foreign, p. 144. + Gumble's Life of Monk. 
thoſe 
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Nothing ſhews the moderation and - virtues of 
Monk in a ftronger light, than the eſtimation in 
Which he ſtood both with the king and the people, in 
-thoſe times when their political ſchemes were totally 
repugnant to each other. But though Charles et 
teemed and honoured him, yet his inflexibility and 

bluntneſs, but ill accorded with the ductile manner 
of a court; and his ſovereign would probably never 
' ave employed a thought about him after the reſto- 
ration, if his ſervices had not been wanted; ſor we 
have before had occaſion to obſerve, that gratitude 
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MgMOIRs of Prince Ruvi R, Nepbew to King 
' Cnaruas I. and for © ſome Nine Commander in 

Chief of "the Engliſh” Fleet. RFID TOS 


THIS diſtinguiſhed general and admiral was 
the third ſon of the prince elector Palatine, Fre- 
derick, ſtyled King of Bohemia, by the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth, only daughter to king James IJ. He was 
therefore brother to the princeſs Sophia, mother of 
king George I; and nephew to king Charles I. He 
was born in the year 1620. Being a younger lon he 
was bred to arms. When he was little more than 
twenty years of age he made a voluntary offer of his 
ſervices to his uncle, the unhappy civil wars having 
"juſt then broke out. In the numerous actions in 
which he was engaged, he at all times diſplayed 
great intrepidity; was frequently.eminently. ſucceſs- 
ful, but in ſome particular inſtances he was cenſured 
for indiſcretion and raſhneſs; ſo that he quitted his 
command before the war was at an end, and with- 
drew out of the kingdom. When the ſquadron in 
the Thames revolted to the prince of Wales, he 
again came forward into action, and. ſoon obtained 
the command of it; but by. the vigilance of Popham 
and Blake he was driven, with his fleet, from one 
place of refuge to another, until his force was 
greatly reduced, as has been already ſhown in treat- 
ing of the public tranſactions of thoſe times. In 
this diſtreſſed ſituation, with only a few ſhips remain- 
ing, he failed up the Mediterranean quite to the 
Adriatic Sea, where he made prize indiſcriminately 
of whatever veſſels fell in his way. When he ſound 
that Blake had quitted thoſe parts, he put into the 
port of Toulon, and there fold his pirat. cal plunder, 
the produce of which enabled him to fit out his 
lnall fleet for the Welt Indies, having then no 
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more than five men of war, and two fire-ſhips, 


Whilſt in thoſe parts he carried on the like unay. 


thorized war againſt the Spaniards. At length, 
having loſt his brother prince Maurice, who accom- 
panied him, and the ſhip which he was on board, 
and finding his ſhips very ill-conditioned, he re. 
paired to Europe, and coming on the coaſt of Bre. 
tagne, there diſpoſed of his ſhips and their prizes, 
the produce of both which was ſcarce ſufficient tg 


pay the arrears which were due to his ſeamen. 


Upon the reſtoration, Charles II. invited his 
couſin - prince Rupert to England, notwith- 
ſtanding a difference had ariſen between them at 
Paris, when the king was in exile ; he created 
him Baron Kendal in Weſtmoreland, earl of 
Holderneſs, and duke of Cumberland, and ap- 

inted him to more than one lucrative em- 
ployment. When 'the ſecond Dutch war broke 
out, the duke of York being ſoon weary of contend. 
ing with De Ruyter, prince Rupert, in conjunction 
with the duke of Albemarle, obtained the command 
of the grand fleet, and by his fortunate arrival, at the 
cloſe of a hard-fought day, ſnatched the victory 
from the exulting Dutch, and joining the force un- 
der Albemarle, obliged them to ſeek for ſafety in 
their own ports. When this prince had fought on 
land, the impetuous ardour of youth hurried him 
into unguarded and dangerous ſituations; but har- 
ing now arrived at maturer years, his judgment had 
properly tempered his valour ; and in his naval ope- 
rations he was no leſs diſcreet than brave. 
The breaking out of the laſt Dutch war, and the 
paſſing of the famous teſt- act, drew forth this gal- 
lant prince from his retirement; and as he had 
ever declared himſelf a firm proteſtant, Monk, 
Sandwich, and moſt of the veteran commanders 
being dead, and the duke of York i- 
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by his religious principles, the eyes of the nation 


were directed to him as the leader of the Engliſh fleet 

ainſt the Dutch. It was the exigence of the 
times that called forth his ſervices, for he both hated 
and was hated by the cabal miniſtry, which then 
compoſed the executive part of government. 


Every meaſure was taken which ſecret malice could 


ſuggeſt, to counteract the views, and impede the 
meaſures of the prince. All the captains in the 
feet were the creatures of the duke of York, and 
bore no good will to their commander in chief. 
However, with a fleet very badly ſupplied with all 
kinds of neceſſaries, and not well manned, he 
gained two victories over the Dutch; the one on 
the 28th of May, 1672, the other on the 5th of 
June following: but labouring under ſuch diſad- 
yantages, it was impracticable to puſh his ſucceſſes 
with vigour and. effect. On his return from his 
command towards the cloſe of the year, he did not 
meet with that reception from his ſovereign which 
his eminent ſervices entitled him to expect; this 
led him to make an appeal to the public, by cauſing 
a relation of the campaign to be written under his 
own eye, in which is the following paſſage: * In 
the midſt of ſo many intrigues of oppoſition here 
at home, ſo many delays of his commiſſion, ſo 
few powers contained in it, ſuch ſcanty number of 
ſeamen, ſo little aſſurance of divers chief com- 
manders, ſuch failure of proviſions,” ſuch want of 
ammunition, and all other neceſſaries, ſuch deceit 
of naval officers, ſuch non-obſervance of orders at 
lea amongſt his own Engliſh, and ſo manifeſt a de- 
ſection of the French; not to be ſtaggered in his 
reſolution, not to be put out of all patience and 
prudence in action, not to abate of his affection 
and zeal for the honour and ſervice of his majeſty, 
be ſafeguard and intereſt of religion and the king- 
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dom; in a ſeaſon when ſo many popiſh projecton 
played a game underboard and above too, will be an 
everlaſting argument of his highneſs's valour ang 
renown, and muſt needs be a ſtrong obligation on 
the king, the parliament, and people of Eng. 
land, who are now left to judge, whether it wa 
not a wonderful good providence of God, or one of 
the moſt memorable pieces of ſervice ever done a: 
ſea, to ſurmount all thoſe difficulties, and even enyy 
itſelf, and after all, to bring home the fleet: royal 
of England, without the loſs of one man of war, to 
her own ſhore in ſafety, in deſpight of all enemies 
that deſigned otherwiſe by ſea and land.“ 

In proportion as the intereſt of the cabal miniſty 
declined, prince Rupert regained the eſteem of his 
couſin Charles. He had left his own country ſo 
early, that he had become an entire Engliſhman; 
but as he was ſuſpected, in his latter days, of a bias 
to the country party, he was never cordially careſſed 
at court: the prince therefore led a quiet and re- 
tired life at Windſor Caſtle, of which he was go- 
vernor, and employed himſelf chiefly in the proſe- 
cution of chemical and philoſophical experiments, 
and in the practice of mechanic arts, in which he 
greatly excelled. He invented the art of ſcrapeing 
prints in metzotinto, which has ſince been brought 
to great perſection. He died in the month of No- 
vember 1683, in the ſixty- fourth year of his age. 
His diſpoſition was juſt, beneficent, and courteous, 
which gained him general eſteem. It does not ap- 
pear that he ever was married; he left behind him 
a natural daughter, named Ruperta, who marri 
lieutenant-general Emanuel Howe, brother to Scroope 
lord viſcount Howe, by whom ſhe had three ſons, 
William, Emanuel and James, and a daughter Sophia, 
maid of honour to queen Caroline when princeſs 0 


Wales, and who died April 14, 1726. 
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Mzxtorks of Sir Jonx Lawson, Rear-Admiral 
of England. 


THE active part which this commander bore 
in the naval tranſactions of his time, entitles him 
to a place in theſe memoirs of illuſtrious ſeamen. 
He was a native of Hull, and was early trained to 
a ſea-faring life. After having been ſome years 
employed in the merchant's ſervice, he paſſed from 
that to the royal navy, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf; and although deſtitute of friends or inte- 
reſt, was advanced, on account of his extraordinary 
merit, to the command of a man of war. As he 
derived his commiſſion from the parliament, ſo he 
ſerved them faithfully; and before the concluſion 
of the firſt Dutch war, he carried an admiral's flag 
under general Monk. His religious perſuaſion was 
that of an anabaptiſt, and his political ſentiments 
inclined him to a republican form of government. 
When Cromwell aſſumed the protectorſſip, Lawſon 
was continued in his command, but his fidelity and 
attachment were not free from imputations. When 
Monk had ſchemed the re-eftabliſhment of the an- 
cient conſtitution, Lawſon's concurrence was found 
neceſſary, in order to ſecure the fleet; accordingly, 
he was one of the firſt to whom theſe meaſures were 
imparted, and he did not heſitate to embrace them, 
Either he had changed his political opinions from 
conviction, or from the more general motive of 
expediency. Dr. Campbell ſays, that Lawſon was 
diſguſted with Cromwell for entering into the war 
with Spain, as he looked upon it to be a flagrant 
at of injuſtice and tyranny *, 


* Lives of the Admirals, Vol. II. p. 423. 
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The ſervices which Lawſon rendered the king 
with the fleet, gained him ſome 8 marks of 
reſpect from Charles, who conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood ; and the admiral, to the end 
of his life, conducted himſelf with great honour and 
ſpirit, and was never, for any length of time, out of 
actual ſervice. 

In April 1665 the duke of York failed with 2 
grand fleet to the coaſt of Holland, himſelf carry. 
ing the red flag, prince Rupert the white, and the 
earl of Sandwich the blue: his royal highneſs's vice 
and rear-admirals were Penn and Lawſon, who both 
acquitted themſelves with great honour. A ſharp 
action happened off Leoſtoff, on the 3d of June, at 
the concluſion of which a muſket-ſhot wounded 
Lawſon in the knee, and deprived him of the fatis- 
faction of enjoying that victory which he had emi- 
nently contributed to obtain. He furvived this hurt 
only a few days, and cloſed a life of glory by a death 
truely honourable, 
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Msuorzs of Sir GOROEH Arscus, 


WE ſhall cloſe this catalogue of naval heroes 
with ſome account of Sir George Ayſcue, a man of 
diftinguiſhed character in the age in which he lived, 
He was an officer of conſiderable ſtanding when 
the parliament aſſumed the adminiſtration; and 
that body courted his favour with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
he adhered ſteadily to the republic, on the defec- 
tion of a conſiderable part of the fleet in 1648. 
He then commanted the Lion, and brought his 
ſhip into the river Thames, and declared for the 
parliament, Such an eſſential fervice was rewarded 
vith the command of a fquadron of men of war, 
which was ordered to the coaſt of Holland, to 
vatch the motions of the revolted fleet. In March 
1649, he was conſtituted admiral of the Iriſh ſeas, 
n which ſtation he rendered effential ſervice to both 
—_—— 125 | 

In the year 1651, Blake and Ayſcue were ſent 
zainſt the Scilly Iſles, which Sir John Grenville 
ſill held for the king. When the two admirals 
appeared before the Iſland of St. Mary, which is the 
priacipal of that cluſter, the governor, who was 
maſter of a very conſiderable force, to prevent the 
laughter which muſt have happened on both ſides in 
cale of an attack, propoſed to treat, and very honou- 
able conditions of ſurrender were allowed to him 
and his garriſon. Theſe the parliament much diſ- 
led, and even ſignified a diſinclination to ratify. 
dir George Ayſcue was then on his voyage to the 
Weſt-Indies, but Blake being in England, gave the 
realons which enduced him and his colleague to 
gant theſe terms to the royaliſts, and which were 


founded 
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Tounded both in prudence and humanity; and con- 
'cluded with hinting, that if the . parliament diſap. 
roved of his conduct, he would take care not tg 
difpleaſe them again, by retiring from the ſervice, 
'and he did not doubt but Sir George Ayſcue would 
qo the ſame: ' This menace ſilenced all complaint, 
and the capitulation was confirmed. 
Our. admiral appeared before Barbadoes on the 
26th' of October, 1681. The governor of that 
Iſland was lord Willoughby of Parham, who for 
fome time defended the place, but at length com- 
miſſioners were named on both ſides to adjuſt the 
conditions of ſurrender. © The terms agreed upon 
were, that the iſlands of Barbadoes, Nevis, and $t, 
Chriſtophers, ſhould be ſurrendered to the parliz 
ment of England, with ample immunities to the 
inhabitants, whilſt they adhered to the cmomon- 
wealth,” The ſurrender of theſe iſlands brought the 
colony of Virginia to yield obedience to the com- 
monwealth. Sir George Ayſcue having thus fully 
accompliſhed the object of his expedition, returned 

to Plymouth on the 2 5th of May, 1652. 
-» The firit Dutch war having then broke out, Sir 
George had no reſpite from hard ſervice ; for no 
fooner was he returned to England, than, with his 
foul ſhips, he put to ſea, to intercept the Dutch 
merchantmen in the Channel; and therein he was 
very ſucceſsful, The attack which the Dutch made 
upon him on the 16th of Auguſt, has been already 
telated, and the warm reception which he gave 
them“. But notwithſtanding Sir George had ren. 
dered ſuch eſſential ſervice to his country, and had 
acquitted himſelf with ſo much reputation in the 
unequal conflict which he maintained with the 
Dutch; although he was venerated by the nav), 
and highly eſteemed by the nation, yet the parlia 
g 4 SeeVol. II. P. 150. 
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ment from motives that have never been fully aſcer- 
tained; thought fit to lay him aſide; but this they 
did in the moſt honourable manner, by voting him 

o0l, a year in Ireland, and a ſum of money. 

The admiral being now diſengaged from all active 
employments, paſſed over into Ireland. Whilſt 
there he had frequent conferences with Henry 
Cromwell, who was lord lieutenant of that king- 
dom, and who had ſo high an eſteem for him, that 
he wrote expreſsly to ſecretary Thurloe, to take 
his advice about a matter of conſequence then in 
agitation, which letter is preſerved in Thurloe's 
ſtate⸗ papers | | 

In 1656, - Whitlock, the memorialiſt, and the 
Swediſh ambaſſador, paid a viſit to this ſecluded 
commander, at his ſeat in Surry, where, as his 
phraſe was, he had caſt anchor, and intended to 
ride out the reſt of his life.” This viſit, however, 
drew him from his retreat, and Sir George under- 
took to take the command of the Swediſh fleet, 
taking with him ten or twelve Engliſh captains, who 
= to take the command of as many Swediſh men 

war. | 
He continued in Sweden four years, and re- 
turned to England about the. time of the reſtora- 


tion; and notwithſtanding his former political at- 


tehments, he was received with great marks of 
teſpect by Charles the Second. When the Dutch 
war broke out in 1564, Sir George went out with 
the fleet as rear admiral of the blue ſquadron, and 
behaved with, great honour in the battle of the 3d 
of June, 1665. When the duke of York quitted 
the command, and was ſucceeded by the earl of 
dahdwich, Sir George Ayſcue ſerved as vice-admi- 
tal of the red, and was very ſucceſsful in making 


* Vol. IV. p. 198. 
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prizes“. In 1666, when prince Rupert and the 
duke of Albemarle, were commanders in chief, Sir 
George Ayſcue, in the Princes Royal of one hun- 
dred guns, the largeſt and heavieſt ſhip in the fleet, 
bore the white flag, as admiral of that ſquadron, 
having Sir William Berkley for his vice admiral, and 
Sir John Harman for his rear admiral. In the fa- 
mous battle on the iſt of June that year, he did re. 
markable ſervice, not only againſt the enemy, but 
in the preſervation of ſuch of the Engliſn fhips as 
were diſabled by their ſuperior force. With the 
ſame ſuccefsful diligence he acted the two next days; 
but towards the evening of the third, when prince 
Rupert appeared with his detachment of the fleet, 
Sir George Ayſcue's ſhip unfortunately ſtruck on 
the Galloper Sands, and could receive no aſſiſtance 
from his Friends, neither could it be got off. He 
could not even reap the confolation of periſhing 
with honour, and revenging his death on his ene- 
mies. They were preparing five ſhips to attack him, 
and he was obliged to ſtrike. The Engliſh failors 
ſeeing the neceſſity, with the utmoſt indignation, 
ſurrendered themſelves priſoners , upon which the 
Dutch took them on board, and finding it impoſſible 
to bring off the Royal Prince, ſet her on fire. This 
capture of an Engliſh admiral gave the Dutch great 
ſatisfaction. They carried him from place to place 
by way of 23 and at laſt ſnut him up in the 
Caſtle of Louveſtein, where he continued for ſome 
months. On the peace of Breda he returned home, 
and went no more to ſea; at what time, and at what 
age he died, is not known. 


* Burcket's Naval Hiſtory, p. 398, 4 Columna Roſtrata, p. 17% 
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The Reign of King James Il.—Temper of the Nation 
at bis Acceſſion—Firſt Steps of his Reign, Mon- 
mouth's Ixvafion — His Defeat and cution— 
Cruelties of Kirk and Jefferies James alarms bis 
Parliament — Encampment on Hounſlow-heath— 
Roman Catholics brought into Offices —Breach be- 
tween the King and the Church—Embaſſy to Rome 
—Impriſonment, Trial, and Acguittal of the Biſhops 

— Birth of the Prince of Wales—ConduF of the 

Prince of Orange -I, applied to by the Engliſh— 

Offers made by Louis to James — The Prince of 

Orange lands at Torbay—Defefion of the Army 

from the King Prince George of Denmark, with 

bis Cunſort the Princeſs Ann, withdraw from the 

King—James flies —Apprebenfion of au Inſh Ma/- 

farre—The King ſeized at Feverſham—He retires 

10 Rocheſter, and from thence to France —Sertle- 
ment of the Crown to King William and Pueen 
Mary.—Revenue of James [I.—National Debt at 
abe Revolution. —State of the Navy—Increaſe of 

| National Wealth State of Shipping and Coinage— 
Board of Trade Charter go the Eaft-India Company 
Liberty of the Prefs. | 


O prince ever mounted the thrope of Eng- 
land, whoſe firſt meaſures of government 
engroſſed more the public attention than thoſe of 
James the Second. The influence which he was 
ſuppoſed to have had over the conduct of the late 


king; his continual habit of buſineſs, partly the 


effect of his temper, but more of his ſituation ; the 
aimoſity of parties concerning him; and the va- 
tous turns of his fortune, had placed him, during 
many years of his brother's reign, in a more con- 

| {picuous 
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ſpicuovs point of view than even the ſovereign him. 
ſelf. The excluſioniſts now expected little mercy 
from a king, to whom they had ſhewn none when 
he was a ſubject. The diſſenters had felt the ſeve. 
rity of councils which were imputed to him; even 
ſome of the Tories watched with anxious minds his 
firſt ſteps in civil, and ſtill more of them, his 
firſt ſteps in religious concerns“. 

On the firſt Sunday after his acceſſion the king 
went publicly to maſs, attended with all the enſigns 
of royalty. Many were offended at this public 
ſpectacle of the king's religion, who had long heard 
with indifference of his principles. The duke of 
Norfolk, who carried the ſword of ſtate, ſtopped 
at the door of the chapel : the king paſſing him, 
ſaid, « My lord, your father would have gone far- 
ther.” Ihe duke anſwered, © Your majeſty's fa- 
ther, who was a better man than my. father, would 
not have gone fo far“ | 

James had been a bigot to the Romiſh church 
from his early years, and he eſpouſed her cauſe with 
the moſt extravagant zeal : had he been a maho- 
metan, or had he followed the doctrine of Confu- 
cius, the Engliſh would never have diſturbed his 
reign; but he deſigned to eſtabliſh in his kingdoms 
the Roman catholic religion, than which nothing 
could be more deteſtable in the eyes of the Engliſh 
who accounted it the religion of ſlaves f. 

The people of England were now entirely changed 
from what they had been inthe times of Henry, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, who had altered religion at 
will. Learning was now as much cultivated by the 
laity as by the prieſthood; every man now pre- 
tended to think for himſeif, and had rational grounds 
for his opinion. In the beginning of the reforms 
tion the monarchs had only to bring over the clergy, 


»® Dalrymple's Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 106. Voltaire. 
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in order totally to change the modes of belief, for 
the people were entirely guided by their paſtors. 
To influence the prieſt hood was an eaſy talk. The 
hopes of preferment, or the fears of degradation, 
entirely ſubjected the conſciences of the clergy to 
the royal will. Such it was then; but the circum- 
ſtances of the nation were, at preſent, entirely al- 
tered; and to make a change in religion, it would 
have been neceſſary to tamper with every individual 
in the ſtate. But James had no idea of the altera- 
tion of circumſtances; his ſituation, he thought, 
ſupplied him with authority, and his zeal furniſhed 
him with hope of accompliſhing this chimerical 
deſign. | ö 
| 3 events in Europe had given James in- 
ſtances of princes aſſuming a deſpotic rule over their 
people. 1 hoſe of Sweden and Denmark had lately 
become abſolute monarchs. In ſhort, England 
and Poland were the only remaining kingdoms, 
where the liberty of the people and monarchy ſub- 
liſted together. N 
James had only poſſeſſed the crown a few months, 
when the duke of Monmouth, who had been or- 
dered to quit England during the laſt reign, and 
had retired to Holland, arrived in Dorſetſhire with 
2 few followers, and preſuming on the popularity 
which he poſſeſſed, openly laid claim the crown. 
This deſperate ſtep he was driven to take, more 
from the ſeverity with which the king purſued him 
in his .exile, than from the natural turbulence of 
his diſpoſition. The earl of Argyle ſeconded: his 
views, and they formed the ſcheme of ſtirring 
inſurrections, at the fame time, in the two extremi- 
ties of the kingdoms. Argyle firſt landed in Scot- 
land, publiſhed a 'manifeito, and got together an 
army of two thouland five hundred men; but a 
conſiderable body of troops coming . againſt him, 


he 
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he was ſoon defeated, taken priſoner, and carried 
to Edinburgh, where, after enduring many indig, 
| — with a gallant ſpirit, he was publicly exe. 
cureg, | 
Among the adherents to the duke of Argyle wa 
one Ayloffe, who, being taken priſoner, ſtabbed 
hirmfelf, in order to eſcape puniſhment ; but having 
recovered, he was brought up from Scotland into 
the king's preſence, in hopes that difcoveries might 
be drawn from him. James preſſed him to a con- 
feffion, ſaying, You know, Mr. Ayloffe, it is in 
my power to give you a pardon ; therefore ſay that 
which may deſerve it.” To which Ayloffe replied, 
* Though it is in your power, it is not in your 
nature to pardon.” 8 88 
Meanwhile the duke of Monmouth, who had 
failed from the Texel with three veſſels, and arrived 
on the coaſts of Dorſetſhire with about fourſcore 
followers, found the country ſoon flock in to hi 
ſtandard, and in two days his army was increaſed to 
two —_ 2 =» cart of Feverſham was ſent 
to e him, at Sedgemore, a vill 
in — — — reſolved to fight wy 
and began his march about eleven in the night, with 
found ſilence; but the royaliſts were prepared 
r his reception. The action began at day. break; 
lord Grey, who commanded the duke of Mon- 
mouth's horſe, was routed at the firſt onſet. The 
duke, at the head of his infantry, bravely main- 
tained his ground, until he was charged in flank by 
the enemy's horſe, who had been juſt now victo- 
rious. A total rout enſued; three hundred were 
- killed in the engagement, and a thouſand in the 
purſuit. I he duke eſcaped the carnage, and, in 2 
ſhepherd's diſguiſe, fled on foot, attended by 4 
faithful companion, who had followed his fortunes 
. into England, Thus they travelled onward my 
Dorlet- 
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to his 
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Dorſetſhire, till, quite exhauſted with hunger and 
fatigue, they lay down in a field, and covered them- 
ſelves with ſtubble. In this forlorn fituation he was 
fund, with ſome peas in his pocket, which he had 
gathered in the fields to ſuſtain life. His ſpirit 
ſink with his misfortunes ; he wrote to the king; 
implored his mercy ; the king gave him an audi- 
ence, as if willing to ſatisfy his vengeance with the 
foht of a rival's miſery. But his death was deter- 
mined, and no entreaties could extort royal cle- 
mency, His behaviour on the ſcaffold was manly 
and compoſed. The fondneſs of the common 
ple followed Monmouth even beyond the grave : 
believed that one of his friends who reſembled 
him, had conſented to loſe his life in public to ſave 
that of the duke. They ſtarted at every rumour 
of his name ; and long ed, with impatience, 
when their favourite ſhould again call them to aſſert 
his cauſe, and their own. Lord Dartmouth, by 
the king's order, attended the execution. When 
he afterwards gave an account of it to James, he 
ſaid, ** Your majeſty has got rid of one enemy, 
but a more dangerous one remains behind.“ James 
pretended not to underſtand that his ſon-in-law 
Was * to; yet the words ſunk deep into his 
mind “. | 
It would have been happy for the nation, and 
fortunate for the king, if the blood that was already 
ſhed had been thought a ſufficient expiation for the 
late offence, The victorious army behaved with 
the moſt ſavage cruelty to the priſoners taken after 
the battle of Sedgemore. Their inhumanity was 
properly ſeconded by Jefferies, who was ſent on 
the weltern circuit to try the inſurgents. His fu- 
nous thirſt of blood being inflamed by continual 


* Dalrymple's Memoits, Vol. I. p. 12g · 
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intoxication, he threatened; calumniared, and threy 
aſide even the appearance of clemency. Men and 
women indiſcriminately felt the effects of his ſavage 
zeal ; and not lefs than two hundred and fifty per. 
ſons expired under circumſtances of wanton cruelty, 
Cruel kings ever find cruel miniſters. 

Lord Feverſham, after Monmouth's defeat, hung 
up, without any trial, twenty priſoners, and Colone| 
Kirk nineteen. The latter with a ſavage refinement 
made a ſport of the murders he committed. Having 
a.gallows erected at his door, it was his practice, while 


drinking with his companions, to order the execu- 


tion of his priſoners to accompany the glaſs that wa 
drank to the health of the king, or the queen, or 


judge Jefferics. When he ſaw the feet of the dying 


make, in the laſt agonies of departing life, he would 
ſay, They ſhould have muſic to their dancing, 
and ordered his trumpets: to ſound, and his drum 
to ſtrike up. He let looſe his ſoldiers to live on 
free quarters in the country, without diſtinction, be- 
tween the innocent and the guilty; and thoſe inſtru- 
ments of his violence he named in deriſion, Hi 
lambs. Theſe proceedings were in the eye & 
the law, robberies and murders; yet in the violence 
of civil rage, neither the court nor the officers f 
the law took notice of them f. | 

Lord chief juſtice Jefferies was a man, cruel in his 
temper, brutal in his manners, and a contemner of all 
decency. A power was given him in his commiſſion 
to command the forces of the weſt, ſo that the ter- 
rors both of the law and of the fword: were united 
in his perſon. In his charge to the grand ju! 
at Dorcheſter, where he firſt opened the trials, 
he directed them to enquire after, * not only all 


* Goldſmith, + Dalrymple's Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 137. 
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rincipals, but all aiders and abettors of thoſe who 
10 been conterned in the rebellion;“ a charge 
which moulded the jurymen to his will, by the con- 
fideration of their perſonal ſafety, becauſe there 
were, few of them who had not given refuge to their 
frends and relations in diſtreſs. He preſſed the 
priſoners to confeſs, ** to ſave himſelf trouble,“ as 
he expreſſed it. And ſome of thoſe who maintained 
their innocence againſt all his menaces, and were 
afterwards found guilty, he ordered for execution 
the ſame day; in order to intimidate others from 
following their example. His officers had orders 
to prevail on the priſoners to confeſs by promiſes 
of pardon : when the priſoners adhered in court to 
their confeſſion they were condemned to be hanged : 
when they retracted, theſe officers were. evidences 
at hand to prove their confeſſion. Bragg, an at- 
torney, having been found guilty, Jefferies declared 
with a jeſt, © that if any lawyer or parſon came in 
his way, they ſhould not eſcape him.” One of the 
priſoners objected to a witneſs, Jefferies interrupted 
him with theſe words: ** Villain, rebel, methinks 
| ſee thee already with a halter round thy neck.” 
The evidence againſt another being doubtful, the 
juſtice of peace, who had given information againſt 
him, remarked it to Jefferies, and interceded in 
bis behalf, Jefferies anſwered, *© You have brought 
him on, if he be innocent his blood be upon you.” 
When the ſiſters of this unhappy man hung on the 
wheel of the judge's coach to beg mercy for their 
brother, he ordered his coachman to cut their arms 
and hands with his whip.* Two women were con- 
demned to be burnt alive, for indulging the ſweeteſt 
of human virtues, compaſſion for tlie diſtreſſed; one 
of theſe was lady Liſle, who was upwards of ſeventy 


* Granper's Biographical Hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 343. 
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years of age. She had given ug to Hicks, 2 
diſſenting clergyman who had begged the protection 
of her houſe, and truſted his life in her hands. Se 
was widow to lord Liſle, one of the regicides, who 
on that account had been a ſſaſſinated in Switzerland 
She was taken by colonel Penruddock, whoſe father 
had bten adjudged to death by Lord Liſte, for his a. 
tachment to the royal cauſe. The deportment of 
this lady at her trial was ſpirited and highly pathetic, 
She delivered herſelf to the court in the following 
manner. * I once thought as little of being brought tion, 
to this place as any one here. I he perſon whom | 
received under my roof, was convicted by no fen- 
tence, was mentioned in no proclamation ; hoy 
then could I know I was obnoxious to the lay in 
receiving him? My own principles have ever been 
loyal, none in England ſhed more tears for the dea 
of the king's father than J did. If J could bam 
ventured my life for any thing, it would have been 
to ſerve the preſent king: but although I could nx 
fight for him, my ſon did, ' againſt the duke of Mon. 


the father: it was I who bred him up to fight for high yas: f 
ſovereign : with my laſt breath 1 will bleſs th en 
life which takes away mine.“ Such forcib!e rea br. 
ing had no weight where humanity and juſtice were 10 a 
excluded; Jefferies, in his charge to the jury, aWvrave 
mired the juſtice of God which had made Penta bund 
dock the inſtrument of ſhedding blood for blood ecm 
The jury notwithſtanding, returned into court vi ch 
doubts, becaufe there was no proof of her knowingWiat he 
that Hicks had been in the rebel army; but Jeffent Ark a 
told them, that her receiving him, after ſhe fuſpeiJi the 
it, was equivalent; and when they found her guilt) this Cl 
he ſaid, * If ſhe had been my mother, I would huis ch 
tound the ſame verdi& againſt her“. Iwo Ton 5 

b our 


* State Trials, Vol. 117, p. 513. 
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des applied ta the king for. her pardon, de- 
claring that ſhe. had done "ayours to their party. in 


heir greateſt extremitiegy bur Jefferies, who thought 
that her acquittal would imply his own condemna- 


tion, had exacted a promiſe from James not to par- 
don her, by aſſuring him that all her pretenſions to 
ag were falſe : the only favour the could obtain 
vas, the change of her. ſentence from, burning to 
beheading. I heſe ſevetities of Jefferies, frightful 


even tg thoſe to whom he committed their execy- 
tion, were imputed at the time, to the barbarity of 
his temper alone, but other cauſes of his conduct 
yere brought to light in the next reign. It was then 
made appear, that he had exacted the ſum of fifteen 
thouſand pounds for his own. uſe, from a Devonſhire 
geatleman, named Pridegux, for not bringing him 
een, is = 

The people might have been willing on this oc- 


Y 


caban to diſtinguiſh between the king and his mi- 


ulters of vengeance, had not the cleareſt marks of 
bis lavereign's good pleaſure rewarded the perpe- 
ator of theſe cruelties. + Jefferies, on his return, 
yas for theſe eminent ſervices. created a peer; and 
lap after was appointed to the dignity: of chancel- 
br: Theſe rigours of the weſtern circuit raiſed more 
Pi and indignation than fear, in a nation naturally 
ue and therefore generous. At length the king 
ound they had rendered him ſo unpopular: that it 
became abſolutely; negeflary to diſavow them; but 
ch as bore no good-will to this prince aſſerted, 
hat he was accuſtomed to repeat the cruelties of 
Nik and Jefferies with jocularity to his courtiers 
0 the circle z and that in the ſame ſtrain he called 
ſais circuit Jeferies's campaign f.“ But whether 
dis charge is true or falſe, thus much is certzin, 


„Journals of the Houſe cf Commons, Nov. 3e, 1689. + Bur- 
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that the ſeverity of James's temper gave a colour. 
able appearance to this imputation; like another 
Philip II. his remorſeleſs heart urged him on w 
wade, without any emotion, through ſtreams of 
blood, to eſtabliſh the infernal triumph of civil 
and religious deſpotiſm. 

As if theſe proceedings were not ſufficient t 
ſhake the tyrant on his throne, James, when he met 
his parliament the November following, delivered 
himſelf in the moſt arbitrary and dictatorial man- 
ner. He expreſſed his reſolution of retaining popiſh 
officers in the army, in open defiance of the teſt- 
acts. This ſpeech awakened both houſes to a ſenſe 
of their danger. Many were then aliye who had 
ſeen the ſubjection under which Cromwell had kept 
the nation by means of a ſtanding army, and the 
idea of flavery was ever annexed to that of popery. 
In an inſtant therefore, that houſe of commons 
which had hitherto appeared to have no vill but the 
will of its ſovereign, became animated with a ſpirit 
reſembling that of its predeceſſors in the three late 
parliaments. ' In their addreſs to the king, in con- 
ſequence of his ſpeech, the commons expreſſed in 
very reſpectful terms the opinion they entertained, 
that the king did not poſſeſs any right of diſpenſing 
with the eſtabliſhed laws of the realm, rendered valid 
by the ſanction of the three conſtituent parts of the 
legiſlature, | 1 | 

When the parliaments of England and Scotland 
were prorogued, James encamped twelve thouſand 
men on Hounſlow Heath, hoping that his ſoldiers 
would effectually co-operate with his deſigns, and 
enable him to reign over a nation of flaves. Mot 
of thoſe who refuſed their aſſent to the repeal o 
the teſts, among whom were many of the highel 
rank and of the king's firmeſt friends, were re 
moved from the civil- or milicary offices which 1 
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held, and Roman Catholics, with diſpenſations, 
generally put into their places. Several profeſſed 
papiſts were appointed judges, and others brought 
do the council board. They were likewiſe intro- 
duced into all the infertor departments of govern- 


ment. They were made ſheriffs, juſtices of the. 


peace, magiſtrates of corporations, and lieutenants 
SF” 5 5 | 

The clergy of the church of England, finding 
that the- religion of the church of Rome had en- 
groſſed the heart of the king, commenced an op- 
poſition to court meaſures, and popery was now ac- 
[nvwledged the more immediate danger. In order 
to prevent inflammatory ſermons on this popular 
ſubject, James revived ſome directions to preachers, 
which had been promulgated by the late king in 
the beginning of his reign, when no deſign againſt 
the national religion was yet formed, or at leaſt 
apprehended. But in the preſent delicate and in- 
tereſting ſituation of the church, there was little 
reaſon to expect that orders, founded on no legal 
authority, would be ſcrupulouſly obeyed by preachers, 
who ſaw no ſecurity to themſelves, but in preſerving 
the confidence and regard of the people. Inſtead 
of avoiding controverſy, according to the king's in- 
junctions, the preachers every where declaimed 


againſt pe 

"This weak and deluded monarch, not content 
with effecting his purpoſes by ſlow and gradual ad- 
vances, aimed at cruſhing the national ſpirit, and 
making the will of the ſovereign the ſole arbiter 
of right and wrong at a ſtroke. Full of theſe weak 
conceits, he ſent a ſplendid embaſſy to Rome, to 
acknowledge his obedience to the pope. Innocent 
XI. who then filled the chair, was to good a politician 
to approve thoſe childiſh meaſures, and gave his 


ambaſſador a very cool reception. He was ſenſible 
| that 
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that the king was openly ftriking at thoſe hn 
and opinions, which it was his buſineſs ſecretly 
to undermine, The cardinals, were even hea 
facetiouſiy to declare, that the. king ſpould be tx. 
communicated fer thus endeavpuring to overturn th 
mall remains of popery that yet ſubfiſted in England, 
' The king's zeal hurried him to the greateſt mean. 
neſſes; he even ſtooped ſo low as to attempt tg 
make converts of his officers: 2 rough ſoldier one 
day anſwered his remonſtrances, by faying, that he 
was pre- engaged, for he had promiſed the king of 
Morocco, when he was in garriſon at Tangiers, that 

ould he ever change his religion, he would tum 

ahometan, Sarge | 8 
An eccleſiaſtical court was erected t, with pover 
to puniſh all delinquents, or ſuch ſo reputed by the 
court, with all manner of eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 
The vice- chancellor of Cambridge was ſummoned 
before this court for having jar to admit one 
Francis, a Benedictine monk, to the degree of 
maſter of arts; the vice- chancellor was deprived of 
his office, but the univerſity perſiſted in their re- 
fuſal, and the king thought proper to deſiſt from 
his purpoſe. The vice-preſident and. fellows of 
Magdalen college in Oxford were treated. with more 
ſeverity. They refuſed to admit one Farmer, a new 
convert, and one of a profligate life, who was nomi- 
nated by the king to the place of preſident, now 
become vacant. * The king next nominated Parker, 
biſhop of Oxfard; but he was equally obnoxious 
for the ſame reaſons. The king repaired in perſon 
to Oxford; he reproached the fellows with inſolence 
and diſobedience ; but neither he, nor his miniſters, 
could prevail to alter the reſolutions of this ſociety. 


* Voltaire, + Ann. Dom. 1686, 
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The fellows were expelled by his order, and their 
places filed with papiits, who he knew would be 
more obedient to his commands, 5 
His defigns hitherto were ſufficiently manifeſt 

but he was now reſolved entirely to throw off che 
maſk. By his permiſſion the pope's nuncio made 
his public entry into Windſor in his pontificals, 
preceded by the croſs, and attended by a great 
dumber of monks in the habit of their reſpective 
orders. He next publiſhed a'declaration' for liber- 
ty of conſcience, by which all reſtraints vpon 

pery were taken away. The church of England 
took the alarm; the peculiar animoſity of the peo- 
ple againſt the catholic religion proceeded not lefs 
from religious than temporal motives. It 1s the 
ſpirit of that religion to favour arbitrary power, 
and its reproach to encourage perſecution. The 
Fngliſh had too often ſmarted under both, to be 
willing again to ſubmit to either. Seven biſhops, 
who had received the king's expreſs orders to cauſe 
this declaration of liberty of conſcience to be read 
in their churches, refuſed to comply *. They drew 
up a modeſt petition to excuſe their refuſal, which 
only ſerved to increaſe the king's reſentment and 
rage. They were cited before the council, and 
ſtill adhered to their former refolution, with that 
firmneſs which ts the characteriſtic of virtue. The 
attorney-general was ordered to proſecute them 
for publiſhing ſedition, and abridging the king's 
prerogative. They were committed priſoners to 
the Tower, conducted thither amidſt the prayers 
and condolence of an 'incredible multitude of the 
populace, who regarded them as fufferers for 
truth, Ide day appointed for their trial arrived; 
this cauſe-was looked upon as the criſis of Engliſh 


4 An. Dom. 1687. fi | 3 
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freedom; the council managed the debate on both 
fides with learning and candour ; the jury with, 
drew into a chamber, where they paſſed the whole 
night, but next morning returned into court, 
and declared the biſhops not guilty. The verdid 
was received with a loud and general ſhout in the 
court, which was anfwered by one as general from 
the multitude that ſurrounded, the court; the in- 
telligence inſtantly ſpread, and a thoufand ſhouts, 
from different parts of the town, reverberated the 
univerſal joy of the people. Theſe acclamations 
were continued from village to village, until they 
reached the army encamped on Hounflow-heath, 
which was ſeized with the ſame ſympathetic tran- 
ſport. The king was at that inſtant, in lord Fever. 
ſham's tent, and hearing the camp in an uproar, 
ſent his lordſhip to enquire into the cauſe. Fever 
Mam returned, and reported; © It was nothing 
but the joy of the ſoldiers, for the acquittal of the 
biſhops. Nothing!“ ſaid the king, “ do you 
call that nothing! Bur ſo much the worſe for them.” 
Immediately he ſet off for London, and iſſued a pro: 
clamation, forbidding the populace from aſſembling 
in the ſtreets. The reſtraint increaſed their zeal; 
and the city was lighted up by bonfires and illumina- 
tions. Some perſons were tried for diſorders com- 
mitted that evening; but the juries acquitted them, 
though often ſent back by the judges to re-conlidet 
their verdicts “. 465 
As not only the king and queen, but all the tt 
lous catholics both at home and abroad, were ex- 
tremely deſirous of the queen having a male heir to 
the crown, becauſe in default of that, on James's 
death, the ſucceſſion mutt devolve to thfprince and 
princeſs of Orange, two zcalous Proteſtants, who 
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would ſoon replace every thing on the ancient foun- 
dations ; vows had been offered at every ſhrine for 
z male ſucceſſor; pilgrimages were undertaken, 
particularly one to Loretto, by the ducheſs of Mo- 
dena. At length the queen was delivered of a ſon, 
on the loth of June, 1688, a few days before the 
acquittal of the biſhops; but, in proportion as this 
event was agreeable to the catholics, it encreaſed 
he diſguſt of the proteſtants, by depriving, them 
of that pleaſing proſpect, with which they had flat- 
tered themſelves. It was even thought, that the 
king and queen, deſpairiag of having iſſue, had 
impoſed a ſuppoſititious child upon the nation, and 
it was almoſt unanimouſly believed, that James's 
bigotry rendered him capable of any crime, to ol. 
tain a popilh ſucceſſor. | 

The: prince of Orange, ever ſince — marriage 
with the lady Mary, had maincained a very prudent 
conduct, agreeable to that ſound _ underſtanding 
with which he was fo eminently endowed. He 
made it a maxim to concern himſelf little with Eng- 


liſh affairs, and never, by any meaſure, to d ſguſt 


any of the parties in England, or give umbrage to 
the prince who filled the throne. His natural in- 
clination, as well as intereſt, led him to employ 
himſelf with aſſiduous induſtry i in the tranſactions on 
the Continent, and to oppoſe the grandeur of the 
French monarch, againſt whom he had long, both 
ſrom perſonal and political conſiderations, con- 
ceived a violent animoſity. By this conduct, he re- 
commended himſelf to the whole Engliſh nation; 
but as he croſſed the inclinations of Charles, who 
ſought peace by compliance with France, he had 
much decKned-in the favour and affections of that 
monarch. . 
When James ſucceeded to the throne, he found 
it ſo much his intereſt to live on good terms wien 
Vol. II. Yy cl. e 
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the preſumptive heir that he ſhowed the prince ſom: 
demonſtrations of friendſhip; and the prince, on 
his part, was not wanting in every inſtance of duty 
and regard towards the king. On Monmouth's in- 
vaſion, he immediately deſpatched over ſix rgei. 
ments of Britiſh troops, which were in the Dutch 
ſervice; and he offered to take the command of the 
king's forces againſt the rebels. How little ſoever 
he might approve of James's adminiſtration, he al- 
ways kept a total ſilence on the ſubject, and gave 
no countenance to thoſe diſcontents which were ſo 
juſtly propagated through the nation“. 

It was from the application of James himſelf, 
that the prince firſt openly took any part in Engliſh 
affairs. Notwithſtanding the lofty ideas the king 
had formed of his prerogative, he found that the 
edicts promulgated by it ſtil] wanted much of the 
authority of laws, and that the continuance of them 
might, in the iſſue, become dangerous, both to 
himſelf, and to the catholics whom he deſired to fa- 
vour. An act of parliament alone could enſure 
that toleration which he earneſtly wiſhed to grant, 
and he flattered himſelf, that if the prince would 
declare in favour of ſuch a meaſure, the members 
who had hitherto reſiſted all his own applications, 
would, at laſt, be prevailed with to adopt it. The 
conſent therefore of the prince to the repeal of the 
penal ſtatutes, and of the teſt, was ſtrongly ſoli- 
cited by the king, and in order to engage him to 

ree to that meaſure, hopes were given that England 
would ſecond him in all thoſe enterprizes which his 
active and extenſive genius had planned on the Cont: 
nent. The prince of Orange was, at this time, the 
centre of all the negotiations of Chriſtendom. He 
was too good a politican to be deluded by ſuch a bait; 


* Hume's Hiſtory of England, Vol. VIII. p. 275. , 
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he would therefore go no farther than to promiſe his 
conſent to the repeal of the penal ſtatutes, by which 
the non- conformiſts, as well as catholics, were ex- 
poſed to puniſhment ; the teſt he deemed a ſecurity 
abſolutely neceſſary for the eſtabliſned religion. 

The, Engliſh nation was, at this time, very well 
diſpoled to connect its intereſts with thoſe of Hol- 
land. The ſudden revocation of the edict of Nantes 
by Louis XIV. had revived the remembrance of 
thoſe ties which, a century before, had united and 
ſupported the civil and religious intereſts of the two 


ſtates. The Englith too were naturally led to com- 


pare the conduct of the French king, in this in- 
ſtance, with the ſucceeding ſteps taken by James: 
they imputed both to a regular concerted. plan be- 
tween the two monarchs, to extirpate the proteſtant 
religion from Europe; and James, during: the laſt 
two years, had managed his negotiations with France 
in ſuch a manner, as confirmed all theſe ſuſpicions. 
Notwithſtanding: treaties then ſubſiſted between 
England and France, which provided for the ſecu- 
rity of Engliſh ſubjects reſiding in the latter king- 
dom, yet no ſooner was religious toleration with- 
drawn,” than dragoons were quartered upon the 
Engliſh merchants to force them to change their 
religion; and they were not permitted to leave the 
kingdom. When Sir William Trumball, the Eng- 
liſh ambaſſador at France, remonſtrated on this 


head, the French court iſſued orders, that ſuch of 


the Engliſh as were not naturalized, ſhould be free 
from all moleſtation ; but ſuch reſtrictions accom- 
panied this indulgence, as effectually deſtroyed its 
efficacy; for the wives and children of ſuch as had 
married French women were conſidered as natura- 
lized ſubjects, ſeized upon, and ſent either to priſons 
or to convents. Arts were uſed to deprive the few 
that were entitled to the benefit of this order, of aul 

272 advantage 
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_ advantage" from it. They would not permit the 


Engliſh proteſtants who died in France to be buried; 
and the corps of a woman, who had been privately 
interred, was taken from the grave, and dragged 
naked through the ftreets:* The Engliſh traders to 
Hudſon's Bay, the Weſt-Indies, and Africa, were 
injured and inſulted. The people of New-England 
were not permitted to trade, or fiſh, to the north- 
ward; and when their ſhips were driven, by ſtreſs 


of weather, or through want of neceſſaries, to caſt 


anchor in the French roads, they were ſeized and 
confiſcated.' ' The French laid fuch heavy duties 
upon the importation of the Engliſh cotton manu- 
factures, as amounted to a prohibition. Sir Wil- 
liam Trumbell preſented ſpirited memorials upon 
theſe injuries; the French complained of the terms 
in which theſe remonſtrances were couched, and the 
ambaſſador was reprimanded by his ſovereign. 
Provoked at the tameneſs of the Engliſh, and the 
bauteur of the French court, Sir William reſigned 
his embaſſy, and no ſatisfaction was obtained for the 
nation. a | 
Moſt of the Englifh which. the prince of Orange 
had converſed with, in the laſt or the preſent reign, 
being diffatisfied themſelves, endeavoured to infule 
the ſame ſpirit into him. I he natural jealouſies be- 
tween a prince in poſſeſſion and his prefumptive 
ſucceſſor, and the oppoſition of intereſt and religion, 


had diſſolved, at length, all ties between the father 


and ſon-in-law, except thoſe which decorum im- 
poſed. I he pregnancy of the queen, and the birth 
of the Prince Wales, made the proſpect of the 
princeſs Mary's fucceſſion to the crown very diſtant 


and uncertain, and therefore threatened nothing 


ſhort of an open rupture. And thus an event, 
which the king had ſo long made an object of his 


moſt ardent prayers, and from which he a—_—_ 
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the firm eſtabliſhment of his throne, prove the im- 
mediate cauſe of his ruin and downfall. James 
on the other hand, was extremely diſguſted, at the 
oppoſition ſhewn to his favourite plan of indulgence 
to the catholics, and took every occaſion to expreſs 
his diſpleaſure, as well againſt the prince of Orange 
as the United Provinces. He gave the Algerine 
pyrates, who preyed on the Dutch, a reception in 
his harbours, and liberty to diſpoſe of their: prizes. 
He revived ſome complaints of the Engliſh Eaſt- 
India Company, with regard to a ſettlement in the 
ealt; he recalled the Britiſh troops which were 
employed in the Dutch ſervice, and put his navy 
in a formidable condition. The Dutch concluded, 
from theſe- hoſtile proceedings, that James; ſought 
only an occaſion and pretence for making war upon 
them. une | tz 
William hereupon reſolved to be leſs attentive to 
appearances, and aſſiduouſly to cultivate the affec- 
tion of the Engliſh proteſtants in general, and to 
unite them againſt the catholics. With theſe views 
he ſent over Dykvelt as his envoy to England, with 
inſtructions, beſides publicly remonſtrating on the 
conduct of affairs both at home and abroad, to ap- 
ply, in his name, to every ſect and denomination. 
This commiſſion Dykvelt executed with ſo much 
addreſs, that all orders of men caſt their eyes to- 
wards. Holland, and expected thence a deliverance 
from thoſe dangers with which their religion and 
liberty were ſo eminently threatened. | 
While other great revolutions of ſtate have been 
the conſequence of long intrigue, or the effects of 
inſtant revenge, the favour which the enterprize of 
the prince of Orange found in England, ſprung 
from the impulſe of reaſon and liberty; an impulſe 
which affected almoſt the whole nation, though all 
had it not equally in their power to contribute to its 
tuccels, Admiral Herbert, though a man of great 
expence, 
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expence, and ſeemingly of little religion, threw up 
his employments, and retired to the Hague, where 
he affured the prince of the diſaffection of the ſca- 
men, by whom that admiral was extremely beloved. 
Admiral K uſſel roo, coufin-german to the unfortu- 
nate lord of that name, prompted by revenge, 
contributed to ſpread diſcontents among the Engliſh 
ſeamen; and thus removed from the Dutch the only 
terror they had in invading England. Ruſſel, at 
this important criſis, ſubmitted to the duties of 1 
meſſenger, ſailing often between England and Hol- 
land, to preſerve the communication between the 
parties of both countries. Henry Sidney, brother 
to Algernon, and uncle to the earl of Sunderland, 
under pretence of drinking the waters of Spa, 
paſſed over to Holland, and conveyed the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances of an univerſal combination againſt the 
meaſures of the king. The Whigs, in conformity 
to their ancient principles of liberty, which had led 
them to attempt the excluſion- bill, eafily agreed to 
oppoſe a king, whoſe conduct had juſtified what 
ever his worſt. enemies had prognoſticated concern. 
ing his ſucceſſion: 1 he Tories, and the church- 
party, finding their paſt ſervices forgotten, their 
rights invaded, their religion threatened, . agreed to 
drop, for the preſent, all overſtrained doctrines of 
ſubmiſſion, and attend to the great and powerful 
dictates of nature; thereby ſhowing that they did 
not maintain the abſolute unlawfulneſs of fub- 
jects reſiſting their ſovereign, only they differed 
from others about the degree of provocation which 
juſtified reſiſtance. Thus all party-animoſity was, 
for a time, laid aſleep in England, and every one 
ſecretly joined in a ſcheme of reſiſting their un- 
happy and miſguided ſovereign. The duke of 
Grafton, at this critical time, was of the moſt eſ- 
ſential ſervice to the prince of Orange. He had 


aſked of the king the command of the fleet in pl 
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of lord Dartmouth, but James had refuſed his re- 
queſt. Either irritated by this refuſal, or inflamed 
by the love of liberty, he went privately to the fleet, 
and obtained a promiſe from two-thirds of the cap- 
tains, that they would not oppoſe the prince of 
Orange“. Ir was concerted, that as ſoon as the 
prince landed in England, his friends ſhould diſ- 
perſe into the ſeveral counties, to raiſe inſurrections, 
and diſtract the common enemy. All theſe per- 
ſons kept the ſecret firm to each other. 

William yielded to theſe earneſt and reſpectable 
applications from England, and undertook the de- 
fence of a nation which looked up to him as their 
only deliverer. The ries of affinity, which are ever 
weakeſt in thoſe of exalted rank, had, in this in- 
ſtance, many additional conſiderations to abate their 
force; the alliance was, at firft, contracted againſt 
the approbation of the princeſs's father, and the 
moſt incongruous difſim:litude of temper, man- 
ners, ſentiments, principles, and purſuits, had con- 
tribu ed, for ſeveral ycars, to eſtrange theſe kin- 
dred princes from each other; beſides,” the merit of 
delivering a great nation from the yoke of a tyrant, 
was ſufficient to wipe off any reproach which might 
be caſt upon the prince of Orange, for having vio- 
lated a decorum of private life ; and was ſufficient, in 
the eyes of reaſonable men, to make ample com- 
penſation. This prince, born to be the ſcourge of 
tyrants, and the illuſtrious diſpenſer of liberty to 
mankind, had already reſcued his native country 
from the ruin which awaifed it: he was equally 
ſucceſsful in eſtabliſhing conſtitutional liberty 1n the 
Britiſh iſles; and employed the latter years of his 
life, in ſupporting the general independency of 
Europe. He may therefore be ſaid to have contri- 


* Dalrymple, Vol. I. p. 196. 
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buted more to the general intereſts of ſociety and 
mankind, perhaps than any other perſon which hiltory 
furniſhes an account of. 

This able ſtateſman was as ſwift to executeas he 
was ſlow to reſolve. When he had determined on 
an expedition into England, he began his preparz- 
tions very early in the year 1688, deſigning to em. 
bark the enſuing winter, as in that ſeaſon France 
would not be able to attack Holland, whilſt the 
ſtadtholder was abſent. The firſt fix months were 
ſpent in procuring money, providing armaments at 
home, and forming alliances with neighbouring 
ſtates, for the ſecurity of the Dutch frontiers, 
Theſe ſteps indicated nothing more than providing 
for the ſecurity of the United States. With great 
ſecreſy and addreſs he applied large ſums of money, 
which had been raiſed for other purpoſes, and which 
the great influx of ſpecie occaſioned by the reſort of 
the French refugees to Holland had contributed to 
increaſe, to the uſe of this expedition. But the 
fineſt ſtroke of the prince's policy was his arc in de- 
luding the pope, Innocent XI. for, taking advantage 
of that pontiff's animoſity againſt France, he per- 
ſuaded him into a belief, that the emperor meant 
to ſend a large army to the Rhine, which was to 
be joined by one equally great from Holland; and 
that the prince of Orange himſelf was to penetrate, 
at the head of this confederated force, into France. 
For the fartherance of this deſign, the pope re- 
mitted conſiderable ſums to the emperor, which 
thus obtained, from the head of the Roman catho- 
lic world, were employed in dethroning a Roman 
catholic king“. | 

He prevailed on the ſtates to equip forty ſhips of 
war againſt the Algerines, and ſecretly added twelve 


„ Dalrymple, Vol, I. p. 198. 
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to them by his own authority. Same time before 
be had made a more important attempt, by à de- 
mand on the king of England to ſend twenty Eng- 
liſh ape of war into the Dutch harbours, to b 
ready for the ſame ſervice, by virtue of an ol 


treaty which then ſubſiſted between the two. ſtates; 


but this requiſition James did not think fit to com- 
ply with. The ſhips were no ſooner made . ready 
for ſea in the ports of Holland, than they were ſens 
out to different ſtations remote from England, with 
orders to remain there for ſome time, and then t 
return. A ſtratagem which concealed equally.the 

eatneſs of the armament, and its deſtination, 
Vader colour of protecting the electorate of Cox 
logne, he encamped an army at Nimeguen, part of 
which could fall from thence down to the ſea in 3 
few days. Whulſt he pretended to adjuſt the confede- 
racy againſt France, the prince, or his favourite Ben- 
tinck, afterwards duke of Portland, conferred per- 
ſonally with the electors of Brandenburgh and, Sax- 
ony, the landgrave of Heſle, the princes of the 
houſe of Lunenburgh, other German princes, and 
the governor of the Spaniſh Netherlands. It was 
agreed, that the Germans ſhould replace, with their 
own troops upon the Rhine, thoſe which the prince 
was to cory with him into England ; and that the 
Spaniſh forces ſhould protect the Dutch frontier 
on the ſide of the Netherlands, and garriſon their 
towns. Seven thouſand Swedes were. hired. to be 
tranſported into Holland. During theſe tranſactiong 
the elector of Brandenburgh died, but with bis 
laſt breath recommended the projected undertaking 
to his ſon*. Bentinck was ſent to ſound the new 


elector, and found him more attached to the cauſe 


than even his father had been, The deſign was in- 
* Memoirs of Brandenburgh, by the preſent king of Pruſſia. 
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truſted only to thoſe perſonages, or their miniſter, 
and to five Dutchmen*. All theſe kept the ſecret 
as profoundly as the Engliſh malecontents had 
done, who ſaw their ruin in a diſcovery. The king 
of England believed the preparations in Holland 
were intended againſt France: the king of France 
ſometimes thought they were deſtined to act againſt 
Denmark, and at other times againſt the liberties 
of the prince's own country. As the autumn ad- 
vanced, theſe warlike preparations became more 
rapid and more open; yet, even during this period, 
every art was contrived to miſlead and perplex ob- 
_Jervers. Veſſels were hired, or bought, in dif- 
ferent ports, and by private merchants ; theſe were 
continually ſhifting their ſtations. Arms, ammu— 
nition, accoutrements, and artillery, were put into 
boats, and ſent up towards Nimeguen. Some of 
thoſe boats landed their contents and returned; 
theſe cargoes were ſecretly brought back in veſſel 
which had been ſent up empty under other pre- 
rences ; others depoſited their freight among the 
iſlands which are formed by the Rhine and the 
Maeſe; and others were conveyed down to the ſea by 

e et ea Rs. 
All the prince's artifices could not however en- 
tirely conceal his deſigns from the French court; 
for Louis ſuſpecting them, ſent intelligence to James, 
and, at the ſame time, offered to join the Englilh 
fleet with a ſquadron of French ſhips, and to ſend 
over any number of troops James ſhould think ne- 
ceſſary for hig ſecurity. But the king, not ſenſible 
of his own danger, rejected all his propoſals. ' Fully 
323 of the ſacredneſs of his own authority, 
e fancied that "a like belief had made a deep im- 
preſſion on his ſubjects ; anc, notwithſtanding the 
* D'Arvieux. Burnet» 
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ſtrong, ſymptoms of diſcontent which every where 
Yet ex- 
perience ought to have taught him how little his 


broke out, rebellion appeared incredible. 


military force was to be depended upon in matters 
of religion. For, the year before, admiral Strick- 


und, who was a papiſt, having directed the Fun 


© ſay maſs on board his ſhip, the ſeamen roſe in a 
mutiny, and inſiſted on throwing the prieſts over- 


board, © Strickland proceeded to ſeverity: the ſe- 


rerity added tage to mutiny : and both flew from 
ſhip to ſhip. The king was obliged to repair to 
Portſmouth to pacify the ſeamen. . He, in vain, 
called them his children and old friends, for it was 
impoſſible to ſatisfy them till the prieſts were re- 
moved from all the ſhips, 
the diſpoſition of the army not more favourable to 
um: he reſolved to augment his forces with Iriſh 
troops, and to begin with the regiment of the duke 
of Berwick, his natural ſon; but Beaumont, the 
leutenant-colonel, refuſed to admit them; and five 
captains ſteadily adhered to him: upon which they 
were all caſhiered ; and had not the diſcontents of 
the army, on this occaſion, been very apparent, it was 
reſolved to have puniſhed thoſe officers for mutiny. 
The king now reſolved to try the diſpoſitions of 

tis army in a more important caſe, in which their 
uiformity would inforce univerſal obedience. This 
vas to engage them to conſent to the repeal of the 
eſt and the penal ſtatutes, and he determined to 
proceed regularly with all the regiments: accord- 
nely the major of Litchfield's drew out his batta- 
lon before the king, and told the men, that they 
ere required either to enter into his majeſty's views 
In theſe particulars, or to lay down their arms. 
0 the ſurprize of James, the whole battalion, 
cept two captains and a few popiſh ſoldiers, em- 
Iced the latter part of the alternative. T he king, 
2 2 2 for 
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for ſome 1725 remained ſpeechleſs ; but, on his 


=p 44d om his aſtoniſhment, ordered them tg 
eake vp theif arms,” adding with a ſullen air of dif. 


Content,“ Fot che future, I will not do you the 


KRGut to ach your approbation.” 

At length, ohh the 23d of September 1688, the king 
received a letter from the marquis of Abbeville, hi 
rhiniſter at the Hague, which contained certain 


information of the intended invaſion. He inſtantly 
tutned pale, and ſtood motionleſs; the letter 
dropped from his hand'; his eyes were opened, and 
He found himſelf on the brink of a precipice, which 
his deluſions had hitherto! concealed from him, 
He now ſuddenly retracted thofe fatal meafures, by 


- which he had created to himſelf fo many enemics, 


He replaced, in all the counties, the deputy lieu- 
tenants and juſtices who had been deprived of their 
cbmmiſſions, for their adherence to the teſt and the 


penal laws: he reſtored the charters of all the cor- 


porations; annulled the court of eccleſiaſtical com- 
mliſſions, and abrogated its oppreſſive deciſions, 
In his preſent diſtreſs he laid aſide his former haughti- 
neſs, and deigned to careſs thoſe biſhops whom he 
Had ſo lately proſecuted and impriſoned: but al} 
theſe meaſures were conſidered as fymptoms of fear, 
and not of repentance. 

"Meanwhile the prince of Orange publiſhed his 
declaration, and cauſed it to be difperfed through- 
out England. It enumerated all the grievances ot 
the nation; the diſpenſing and fuſpending power ; 
the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion ; . filling 
of all offices with catholics, and raiſing a jeſuit to 
be privy- counſellor; the open encouragement given 
10 popery, by building churches, colleges, and ſe- 
minaries for that ſect; diſplacing the judges who 
refuſed to pals ſentence according to orders received 
from court; the annulling the charters of all corpo- 

nt Pye en ee 
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rations ; the treating of the moſt modeſt petitions, 
even from perſons of the higheſt rank, as criminal 
and ſeditious ; the committing of the whole autho- 
rity of Ireland, civil and military, into the hands 


of papiſts; the aſſuming of an abſolute power over 


the religion and laws of Scotland; and the violent 


preſumptions againſt the legitimacy of the prince 
of Wales. The prince of Orange declared, that his 
ſole aim in coming to England, was to redreſa 
theſe grievances, and protect the people from the 


king's evil counſellors, by their having a free and 
legal parliament, who might provide for the ſafety 
and liberty of the nation; adding, that no one could 
entertain ſuch hard thoughts of him as to imagine, 
that he had formed any other deſign than to pro- 
cure the full and laſting ſettlement of religion, li- 
berty, and property; and that though the Engliſh 


miniſters, terrified by his enterprize, had pretended: 
to redreſs ſome of the above grievances, there ſtill 


remained- an arbitrary and deſpotic power in the 
crown, by which thoſe grievances might be inſtantly 
reſtored; for which there could be no other re- 
medy but by a full declaration of all the rights of 
the {abject in a free parliament. 

Beſides this declaration, there was publiſhed a 
letter from the prince to the army; another from 
Herbert to the WR and a tract directed to the 
people, compoſed. by biſhop - Burnet, in defence of 
the lawfulneſs of the prince's undertaking, 

The prince of Orange failed from Helvoetſluice 
with a fleet of near five hundred veſſels, and an 
army, of aboye fourteen thouſand men, on the 21ſt 
of, October. The firſt night they were at ſea, 


a furious tempeſt. attacked them, the horror of 


which was augmented by the darkneſs of the ſeaſon, 
the largeneſs of the fleet greatly increaſed the dan- 
ger, and the terrors of the landmen; the number. 


0 
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of horſes, with the quantity of artillery and baggage, 
put haſtily on board, and ill faſtened, added equally 
to the diſtraction and the danger. In two hours 
the whole fleet was diſperſed, ſo that in the morn. 
ing ſcarcely two ſhips could be ſeen together. 

As reports are always encreaſed by diſtance, it 
was believed in England that the whole armament 
was loſt. . James received the news at dinner, and 
cried out, © It is not to be wondered at, for the 
hoſt has been expoſed theſe ſeveral days.” 

The fleet however preſently reafſembled, with- 
out having ſuſtained any material damage, and 
proceeded again to ſea. In compliment to England 
Herbert led the van; Evertzen, a Dutch admiral, 
brought up the rear; the prince of Orange, with 
another Dutch admiral, placed himſelf in the centre, 
his ſhip carrying the flag of England, and his own 
arms, with this motto: © I will maintain the pro- 
teſtant religion, and the liberties of England.” 

The fleet made ſail again with a fair wind on the 
firſt of November. At firſt it ſteered to the north- 
ward, in order to miſlead the advice-boats which 
lay to obſerve it, by making them ſuppoſe, 
that he meant to Jand in the north of England, 
This ſtratagem ſucceeded, theſe flying. veſſels car- 
ried the report to England, and James in conſe- 
quence thereof, directed a conſiderable part of his 
army to march to the north. As ſoon as night came 
on, and the courſe of the fleet could be no longer 
obſerved, the prince tacked about, and put his 
whole torce before the wind to the weſtward. On 
the ſecond morning. after he ſailed, his fleet was 
diſcovered ſtretching towards the channel, with all 
the ſail it could ſpread. His ſhips formed a line of 
twenty miles in extent: ſo that while the rear was in 
a manner cloſe at hand, the van could ſcarcely be 
diſcerned, During ſeven hours, this huge body 
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continued paſſing i in the view of both ſhores, which 
were covered with innumerable ſpeCtators, who 
ſtood gazing with admiration, mixed with. terror, 
upon a ſpectacle at once ſo pleaſing and delight- 
ful; and who loaded it with prayers or impre- 
cations, according to the different religions, or 
intereſts, or paſſions of the nations, before whom 
ir paſſed. When the fleet approached the coaſt of 
England, the prince changed his ſhip, and failed at 
the head of all, to be the foremoſt in danger ; diſ- 
playing his own ſtandard, in order to make himſelf 
more conſpicuous, and to animate others by his 
example, About mid- -day he lay by in the ſtraits 
of Calais and Dover, until the whole fleet ſhould 
come up; partly in order to make his armament 
appear the greater in ſo narrow a ſea, and, by that 
means, to conquer firſt the imagination of thoſe 
whom he was invading; and partly to call a council 
of war, upon intelligence which had been received, 
that there was danger from the Engliſh fleet which 
ly behind him at the gun-fleet. 'In this council it 
mas reſolved to change the diſpoſition of the fleet, 
ad that the prince, with the tranſports, and three 
ſhips of war to guard him, ſhou:d ſail down the 
channel in the van, while all the other ſhips of war 
ſhould remain in the rear, to engage the Engliſh, in 
aſe they came out. The whole fleet being accord- 
ugly drawn up in one body, of about ſixteen ſhips 
deep, which ſtretched from coaſt to coaſt, and with- 
In a league of each, the evolution was made in the 
middle of the ſtraits*. While it was performing, 
the trumpets and other warlike inſtruments again 
bounded, the veſſels ſaluted, and all the honours 
and pomp of war were exhibited in the ſight of the 
obe who were aſſembled on the coaſts of both 


* Rapin, 


kingdoms, 
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kingdoms. But the ſame ftrong eaſt wind which 
carried the prince triumphantly through the chan- 
nel, prevented the Engliſh fleet from coming out: 
for the ſhips rode at their ſtation, with their yards 
and top-maſts down, unable to purchaſe their an- 
chors, and faw part of the Dutch fleet paſs within 
their fght*®. Circumſtances favourable to the 
Engliſh fleet, for though the earl of Dartmouth, who 
commanded it, was not ſuſpected of betraying the 
Fines whom he ſerved; yet he knew that ſome of 
his captains had engaged not to fight againſt the 
prince of Orange, and three others were irreſolute 
What to do ; he had however reſolyed to render the 
contraſt conſpicuous, between their conduct and 
his ownF. 
Before the fleet of Holland reached the place of 
its deſtination, the Engliſh fleet was under fail; 
but a ſudden change of the wind to the ſouthward, 
wafted the prince of Orange into Torbay, the place 
15 which he had propoſed to land, whilſt it drove 
ord Dartmouth's fleet back to its former tation. 
Even the firmeſt minds, in great ſituations, are apt 
to regard omens: the prince was anxious to land 
on the 4th of November, becauſe it was the day 
of his birth, and of his marriage: hut the Engliſh 
rejoiced that the landing could not be effected until 
the next day, which being the anniverſary of the 
gunpowder treaſon, they imagined would again 
prove a lucky day to the proteſtant cauſe. As ſoon 
as the landing was made good, the whole fleet and 
army joined in expreſſing their gratitude by prayers 
to that Providence, which they believed had inter- 
poſed in their favour. es 
When the prince of Orange firſt landed in Eng- 
land, he found the country very backward to repair 
® Burchet's Naval Hiſto mpfe l 
Memoirs, Vol. L <p p. 414. + Sir John Dalry * 
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to repair to his ſtandard, ſuch terrors had the ſe- 
verities of Jefferies, and the royal army, ſpread far 
and wide. Slight repulſes were not ſufficient to 
intimidate a general who had, from his early youth, 
encountered adverſity : he continued ten days in 
expectation of being joined by ſome or other of 
thoſe malecontents that had invited him over, but 
in vain; he then began to deliberate about re-em- 
barking his forces, and he is ſaid, in a fit of peeviſh- 
neſs at his diſappointment, to have publicly declared 
his intentions to depart immediately, and to leave 
the people of England, and their king, to ſettle 
their differences by themſelves, However, before 
he had taken any ſteps for a return, ſeveral perſons 
of conſeguence joined him; whereupon the coun- 
cry people flocked to his ftandard: everyday brought 
him a conſiderable acceſſion of ſtrength. The no- 
bility which had compoſed the court and coun- 
cil of king James, now left their former maſter, to 
ſolicit protection from a new power. The prince 
of Orange obſerved however, with emphaſis, to the 
firſt conſiderable body of gentry who waited upon 
him, “that he had come upon their invitation, and 


had expected them ſooner. 


At length every part of the kingdom caught the 
fame ſpirit. The earl of Danby ſeized York ; lord 
Delamere took arms in Cheſhire; the earl of Bath, 
governor of Plymouth, declared for the prince; 
the earl of Devonſhire made a like declaration in 
Derby. The nobility and gentry of Nottingham- 
ſhire embraced the ſame cauſe, In the mean time 
a petition for a free parliament, ſigned by twenty- 
four biſhops and peers, was preſented to the king, 
and no one thought of oppoſing or reſiſting the 
invader. The officers of the army ſeemed all diſ- 
poſed to prefer the intereſt of their religion and 
their country, to their fidelity to a prince who had 
., | A a a violated 
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. violated his engagements to both. Lord Colcheſter 
was the firſt who deſerted, with a few of his troops, 
to the prince. Lord Lovelace made a like effort, 
but was _ intercepted by the militia under the duke 
of Beaufort, and taken priſoner. Lord Cornbury, 
ſon of the earl of Clarendon, attempted to carry 
over three regiments of cavalry, and brought a con- 


ſiderable part of them to the prince's quarters; 
and Feverſham, the general, was told by ſeveral 
officers, that their conſcience would not allow them 


to fight againſt the prince of Orange. Lord 


Churchill, who had been raiſed from the rank of a 
page, inveſted with a high command in the army, 


and created a peer by James, thought his obliga- 


tions to his religion and his country, ſuperior to 
thoſe he owed to the king; and carried with him 


to the prince, the duke of Grafton, natural ſon of 


the late king, colonel Berkeley, and ſome troops of 
dragoons. 

James had arrived at Saliſbury, the head quarters 
of his army, when he received the news of lord 
Churchill having gone over to the prince, which 
gave him the moſt ſenſible concern. There were 
none in whom we could confide ; and as the whole 
army diſcovered ſymptoms of diſcontent, he ſud- 
denly marched with them towards London ; but 
ſtopping at Andover, the firſt ſtage of his retreat, 
prince George, together with the young duke of 
Ormond, Sir George Hewet, and other perſons of 
diſtinction, deſerted him in the night, and haſted 
to the prince of Orange's camp. This news no 
ſooner reached London, than the princeſs Anne 
withdrew herſelf, in company with the biſhop of 
London and lady Churchill, and retired to Notting- 
ham, where ſhe was received with great reſpect by 


the earl of Dorſet; and the gentry of the county } 


formed a troop for her guard, 
_ # Þ . The 
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The princeſſes had been educated in the proteſtant 
religion, by the order of the late king; and James 
no ſooner heard of his being deſerted by his daughter 
Anne, than he burſt into tears, and cried; ' * God 
help me, my own children have forſaken” me!“ 
Unable to reſiſt the torrent which prevailed againſt 
him, he ſeemed as much depreſſed by his adverſity, 
as he had been vainly elated by his proſperity. He 
called a council of all the peers and prelates who 
were in London, and followed their advice in iſſuing 
writs for a new parliament, and in ſending Halifax, 
Nottingham, and Godolphin, as commiſſioners, to 
treat with the prince of Orange. 

At the ſame time addreſſing himſelf to the earl of 
Bedford; © You, my lord, ſaid he, are an honeſt 
man; have great credit, and can do me ſignal ſer- 
vice.” * Sir, ſaid the earl, with a ſigh, I am a feeble 
old man; but I had a ſon, who, if he had been now 
alive, could have ſerved your majeſty in a more ef- 
fectual manner ;” alluding to the great lord Ruſſel, 
whom James had cauſed to be unjuſtly executed in 
the laſt reign. At this the king was ſo ſtruck, that 
he could not anſwer a word. 

The queen ſeeing every thing in confuſion, was 
filled with terror; the popiſh courtiers, and, above 
all, the prieſts, dreading that they ſhould be the firſt 
ſacrifice, reſolved to leave the kingdom, and were 
deſirous of carrying che king along with them. 
The genera] defection of the proteſtants made the 
king regard the catholics, as the only ſubjects on 
whoſe advice he could rely. The news he received 
from all quarters filled him with continual alarms 
and impelled by his own fears, and thoſe of others, 
he precipitately embraced the reſolution of eſcaping 
into France; but firit ſent off the queen, and the 
infant prince, under the conduct of count Lauzun, 
an old favourite of the French king. He himſelf 

Aaa 2 diſap- 
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diſappeared in the night of the 12th of December, 
attended only by Sir Edward Hale, and made the 
beſt of his way to a ſhip which waited for him near 
the mouth of the river. This meaſure; which was 
the moſt grateful to his enemies, he performed with 
the utmoſt privacy, and nothing conld equal the 
furprize with which the court and the. city were 
feized, at the diſcovery of this ſtrange event. The 
more effectually to involve every thing in confuſion, 
he had not appointed any one to exerciſe any part 
of the adminiſtration in his abſence; he had re- 
called all the writs which had been iſſued for the 
election of a new parliament ; and, as he was fail- 
mg down the Thames, threw the great ſeal into the 
river. The government being thus diſſolved, the 
Populace roſe in a tumult, and not only deſtroyed 
all the maſs-houſes, but rifled the houſes of the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador and Florentine. envoy, where 
many of the catholics had lodged their moſt valu- 
able effects. Jefferies, the chancellor, had diſguiſed 
himſelf in a waterman's habit, in order to paſs out 
of the kingdom ; but being diſcovered by the po- 
ulace, he felt that mercileſs treatment which he 
ad been wont to inflift on others. He was car- 
ried in his blue jacket, and with his hat flapped 
down upon his face, before the lord-mayor, where 
that countenance was expoſed ignominiouſly, which 
was wont to ſtrike terror on all who beheld it. 
Jefferies having been, with difficulty, reſcued from 
the violence of thoſe who ſurrounded him, was 
committed to the Tower, more for protection than 
for puniſhment, where he died of a diſeaſe con- 
tracted by terror, and the hurts he had received in 

the tumult “. 
The prince of Orange was active in improving 
the national ferment to the moſt beneficial pur- 
* Dalrymple's Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 240. 
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poſes ; neither did he heſitate to aſſume an autho» 
rity which the preſent exigency had put into his 
hands. Beſides the general popularity attending 
his cauſe, a new incident made his approach to 
London ſtill more welcome. In the general conſter- 
nation which had ſeized the people, a rumour was 
ſpread, either by chance or deſign, that the diſ- 
banded Iriſh in the king's army had taken arms, 
and began a maſſacre of the proteſtants. In times 
of terror, reports that are terrible eaſily find credit: 
none enquired into the truth of the maſſacre; all 
ſuppoſed it to be true: the panic ſhot — 
the kingdom like an electric ſhock. In the 
city the report was ſaid to have been brought 
from the country; in the country it was faid 
to have come from the city. The alarum bells 
were rung; the beacons fired; men fancied. that 
they ſaw, at a diſtance, the ſmoke of burning cities, 
and heard the groans of thoſe who were ſlaughtered 
in the neighbourhood. The people in every vil 
lage, and in every town, ran to arms; the whole 
kingdom exhibited a ſcene of conſternation and 
horror; and in London the ſhops were ſhut, and 
the doors of moit houſes barricadoed. It is ſur- 
prizing, that the catholics were not all ſacrificed in 
the rage which naturally ſucceeds to ſuch popular 
panics. 

In the midſt of this general anarchy ſome of the 
peers, together with many of the biſhops who hap- 
pened to be in London, aſſumed the reins of go- 
vernment. This body, which was compoſed of 
about thirty, formed themſelves into a regular 
council, fixed a council-room, appointed lord Ha- 
lifax for their preſident, and exerciſed all powers of 
prerogative. They directed the magiſtrates of 
London to raiſe the militia; iſſued orders to the 
fleet, to the king's diſbanded army, and to all = 

conſi- 
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conſiderable garriſons in England; and they pub- 
liſhed a declaration, in which they cenſured the 
King for his flight, and reſolved to apply to the 
prince for protection from the dangers of popery 
and ſlavery. Their orders were every where obeyed: 
from the higheſt appearance of diſorder, all things, 
in a few days, ſublided into compoſure and ſubor- 
dination. 

While the prince was marching leiſurely towards 
London, the unwelcome news arrived, that the king 
had been ſeized by ſome fiſhermen at Feverſham, 
as he was making his eſcape in diſguiſe ; and had 
been abuſed by the mob till he was known; but 
that the gentry had interpoſed and protected him, 
yet refuſed to - conſent to his eſcape. This news 
being delivered to the council while they were ſit- 
ting, they ordered lord Feverſham, with two hun- 
dred of the king's life-guards, and his coaches, to 
attend him; and to leave 1t to himſelf either to re- 
tire abroad, or to return * He choſe to return to 
London ; and on his arrival there, the populace, 
actuated by their natural levity, received him with 
ſhouts and acclamgtions. The prince of Orange, 
who was at Windſor, on hearing of the king's being 
ſtopped, expreſſed his diſpleaſure at the officioul- 
nels of thoſe who had prevented his going off; and 
ſent him a letter, not to come nearer London than 
Rocheſter; but James did not receive it till he was 
in London. 

While the king reſided at Whitehall, little atten- 
tion was paid him by the nobility, or any perſons of 
diſtinction; and he himſelf diſcovered no ſymp- 
toms of ſpirit. It was thereſore reſolved to make 
him reſume his former reſolution. The Dutch 
guards were ordered to take poſſeſſion of Whitehall; 
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and Halifax, Shrewſbury, and Delamere, delivered 
him a meſſage from the prince, deſiring him to 
leave the palace the next morning, and to depart 
for Ham, the ſeat of the ducheſs of Lauderdale. 
He defired permiſſion, which was eaſily granted, 
to retire to Kocheſter. He lingered there for ſome 
days, under the protection of a Dutch guard, ſeem- 
ing ſtill to expect an invitation to keep poſſeſſion 
of the throne : but obſerving, that the church, the 
nobility, and the city, concurred in neglecting him, 
he ſubmitted to his fate, and, on the twenty. third 
of December, embarked on board a frigate, which 
waited for him, and arrived ſafely at Ambleteuſe, 
in Picardy, thence he haſtened to St. Germains, 
and was received by Louis with great expreſſions of 
regard. During the reſt of his life he enjoyed the 
empty title of king, and the appellation of ſaint, a 
title which ſtill flattered him more than the former 
one. Thus he continued to reſide among a people 
who pitted, ridiculed, and deſpiſed him. He en- 
rolled himſelf in the order of jeſuits; and the court 
of Rome, for whom he had lolt all, repaid him 
only with indulgences and paſquinades “. 

From this moment the conſtitution of England, 
that had fluctuated for ſo many ages, was fixed. 
The nation- repreſented by its parliament, deter- 
mined the long conteſted limits between the king 


and the people; they preſcribed to the prince of 


Orange the terms by which he was to rule; they 


choſe him for king jointly with Mary, who was the 


next proteſtant heir to the crown. They were 
crowned by the title of William 111. and Mary, king 
and queen of England. — | hus was proteſtantiſm 
and the natural rights of mankind firmly eſtabliſhed 
in England; and it is extremely remarkable, that a 


+ Goldimith, 
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century was then exactly compleated ſince Philip Il. 
of Spain had made his tremendous attempt to eſta. 
bliſn popery and flavery in this country, which was 
rendered abortive by Engliſn courage and' ſkill, 
aided by the intervention of heaven. 

James the ſecond was a prince who had ſome good 
qualities; for he was remarkable for his frugality 
of public money, his induſtry, his application to 
naval affairs, and his encouragement ot trade. Hig 
advocates have even aſſerted, that he highly valued 
himſelf on his fincerity, though his whole reign was 
a continued violation of his reiterated promiſes of 
22828 the liberties and religion of the nation. 

o lofty was the idea which he had entertained of 
his authority, that it left his ſubjects, in his opinion, 
no right to liberty, but what was dependent on his 
ſovereign will and pleaſure. He confined all power, 
encouragement, and favour, to the Catholics, and 
violated every conſideration of juſtice and prudence, 
by his bigoted zeal in promoting the Popiſh reli- 

ion. But even where religion was not concerned, 
he was obſtinate, proud, vindictive, cruel, and un- 
relenting. He acted in defiance of the laws and 
conſtitution of the kingdom; burſt in ſunder all 
thoſe ties which unite ſubjects to their ſovereign, 
and made it neceſſary for them to exert themſelves 
in defence of every thing moſt dear and valuable, 
by ſhaking off the yoke of an arbitrary tyrant. In 
ſhort, if people have a right to the poſſeilion of 
their own property, till they part with it by their 


own conſent, or by that of their repreſentatives ; if 


they have a right to the bleſſings of religious and 
civil liberty, and kings were only appointed for the 

urpoſe of defending them, the people of England 
had a right, from nature, from reaſon, and the calls 
of duty, to expel a monarch who made it his buſi- 


neſs to deſtroy what he was bound to defend, But 
| on 
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on the other hand, if ſubjects were created only for 
the advantage and the pleaſure of kings; if theſe 
have a divine right to be tyrants, as ſome have aſ- 
ſerted, and ſubjects are appointed by heaven to he 
laves, James had reaſon to complain of being de- 
prived of the crown, and ſtripped of the internal 
power of rendering millions unhappy at his pleaſure. 
Thus have we {cen, through the courſe of four 
reigas, a continual ſtruggle maintained between the 
croyn and the people; privilege and prerogative 
were ever at vartance : and both parties, beſides the 
preſent object of diſpute, had many latent claims, 
which, on a favourable occaſion, they praduced 
againſt their adverſaries. Governments too ſteady 
and uniform, as they are ſeldom free, ſo are they 
in the judgment of ſome, attended with another 
ſenſible inconvenience : they abate the active powers 
of men; depreſs courage, invention and genius; 
and produce an univerſal lethargy in the people. 
Though this opinion may be juſt, yet it muſt be 
allowed, that the fluctuation and conteſt of the 
Engliſh government, were during theſe reigns 
much too violent both for the repoſe and the ſafety 
of the people. Foreign affairs, at that time, were 
either entirely neglected, or managed to pernicious 
purpoſes ; and in the domeſtic adminiſtration there 
was felt a continual fever, either latent or ap- 
parent“. | | 
„England, ſays the abbẽ Raynal, owes its national 
character to its natural poſition, and its government 
to its national character. It was invited by nature 
to the ſea, to commerce, and to liberty. This idol 
of men of vigorous minds, which renders them 
ferocious in a ſavage ſtate, and proud in a civilized 
one, this ſpirit of liberty always reigned in the 


* Hume's Hiſtory of England, Vol, VIII. p. 320. 
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breaſts of the Engliſh, even when they were. igno. 
rant of its rights and advantages. 

% This was the nation that firſt diſcovered the 
injuſtice and infignificancy of eccleſiaſtical power, 
the limits of regal authority, and the abuſes of the 
feudal government. This was the nation, that was 
the firſt to revolt and throw off this triple load of 
oppreſſion. Until the reign of Heory the eighth, 
they had fought only for the choice of their ty. 
rants; but at length, in chuſing them, they paved 
the way for aboliſhing, puniſhing, or expelling 
them. 

© The kings of England however thought them- 
ſelves abſolute, becauſe all thoſe of the reſt of Eu- 
rope were ſo. The title of monarch deceived James 
the firſt; he annexed unlimited authority to it. He 
maintained this opinion with fo much frankneſs, with 
ſuch an infatuation, that led him even not to diſtruſt 
his own pretenſions, ſo far as to make him think it 
neceſſary to ſupport them previouſly by force. His 
courtiers and his clergy encouraged him in this flat- 
tering illuſion, which he perſevered in to the end. 
He died full of ſelf-eſtimation, and deſpiſed by his 

ople ; who knew the weakneſs of the monarch, 
and were ſenſible of their own ſtrength. 

cc The Engliſh, to put an end to the ſpirit of te- 
venge and diffidence, which would have been per- 

etuated between the king and the people after the 
tragical end of Charles the firſt, choſe from a fo- 
reign race a prince who was obliged to accept of 
that ſocial compact, of which all hereditary kings 
affect to be ignorant. William the third received 
the crown on certain conditions, and contented 
himſelf with an authority eſtabliſhed upon the ſame 
baſis as the rights of the people. 

« Under the reigns of the Stuarts, power and 
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preragatives of the crown and the privileges of the 

ople. But ſince a parliamentary or national title 
is become the ſole right of kings, whatever faction 
diſturbs the people, the force of the conſtitution 
prevails always in their favour. 

« The government is formed between abſolute 
monarchy, which is tyranny ; democracy, which 
tends to anarchy ; and ariſtocracy, which fluctuating 
between one and the other, falls into the errors of 
both. The mixt government of the Engliſh, com- 
bining the advantages of theſe three powers, which 
mutually obſerve, moderate, aſſiſt, and check each 
other, tends from its very principles to the national 

This conſtitution, of which there is no in- 
ance among the ancients, and which ought to 
ſerve as a model to poſterity, will ſupport itſelf a 
long time; becauſe it is not the reſult of manners, 
and of tranſient opinions; but of reaſoning and 
experience®,” 

The great event which took place at this time, 
produced a ſeries of public acts, in which no in- 
tereſts but thoſe of the people at large, were con- 
ſidered and provided for; no clauſe, even the 
moſt indirect, was inſerted, either to gratify the 
preſent ambition, or favour the future views of 
thoſe who were perſonally concerned in bringing 
thoſe acts to a concluſion. Indeed, if any thing is 
capable of conveying to us an adequate idea of the 
ſoundneſs, as well as peculiarity of the principles, 
on which the Engliſh government is founded, it is 
the attentive peruſal of the ſyſtem of public com- 
pacts to which the revolution gave riſe ; particu- 
larly the bill of rights, with all its different clauſes, 
and the ſeveral acts which, under two ſubſequent 


® Raynall, Vol. V. p. 424. Engliſh Tranſlation, 
B b b 2 
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reigns, till the acceſſion of the houſe of Hanover 
were made in order to ſtrengthen it*. 

The revenue of James the Second had been raiſed 

the parhament to about one million eight hun- 

dred and fifty thouſand pounds, and his income, 
as duke of York, being added, made the whole 
amount to two millions a year; a ſum well propor- 
tioned to the public neceſſities, but enjoyed by him 
in too independant a manner. The national debt, 
at the revolution, amounted to one million fifty- 
four thouſand nine hundred and twenty-five 
pounds f. | 

During the latter part of Charles the Second's 
reign, the navy was ſuffered to fall to decay; but 
James, ſoon after his ſucceſſion, reftored it to its 
former power and glory, and before he left the 
throne, carried it much farther. The adminiſtra- 
tion of the admiralty under Pepys is till regarded 
as a model for order and ceconomy. Mr. Burchet j 
has given vs a circumſtantial account of the nayal 
force which was collected together, under the com- 
mand of lord Dartmouth, to oppoſe the Dutch fleet, 
and the forces deſigned to make a deſcent in Eng- 
land, which is as follows: 


SHIPS for zhe Marx FLeer. 


Rates. Ships Names Where they were. 
3 Mary 
Montague 
4 Aſſurance 3 to the 
Jerſey Nore with Sir 
Conſtant Warwick | R. Strickland, 
Briſtol 
Nonfuch 


* Delolme on the Engliſh Conſtitution, p. 297. 4 Journals of 
the Houſe of Commons, 2oth March, 168g. 
7 4 Naval Hiſt. p. 412. 
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Ships Names. 


Crown & : 


Dover 
Mordaunt 
Greenwich 
Tyger 
Bonadventure 
Larke 
Sally-Roſe 


Fire-ſhips | Half-Moon 


St. Paul 


Yachts T hree 


Foreſight 
Deptford 
Dartmouth 


Faulcon 


. Sampſon 


Saudadoes 
HIPS fitting 


Defiance 
Reſolution 
Henrietta 
Cambridge 
Flizabett 
Pendennis 
Newcaſtle 
Woolwich 
Rupert 
1 
Dreadnought 
Plymouth 
Pearl 
Richmond 
Charles and Henry 
Unity 


Where they were. 


1 


Nore with Sir 
Roger Strick- 
land. 


| Coming to the 


In the river. 
At the Nore. 
Off Orford- 
neſs. 
Coming to the 
| Nore from 
Yarmouth. 
In the Downs. 


out. 


AtBlackſtakes, 
near Sheer- 
nels. 


= 
| 


In the Hope, 
AtPortſmouth. 


Rates, 
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Rates, Ships Names. Where they were, | 
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Ruby dil 
St. Dav d na 
5 ö a 4 
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6 Firedrake Io Long Reach. bat 
Guardland pri 
Fire-ſhips < Guernſey dic 
Swan X cie 
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| Speedwell ce 
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Fire-ſhips Cignet | Un Long Reach. [yl 
| Charles | in 
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St. Albans Kis 
Swallow At Deptford. 
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The commerce and riches of England had never, 
during any period, increaſed ſo faſt as from the reſtq- 
ration to the revolution, The two Dutch wars, by 
diſturbing the trade of that republic, promoted the 
navigation of this iſland ; and after Charles had made 
a ſeparate peace with the ſtates, his ſubjects enjoyed 
unmoleſted the trade of Europe. I he only diſtur- 
dance which they met with was from a few French 
privateers, who infeſted the channel; and Charles 
did not interpoſe in behalf of his ſubjects with ſuffi- 
cient ſpirit and vigour. The recovery or conqueſt 
of New Vork and the Jerſeys was a conſiderable ac- 
ceſſion to the ſtrength and ſecurity of the Engliſh 
colonies ; and together with the ſettlements of Pen- 
ſylyania and Carolina extended the Engliſh empire 
in America. The perſecutions of the diſſenters, 
contributed to augment and people theſe colonies. 
But king James, ſoon after he came to the crown, 
revoked the charters which had been granted to the 
American ſettlements, and by which their liberties 
were ſecured ; and ſent over governors inveſted with 
abſolute powers. The arbitrary principles of that 
monarch, ſays Mr. Hume, © appear in every part 
of his adminiſtration “.“ 

Dr. Davenant affirms, that the ſhipping of Eng- 
land more than doubled during the twenty-eight 
years that paſſed between the reſtoration and the 
revolution. The increaſe of coinage during the 
two laſt reigns was ten millions two hundred and 
lixty-one thouſand pounds, A board of trade was 
erected in 1670, and the earl of Sandwich was made 
preſident. Charles revived and ſupported the charter 
of the Eaſt- India company, but how far the nation 
was benefited by this meaſure, or whether it was 
deneficed at all, is a matter concerning which po- 
litical reaſoners were not then agreed. 


* Hiſt. of England, Vol. VIII, p. 330. 
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Sir Joſiah Child aſſerts, that in 1688 there were 
more men worth ten thouſand pounds on the Change 
than in the year 1650 were worth one thouſand 
pounds, that five hundred pounds for a daughter's 
portion was in the earlier period deemed a larger 
portion than two thouſand pounds in the latter one. 
That gentlewomen in the more remote time thought 


themſelves well cloathed in a ſerge gown, which a 


chambermaid in 1688 would not have appeared in; 
he adds, that befides the great increaſe of rich 
cloaths, plate, jewels, and houſhold furniture, coaches 
were in that time augmented an hundred fold. 
Until the time * the revolution, the liberty of 
the preſs was very imperfectly enjoyed in England, 
and that during a very ſhort period. The ſtar-cham- 
ber, while that court ſubſiſted, put effectual reſtraints 
upon printing. Hiſtory furniſhes abundant inſtances 
of the ſeverity of that court, againſt thoſe who pre- 
ſumed to write on political ſubjects. It fixed the 
number of printers and printing-preſſes, and ap- 
inted a licenſer, without whoſe approbation no 
book could be publiſhed ; and as this tribunal de- 
cided matters by its own ſingle authority, without 
the intervention of a jury, it was always ready 
to find thoſe perſons guilty, whom the king, 
or his miniſters, were pleaſed to look upon 
as fuch. On the ſuppreſſion of that tribunal 
in 1641, the long © parliament, whoſe conduct 
and aſſumed power were little better qualified 
to bear a ſcrutiny, revived the regulations againſt 
the freedom of the preſs; and this authority was 
continued during all the periods of the republic 
and protectorſhip. Charles the Second, and afier 
him James the Second, procured farther renewals of 
theſe reſtriftions. Ihe latter acts having expired 
in 1692, were, although at an æra poſterior to the 
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it was not till the year 1694 that, in conſequence of 
the parliament refuſing to continue the prohibitions 
any Jonger, the freedom of the preſs was finally 
eſtabliſhed. The important privilege which was 
thereby granted to the people was much diſreliſhed 
by the king and his miniſters, who ſeeing no where, 
in any government which then ſubſiſted, or which 
had exiſted in paſt ages, any example of ſuch un- 
limited freedom, doubted much of its ſalutary ef- 
ſects, and proven thought, that no publications 
would ever ſo much improve the general underſtand- 
ing of men as to render it ſafe to entruſt them with 
an indulgence ſo eaſily abuſed. Hereby the people 
re allowed openly to canvals and arraign the con- 
quct of thoſe who are inveſted with any branch of 
public authority; and thereby is delivered into the 
hands of the people at large, the exerciſe of the 
cenſorial power. So that every ſubje in England 
has not only a right to preſent petitions to the 
king, or the houſes of parliament, but he has a 
right alſo to lay his complaints and obſervations be- 
fore the public by means of an open preſs, A for- 
midable right this to thoſe that rule mankind, and 
which continually diſpelling the cloud of majeſty 
by which they ate ſurrounded, brings them to a le- 
vel with the reſt of the people, and ſtrikes at the 
very being of their authority. | 
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The Reign of King William III. unto the Death of 
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on William and Mary — Mutiny AF—Hearth Mo- 
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— The Siege of Londonderry raiſed— Battle of th: land 
Boyne—Engliſh and Dutch fleets engage the French 5 
off Beachy-head—The Earl of Marlborough takes 1 : 
the City of Cork — Impri/onment and Trial of Herbert * 
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Preparations of France for a Deſcent on England n | 
Signal Victory over the French Fleetoff La Hogue- 84 
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Captures of Engliſh Merchant-Ships—Conſpiracy 
againſt the King's Life — Conduct of both Houſes of 
Parliament to Admiral Ruſſel and the Earl of Not- 
tingham—4 Land-Tax introduced—Meditated De- 
cent on France—-Valuable Fleet of Merchantment 
bound from the Ports of England and Holland for 
the Levant, taken—Commodore Benbow bombards 
St. Maloes—Eftabliſhment of the Bank of England 
Fatal Storm to @ Fleet commanded by Sir Charles 
Wheeler Fleet of French Mercbant. ſbips deſtroyed 
—Unſucceſsful Attack on Breſt - Bombardment of 
Dieppe, and Havre-de-Grace—Dunkirk attacked 
— Admiral Rufle in the Meditterranean—Pondi- 
cherry taken by the Dutch— Death of Queen Mary. 


V THAT is moſt to admire in this memo- 

rable revolution is, the ſudden, peace- 
| able, and, as it were, unanimous accom- 
pliſhment of it. Had no ſuch perſonage as the 
great Naffau intervened, whoſe virtues uniting with 
great talents, were capable of compoſing the jarring 
rage of party, England would, moſt probably, have 
been again deluged with the blood of its inhabi- 
tants, All the miſeries attendant on civil diſcord 
would, once more, have been felt, and this country 
might have ſeen the all-graſping power of Lovis 
XIV. rivet the chains of flavery on her reſtleſs ſons 
for ever. Though William was choſen king of Eng- 
land, his power was limited on every fide ; and the 
oppoſition he met with from his parliaments, ſtill 
leſſened his authority. His power in Holland, where 
he was but the Stadtholder, was far more conſiderable; 
ſo that he might, with greater propriety, have been 
called the king of the United Proviuces, and the 
ſtadtholder of England. He was not ſufficiently 
zequainted with the difficulty of governing the na- 
uon by which he was elected; he expected in them. 
| OL C2 a Peo- 
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a people ready to ſecond his views of humbling 
France; but he was teazed by the humours as well 
as the parties of his new ſubjects. The number of 
the great, who had ventured their lives and fortunes 
in the cauſe of the revolution, or whom it was of 
conſequence to conciliate to it, was ſo conſiderable, 
that it became impoſſible to gratify the expectations 
of the former, or to hold out ſufficient temptations 
to the latter. Hence ſome of them complained 
of the king's ingratitude, and others of his neglect. 
Beſides, William had none of thoſe engaging aſli. 
duities and courteſies in his behaviour, which ſe. 
cure the good-will and attachment of mankind, 
and which alone had rendered the deſtructive difſi- 
pation of Charles the Second ſupportable to a na- 
tion, never inclined, for any length of time, to 
approve the conduct of their rulers. William 
was naturally ſilent and reſerved; having been 
born and educated in Holland, he had acquired a 
certain ſaturnine humour, which was rather unfor- 
tunately contraſted with the agrecable levity of his 
uncle. In ſhort, William poſſeſſed only the ſolid 
talents, Charles diſplayed the ſhining ones ; his 
ſubjects therefore did not diſcover the extenſive 
plans for the intereſts of Europe, which were ever 
predominant in his thoughts, and excluded ideas 
of a lighter and more frivolous nature, Among 
the lower ranks of the kingdom, a national cha- 
racteriſtic of the Engliſh ſoon appeared: the po- 
pulace of London took offence at the looks, the 
dreſs, and language of the Dutch troops: they de- 
ſpiſed the modeſt deportment, and parſimonious 
manners, of the Dutch officers, and inſulted the 
ſoldiers. Theſe foreigners at firſt knew not what to 
make of ſuch treatment from men who had invited 
them into their country, and who ſtyled them their 
deliverers ; but, at length, reſolving it into 2 
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onal caprice and petulance, they paſſed it by, and 
apparently, at leaſt, overlooked it, 

The Scotch parliament were not long after that 
of England, in making an offer of the crown to 
William and Mary. An accidental circumſtance 
which happened on his taking the coronation oath, 
rendered him popular among the Scotch. The ads 
miniſtration: of the coronation oath of Scotland 
was performed with much ſolemnity: the king, 
ſtretching out his right hand while he ſwore, re- 
peated each word deliberately after the perſon who 
read the form of the oath. A clauſe was contained 
init, by which the king engaged to root out here- 
tics. Attheſe words William ſtopped the earl of 
Argyle, who was adminiſtring the oath, and de- 
clared he would, on no account, become a perſe- 
eutor. The commiſſioners replied, that ſuch was 
not the meaning of the oath; “ Then,” ſaide the 
king, I take it in that ſenſe only.” Such ſeru- 
pulous attention to the engagements he entered 
into, was becoming a king , and highly p! n; to 
the people. 

One of the firſt reſolves of the new council was, 
to convert the convention into a parliament, thax 
the new ſettlement might be ſtrengthened by a legal 
ſanction, which was now ſuppoſed to be wanting, 
as the afſembly had not been convoked by the king's 
writ of ſummons, While the two houſes were de- 
liberating on the royal revenue, they received a 
meſſage from the king, importing, that the late 
king had ſailed from Breit, with an armament to 
invade "Ireland. Hereupon they reſolved to aſſiſt 
bis majeſty with their lives and fortunes : they voted 
a temporary aid of four hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand pounds, to be levied by monthly affefſinents ; 
and both houſes waited on the king to ſignify their 
reſolution. But this unanimity did not take place, 

until 
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until ſeveral lords, ſpiritual, as well as temporal, 
had, rather than take the oaths, abſented themſelves 
from parliament. Five recuſant biſhops withdrew 
themſelves from the houſe at one time, with eight 
temporal peers. From this period, the party averſe 
to the government of William, were diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation of Nonjurors. They rejected 
the notion of a king de fact, as well as all other 
diſtinctions and limitations; and declared for the 
abſolute power, and divine hereditary indefeaſible 
right of ſovereigns. 

William now preſſed his parliament to enable 
him to make head againſt the abdicated king in 
Ireland; the language he uſed on the occaſion de- 
ſerves to be commemorated. I aſſure you,” ſaid 
the king, © I will never abuſe the confidence you 
ſhall put in me; being fully perſuaded, that there 
is no ſure foundation of a government be- 
tween a king and his people, but a mutual truſt: 
when that is once broken, a government is half 
diffolved : it ſhall therefore be my chief care never 
to give any parliament cauſe to diſtruſt me; and the 
beſt method I can chooſe for that purpoſe is ne- 
ver to expect any thing from them, but what it 
ſhall be their own 1ntereſt to grant.” He then 
proceeded to urge the neceſſity of preparing for 
war without delay; the payment of the Dutch 
charges ia the cauſe of the revolution, and the ſet- 
element of the revenue. To reduce Ireland he de- 
manded twenty thouſand men; for the marine ſer- 
vice he ſaid a powerful fleet was neceſſary to be 
joined to that of Holland, in order to guard the 
ſeas againſt France. © The Dutch,” he ſaid, had 
neglected their own fafety, to relieve England from 
the extremity ſhe was under. By this conduct they 


had drawn inevitable deſtruction upon themſelves, 
unleſs the fervice was now repaid : the grand ene- 
my 
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my to the repoſe of Europe, meditated the de- 
ſtruction of Holland, as the previous ſtep to that 
of England. The Dutch have really,” continued 
he, © exhauſted themſelves to a degree which is not 
eaſy to be imagined; and I am confident your ge- 
nerolity towards them, will have as little bounds as 
theirs had towards you.” | 

Among the army there were ſome corps diſaf- 
feted to the reigning prince; and of the Scotch, 
the royal regiment of dragoons particularly, which 
are known at preſent by the name of the Scotch 


ble grays; and lord Dunbarton's regiment of foot, 
in now the Royal Scotch. The laſt of theſe had been 
de. the favourite regiment of the late king, becauſe it 


5 was both daring and obedient; and the officers and 
ay ſoldiers were at this time diſguſted, becauſe lord 
4 Dunbarton had been diſmifſed from the command 
of it, and marſhal Schomberg put in his room. 
William therefore reſolved to fend over the difaf- 
ſected corps of both nations to Holland, in order 
to replace ſome of the Dutch troops, which as he 
could confide in, he determined to keep in Eng- 
land, The regiments which were to be ſear off 
mutinied in their march to Ipſwich, ſeized the mi- 
litary cheſt, diſarmed the officers who oppoſed their 
deſign, declared for king James, and, with- four 
pieces of cannon, began their march for Scotland. 
The king immediately hereupon ordered general 
Ginkle to purſue them with three regiments 
Dutch dragoons, to whom the mutineers ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion. The king removed a few of 
their officers, and inflicted no other puniſhmenr 
on the corps, than to take from them the power 
of doing miſchief, by ſending them to the place of 
their deſtination ; and ſoon after he tranſported 
tie other diſaffected troops into Flanders: thus 
uraing that animoſity of ſpirit againſt the na- 
tion's 
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tion's enemies, which if ſuffered to gain ſtrength 
at home; might have recoiled againſt the power it 
was deſigned to protect. This mutiny gave riſe to 
a law, which made an important innovation in the 
Engliſh conſtitution, namely, the act for puniſhing 
mutiny and deſertion. By this law a legal ſanction 
was given to the eſtabliſhment of ſtanding armies, 
which had been hitherto rather connived at than 
authorized by parliament. This act, limitted to 
the ſpace of one year, has ever ſince been annually 
renewed; but the renewal being almoſt conſidered 
as a matter of courſe, the form ſerves only to keep 
the people in mind that ſtanding armies were deemed 
illegal by their anceſtors“. 

William with a view to conciliate the affection of 
his new ſubjects, and check the progreſs of clamour 
and diſcontent, ſent a meſſage to the commons, in 
wich he deſired, that in ſettling the revenue, they 
- would either take away or regulate the tax of hearth, 
or chimney money, a tax which produced two hun- 
dred and nine thouſand -pounds a year, but which 
was a great oppreſſion to the poorer ſort, and a badge 
of ſlavery upon the whole people, expoſing every 
man's houſe to be entered and ſearched at pleaſure 
by the officers of the revenue. Hr 

During the ſame ſeſſion of parliament it was en- 
ated, that when the price of malt or barley was at 
one pound four ſhillings per quarter, or under, rye 
at one pound twelve ſhillings, and wheat at two 

ounds eight ſhillings per quarter; then it fhall not 
only be lawful to export the ſame, but the exporters 
ſhould alſo receive bounties without paying any 
cuſtoms or fees whatever, on giving ſecurity that ſuch 
corn ſhall be legally landed beyond ſex; and that 
the ſhip and crew by which it was exported were duly 


; Sir John Dalrymple's Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 280. i 
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qualified according to the acts of navigation. This 
was the firſt law which allowed any bounty on corn 
exported. Such bounties have generally been 
eſteemed highly beneficial to the landed intereſt. 
« In other countries,” ſays a French author, the 
people pay their ſovereign for leave to carry out their 
corn; but wiſer England pays her people for ex- 
porting ĩt.“ | 

The king was baffled in all his ſchemes for the 
uniting of his proteſtant ſubjects, the act of tole- 
ration only excepted. A bill was paſſed into a 
law, under the title of An act for exempting all their 
majeſties proteflant ſuljects, of the ſeveral denominations 
diſſenting from the church of England, from the penal- 
ties of certain laws. It enacted that none of the 
penal Jaws ſhould be conſtrued to extend to thoſe 
diſſenters who ſhould take the oaths to the preſent 

vernment, and ſubſcribe. the declaration of the 
thirtieth of Charles the Second, provided that they 
ſhould hold no private aſſemblies, or conventicles, 
with the doors wt and that nothing ſhould be 
conſtrued to exempt them from the payment of 
tythes, and other parochial dues. That the preach- 
ers and teachers in congregations of diffenting 
proteſtants, who ſhall take the oaths, ſubſcribe the 
declaration, together with all the articles of reli- 
gion, except the thirty-fourth, and the two ſuc- 
ceeding articles, and part of the twentieth, ſhould 
be exempted from the penalties decreed againſt 
nonconformiſts, as well as from ſerving upon juries, 
or acting in pariſh offices; yet all juſtices of the 
peace were jmpowered to require ſuch difſenters to 
ſubſcribe the declaration, and take the oaths; and 
in cafe of refuſal to commit them to priſon, with- 
out bail or mainprize. The fame indulgence was 
extended to anabaptiſts, and even to quakers, on 
their ſolemn promiſe before God, to be faithful to 

Vol. II. D d d the 
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the king and queen; and their aſſenting, by pro. 
feſſion and aſſeveration, to thoſe articles which the 
others ratified upon oath ; they were likewiſe re- 
quired to profeſs their belief in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and in the holy ſcriptures. Even the pa- 
piſts felt the benign influence of William's mode. 
ration in fpiritual matters: he rejected the propoſals 
of ſome zealots, who exhorted him to exact ſevere 
laws againſt popiſh recuſants. Such a meaſure, he 
obſerved, would alienate all the papiſts of Europe 
from the intereſts of England, and might produce 
a new catholic league, which would render the war 
a religious quarrel; beſides, he could not pretend 
to ſcreen the proteſtants of Germany and Hungary, 
while he himſelf ſhould perſecute the catholics of 
England. He therefore reſolved to treat them 
with lenity; and though they were not compre- 
hended in the act, they enjoyed the benefit of the 
toleration *, 

The next law that engroſſed the attention of the 
parliament, was the ſettlement of a revenue for the 
fupport of government. Hitherto there had been 
no diſtinction of what was allotted for the king's 
uſe, and what was aſſigned for the. ſervice of the 
public; ſo that the ſovereign was entirely maſter of 
the whole ſupply. As the revenue in the late reigns 
had been often embezzled and miſapplied, it was 
now reſolved that a certain ſum ſhould be ſet apart 
for the maintenance of the king's houſehold, and 
the ſupport of his dignity ; and that the reſt of the 
public money ſhould be employed under the 1n- 
ſpection of parliament. Accordingly, ſince this 
period, the commons have appropriated the yearly 
ſupplies to certain ſpecified ſervices; and an account 
of the application has been conſtantly ſubmitted 


* $nollett's Hiſtory of England, Vol, VIII. p. 306, 
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to both houſes at the next ſeſſion. At this junc- 
ture, the prevailing party, or the whigs, determined 
that the revenue ſhould be granted from year to 
year, or at leaſt for a ſmall term of years, that the 
king might find himſelf dependent upon the parlia- 
ment, and merit a renewal of the grant, by a jutt 
and popular adminiſtration. The revenue was 
therefore granted by a proviſional act for one year 
only. The civil lift was ſettled ar fix hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, chargeable with the appointment of 
the queen-dowager, the prince and princeſs of Den- 
mark, the judges, and marſhal Schomberg. The 
commons allo voted, that a conſtant revenue of 
twelve. hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed for the ſupport of the crown in time or 
peace. Theſe reſtraints, laid on the application of 
the public money, were highly diſpleaſing to the 
king, who conſidered them as implying a miſtruft 
of his conduct. He hoped to purchaſe domeſtic 
quiet to himſelf, which the ſtruggles of contending 
parties ſeemed but ill calculated to promote, by 
turning the rage of the nation upon the continual 
object of its averſion and jealouſy. The parliament, 
though divided in every other thing, was unani- 
mous in favouring the inclination of the king on 
this point. Both houſes therefore, in an addreſs, 
aſſured him of their ſupport in a war againft France; 
the king could nor conceal his joy when he received 
it. In his anſwer he ſaid, that the meaſures of 
France approached ſo nearly to a declaration of 
war, that a war on the part of England was not ſo 
much an act of choice as of neceſſity.” The empire, 
Spain, Holland, the elector of Brandenburgh, 
united, at the ſame time, againſt France, and many 
other - princes prepared to join them. The hour 
ſeemed to approach when Louis XIV. was to be 
called upon, to pay the forfeit he had long owed 
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for his inſults to all the nations around him. Wil. 
liam is reported to have ſaid to his confidants, that 
the day on which England joined the other powers 
of Europe againſt their common enemy, was the 
firſt day of his reign, But as James was in Ire- 
land, thoſe who conſidered the poſture of affairs 


with leſs ſanguine expectations, foreſaw, that a war 


on the part of England muſt chiefly be defenſive. 
Others, who examined the nature of free and 
-trading nations, were perſuaded, that an alliance 
between England and Holland, under one common 
Prince, could not fail to be the ſubject of jealouly 
to both countries. 
On the 7th day of May war was declared againſt 
France: on this occaſion Louis was charged with 
having ambitiouſly invaded the territories of the 
emperor, and denouncing war againſt the ally of 
England, in violation of the treaties confirmed 
under the guaranty of the Engliſh crown ; with 
having encroached upon the fiſhery of Newfound- 
land, invaded the Caribbee Iſlands, taken forcible 
833 of New-York and Hudſon's Bay, made 
epredations on the Engliſh at ſea, prohibited the 
importation of Engliſh manufactures, diſputed the 
right of the flag, perſecuted many Englith ſubjects 
on account of religion, contrary to expreſs treaties, 
and the laws of nations; and ſent an armament to 
Ireland, in ſupport of the rebels of that kingdom. 
On the 27th day of July 1689, the princeſs Ann 
was. delivered of a ſon, which was chriſtened by the 
name of William, and afterwards created duke of 
Glouceſter. mh 
On the breaking out of this war with France, the 
miſmanagement of the two laſt reigns, in cultivating 
fuch''a friendly intercourſe with that kingdom, 
became fatally apparent. Before the adminiſtra- 
tion of Richeliev, France had no naval "mT 
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and at the beginning of the reign of Louis XIV. 
the protector, Cromwell, teſtified the utmoſt con- 
tempt for the French power at ſea. The two wars 
wich the Dutch, which England had waged during 
the reign of Charles II. and in which the French 
were inactive auxiliaries, had been the means of 
training them to ſea affairs. From that time they 
made a rapid progreſs in their marine, and in a few 
years were in a ſituation to encounter either of the 
two commercial ſtates of England or Holland, on 
their own element. In 1676 they actually beat the 
Dutch and the Spaniards in the Mediterranean, and 
killed the famous admiral De Ruyter. At this 
time they were grown ſo much ſtronger, that durin 
a great part of this reign, they were able to conteſt 
the empire of the ſea againſt the combined fleets 
of both the maritime powers. So that king Wil- 
liam entered upon this war with great diſadvantages 
for while the enemy took every opportunity of 


pouring ſupplies into Ireland, his affairs in England 


were ſo perplexed, that it was ſome time before 
he could provide a force ſufficient to ctuiſe on the 
coaſt of that kingdom. The comparative ſtrength 


of the Engliſh and French navies will appear from 


the following abſtracts; one of which is given by 
Mr. Pepys, ſecretary to the admiralty; the other 1s 
taken from a French work entitled K eflexions poli- 
tiques ſur les finances et ſur le commerce, tome II. 
p. 375; the latter of which being made eight years 
before the. war broke out, the condition of France 
muſt be ſuppoſed to have greatly improved. 
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Admiral Herbert was inveſted with the command 
of the Engliſh fleet; and, in the beginning of the 
month of April 1689, failed for Cork, after being 
reinfarced; ſo that his ſquadron conſiſted of eighteen 
men of war, a frigate, and a fire-ſhip : he pro- 
ceeded by Cape Clear, where he came in ſight of 


the French fleet, ſtanding into Bantry Bay: it con- 


ſiſted of twenty-eight ſail, according to the Engliſh 
accounts; but the French acknowledge it to have 
been no more than twenty-four. This fleet was 
commanded by Chateau Renaut, and was deſigned 
to protect ſome tranſports laden with arms, ammu- 
nition, and a large fum of money for the uſe of 
James, Herbert could not come up with the 
enemy until the 1ſt of May, when he ſtood in to 
engage them. The, French admiral, conſcious of 
his ſuperiority, and perceiving the intention of the 
Engliſh, weighed anchor, formed his fleet into a 
line of battle, and advanced, in regular order, to 
the combat. The ardour of the Engliſh admiral, 
and of Engliſh ſeamen, for action, prevented Her- 
bert's line being formed with the ſame regularity, 
The French, who had the advantage of the wind, 
kept it all day, and ſhewed, by their workings, to 
the aſtoniſhment of the Engliſh, that their veſſels 
were agile, and their ſeamen dexterous. The bat- 
tle continued the greateft part of the day, without 
any deciſive ſucceſs on either ſide. Herbert racked 
ſeveral times, in hopes of gaining the weather- 
gage; but the French admiral kept the wind with 
uncommon ſkill and perſeverance. In the evening 
the Engliſh retired towards Scilly, the French to- 
wards Ireland. No ſhips were loſt on either ſide, 
but ſeveral were diſabled. Each admiral laid claim 
to the victory, as it often happens in ſea-engage- 


ments; but the Englith officers and ſeamen looked 


upon it as a defeat, becauſe they had gained no 
decilive 


. 
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deciſive advantage on their own element, and the 
French accounted it a victory not to have been de- 
feated. The latter, however, made their diſem- 
barkation good, and returned unmoleſted inro the 
port of Breſt, which determined on whoſe fide the 
advantage lay. Herbert expected a reinforcement 
to join him at the Scilly Iſles, but receiving none, 
he returned to Portſmouth much chagrined, and 
the officers and ſeamen partook of his ill humour. 
King William, in order to appeaſe theſe diſcontents, 
viſited his fleet at Portſmouth, went on board the 
admiral's ſhip Elizabeth, where he dined, and 
beſtowed a peerage on Herbert; knighted the cap- 
tains Aſhby and Shovel, and beſtowed a donation 
of ten ſhillings on every private ſeaman. The 
men, highly gratified by this behaviour of their fo- 
yereign, were led to believe that they had beat that 
enemy, by whom a few days ago they had conſidered 
themſelves as defeated. | | 

James had arrived in Ireland in March, Louis 
having ſupplied him with arms, money, and necef- 
aries of all kind for the camp and the houſehold; 
he alſo brought over with him a conſiderable num- 
ber of French officers. M. d'Avaux was named 
ambaſſador to the dethroned prince, and attended 
him with great pomp. Louis himſelf went to take 
leaye of James at St. Germains, at parting he pre- 

ſented him with his own cuiraſs, and embracing him 

affectionately, ſaid, “he beſt thing | can wiſh you 

is, that I may never ſee you more.“ He was re- 

ceived by the catholics of Ir:land with open arms. 

The proteſtants, who were ſtrongly attached to king 

William, had been previouſly diſarmed by Tyr- 

connel, their lord-lieutenant, and a papiſt. James 

made his public entry into Dublin, amidſt the ac- 


#* Voltaire, 
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clamations of the inhabitants. He was met by a 
piſh proceſſion, bearing the hoſt, which he pub- 
icly adored; and this ſerved: to alienate the few 


proteſtants of that kingdom, who ſtill adhered to 


his cauſe. A ſmall party of that religion were re- 
ſolved to defend their lives and liberties in the little 
city of Londonderry, in the north of Ireland. 


They were beſieged by the forces of king James, 


and ſuffered all the complicated miſeries of war, 
famine, and bigotted cruclty ; but being determined 
never to yield, they rejected capitulation, and always 
repulſed the beſiegers with conſiderable loſs. 

In the mean time, commodore Rooke, with a 
ſquadron of men of war and tranſport ſhips, and 
ſome land forces, under the command of major 
general Kirke, proceeded to the relief of London- 


derry. The beſiegers had laid a boom acroſs the 


entrance of the river, which they had farther ſecured 
by chains, cables, and floating timber. They were 
likewiſe maſters of ſtrong redoubts, well furniſhed 
with cannon, which guarded each. fide of the en- 
trance of the river. Notwithſtanding theſe formi- 
dable obſtacles to the relief of the place, yet the 
commodore and general determined on attempting 
it. They firſt attacked and took the little iſland of 
Inch, in Lough Swille, ſix miles from Londonderry, 
which was conſidered as a previous ſtep to the open- 
ing a communication with the place. A fortnight 
elapſed after this, before any thing effectual could 
be done; but the commanders, being ſenſible of 
the extremities to which the beſieged were reduced, 
collected their whole force in order to ſuccour it. 
On the Zoth of June, the Mountjoy of Derry, 
commanded by captain Browning, aud the Phcenix 
of Colrain, captain Douglaſs, both deeply laden 
with proviſions, were ſent towards the town, eſcorted 
by the Dartmouth frigate, captain Leake, They 
WOT os F | were 
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were expoſed to a furious firing of the enemy 
from Kilmore, and both ſides of the river, which 
they returned with great ſpirit. The Mountjoy 
ſtruck againſt the boom, and broke it, but the 
violent ſhock it reccived ran her aground. Ihe 
beſiegers upon this gave a loud ſhout, and fired 
briſkly upon her, whilſt they were preparing their 
boats to board Her, but the rebound of the guns 
on board the ſhip, diſengaged her from the ſhore, 
and ſhe again floated. Ihe Phoenix and Dartmouth 
were all this time warmly engaged, and by keeping 
up a furious fire, the three ſhips reached the city 
to the unſpeakable joy of the garriſon, who were 
reduced to the laſt extremity of famine, having no 
other fleſh proviſions remaining bur nine lean horſes, 
and the allotment of a pint of meal to each man. 
Such extremity of diſtreſs had led ſome in the town 
to talk of killing the popiſh inhabitants and feed- 
ing on their bodies. The army of James was fo 
diſpirited by the ſucceſs of this enterprize, that they 
abandoned the ſiege in the night, and retired with 
precipitation, after having loſt about nine thouſand 
men before the place. 

The cruelties exerciſed upon the proteſtants were 
as ſhocking as unneceſſary; ſoldiers were permitted 
to pillage them without redreſs; and they were 
compelled to accept baſe money in exchange for 
thoſe commodities they were forced to ſell. But 
their ſufferings were ſoon to have a period, The duke 
of Schomberg was ſent over, with reinforcements; 
and William himſelf foon after followed, and landed 
at Carrickfergus. He was met by numbers of the 
proteſtants, who had fled from perſecution ; and 
now, at the head of ſix and thirty thouſand men, 
he was reſolved to go in queſt of the enemy, Hav- 
ing marched to Dundalk, and then to Ardee, he, 
at length, came in' ſight of the Iriſh army. The 
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river Boyne lay between the two armies, the fron: 
of the Iriſh being ſecured by a moraſs and a riſing 


ground, Theſe obſtacles were inſufficient to pre- 


vent the ardour of William, who, when his friend 
the duke of Schomberg expoſtulated upon the 
danger, boldly replied, That a tardy victory would 
be worſe than a defeat. The duke, finding his 
advice not reliſhed, retired to his tent in a melan- 


choly manner, as if he had a preſcience of his own 
misfortune. Early in the morning, at fix o'clock, 
king William gave orders to paſs the river; the 
army paſſed in three different places, and the bat- 
tle began with unuſual vigour. - The Iriſh troops, 
which have been reckoned the beſt in Europe 
abroad, have always fought indifferently at home; they 
fled, but not till after a long reſiſtance, with precipita- 
tion, and left the French and Swiſs regiments, who 
came to their aſſiſtance, to make the beſt retreat they 
could. William led on his horſe in perſon, and 
contributed, by his activity and vigilance, to ſe- 
cure the victory. James was not in the battle, 
but ſtood aloof, during the action, on the hill of 
Dunmore, ſurrounded with ſome ſquadrons of 
horſe; and, at intervals, was heard to exclain, 
when, he ſaw his own troops repulling the enemy, 
O ſpare my Engliſh ſubjeffs. The Iriſh loſt about 
Fizeen hundred men, and the Engliſh about one 
third of that number; but the death of the duke 
of Schomkerg, who was ſhot as he was croſſing 
the water, ſeemed to outweigh all the numbers of 
the enemy. He had been long a ſoldier of fortune, 
and fought under almoſt every power in Europe, 
11:s {kill in war was unparalleled, and his fidelity 
equal to his courage. The number of battles in 
waich he had been perſonally engaged, was faid 
to equal the number of his years; and he died 
a ed eighty-two. James fled, regardleſs of the 
; ſafety 
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ſafety of his ſoldiers. William rode round the 
ſcene of ſlaughter, relieving the wounded, as well 
of the enemy's troops as his own, O' Regan, an old 
Triſh captain, was heard to ſay upon this occaſion, 
« that if the Engliſh would exchange generals, the 
conquered army would fight the battle over again.“ 
This blow totally depreſſed the hope of James; 
he fled to Dublin, adviſed the magiſtrates to get 
the beſt terms they could from the victor, then ſet 
out for Waterford, where he embarked for France, 
in a veſſel prepared for his reception. Had he 
poſſeſſed either conduct or courage, he might ſtill 
have headed his troops, and fought with advantage; 
but prudence forſook him when fortune frowned 
upon him. . ; | 
Eight days after William had ſailed for Ireland, 
M. Tourville, with ſeventy- eight great ſhips of 
war, appeared off Plymouth; with this fleet failed 
twenty-two fire-ſhips, and a great number of fri- 
gates. Herbert, now created lord Torrington, was 
chen at St. Helens, with only thirty-four ſhips of 
war; a fleet under admiral Ruſſel having been ſent 
to Spain and the Mediterranean, only part of which 
was at that time returned: the king likewiſe had 
ſeveral ſhips with him in Ireland, and a very ſmall 
part of the Dutch ſquadron had as yet joined the 
Engliſh. The poſition of the French fleet cut off 
all reinforcements which-the Engliſh might other- 
wiſe have received from the weitward, and without 
ſome acceſſion of force, it appeared temerity to 
come to an action. The admiral, thus circum- 
ſtanced, called a council of war, in which it was 
agreed to avoid fighting. The queen, who was 
regent during the abſence of the king her huſband, 
was immediately informed of the ſtate of the two 
fleets, and of the reſolution which had been formed 
by the Britiſh officers. The French fleet proceeded 
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through the Channel, and when they had paſſed 
St. Helens, Torrington put to ſea, and kept the 
enemy in ſight, ſtill Keeping his own fleet in ſhore, 
in order to prevent a deſcent being made; and in 
caſe he ſhould be compelled to fight, that the ſu- 
perior force of the French might be of leſs avail, 
from being exerted in a narrow ſea. 
During theſe tranſactions, the queen, as regent, 
found herſelf ſurrounded with numberleſs cares and 
perplexities. Her council was pretty equally di- 
vided into Whigs and. Tories, the contraricty of 
whoſe ſentiments frequently produced great em- 
barraſſment in determining upon public meaſures, 
The foreign invaſion, which now threatened her 
kingdom, had been undertaken in conſequence of 
a confederacy which had been formed by the jaco- 
bites at home, which plot, to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed 
conſtitution, and to reſtore the abdicated monarch, 
had juſt then been diſcovered. In this alarming 
ſture of affairs, when the greateſt firmneſs and 
ſelf-poſſeſſion were required to withſtand the at- 
tacks of open and concealed enemies, the queen 
experienced additional perturbations of mind, from 
her apprehenſions for her father's ſafety, and her 
huſband's life, Nevertheleſs ſhe diſguiſed her fears, 
and behaved with equal prudence and fortitude. 
She referred the opinion of the council of war to 
admiral Ruſſel, the only member of the cabinet- 
council, who was by profeſſion a ſeaman, and who 
was jult then returned from an expedition up the 
ſtraits. By this time advice was received of ſixteen 
Dutch ſhips 1 . Joined the Engliſh fleet. Ruſſel 
took advantage of, this incident, and either from 
the contempt of French 'naval force, natural to an 
Engliſh officer, or in order to remove the only 
rival that ſtood in his way to the ſupreme command 
of the navy, gave a deciſive opinion, that Tor- 
| rington, 
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ringron, with his force, ought to fight the French. 
Nor were weighty arguments wanting to ſupport 
his opinion. The ſuperiority of Engliſh and Dutch 
ſhips and ſeamen over thoſe of France; the conſci- 
buſneſs of that ſuperiority in the ſeamen, which al- 
ways animates men to perform wonders ; the dif- 
grace to the new government, if it ſhould yield the 
empire of the ſez in its own channel; the dread 
that the French fleet, if ſuffered to proceed on its 
courſe, would paſs through the Channel, and enter 
the I hames,,, where they might ſpread devaſtation 
more widely than the Dutch had done twenty-three 
years before, and even ſhake the metropolis itſelf 
with their armament. If the Engliſh fleet ſhould 
beat that of France, a train of happy . conſequences 
would enſue : it would remove the dread of foreign 
invaſion and domeſtic ſedition. It would ſave the 
Dorts of England, and the tranſports attending the 
Ling: the Jaff of Which were now cut off from all 
aid, except that which was to be found in the vic- 
tory of the fleet, being expoſed to the fire-ſhips 
and frigates of the French. On the other hand, 
the conſequences which might be expected to follow 
a defeat, were not ſo alarming as thoſe from a vic- 
tory were deciſively advantageous. As the com- 
bined fleet was' on the Engliſh coaſts, the ſeamen 
might run the ſhips into harbours where they 
might be protected from the enemy. The poſture 
of affairs required a vigorous exertion, and the 
queen ſent poſitive orders to 1 orrington to engage“. 

| The 


This tranſaction has much light thrown upon it by a letter which 
the queen wrote to the king, and which is preſerved in Sir John Dal- 
rymple's Appendix, p. 123, from which we ſhall lay before our 
readers the following extracts: | 


Queen Mary to King William, ox Lord Torrington's declining to fight, 


. ly $, . : 
Whitehall, — 28. 1690, at 8 o'clock in the morning. 


te SEEING I cannot always write when I will, I muſt do it when 
I can, and that upon ſome things which happened yen as for lord 
dy | orrington's 


| 
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The order arrived when the fleet was off Beachy. 
head on the coaſt of Suſſex, Torrington had kept 
in ſight of the French fleet ſome days, but thei 
admiral; convinced of the judicious diſpoſitions 
which the Engliſh had made, proceeded cautiouſly, 
and has not ventured. to attack them. When the 
queen's orders arrived, Torrington quitted the coaſt, 
and advanced into the open ſea to attack the enemy 
on the zoth day of June at day break; who formed 
in regular order to receive him. The combined 


Torrington's letter you will have an account of that, and the anſwer 
from led Nott. I fhall rell you as far as I could judge what the 
others did. Lord Carmarthen was with me when lord Nott. brought 
the letter; he was mighty hot upon ſending Mr. Ruſſel down to the 
fleet 3 I confeſs I ſaw, as I thought, the il! conſequence of that, having 
heard you ſay they were not good friends, and — lord Torring- 
ton being in the poſt he is in, and of his humour, ought not to bo 
provenee 5 beſides, I do believe lord Preſident was willing to be rid of 
r. R. and Thad no mind to that; fo I faid whit I could againſt it, 
and found molt of the lords of my mind when they met, but ord 
Monmouth was not with them. Mr. Ruſſel drew up a pretty ſharp 
letter for us to ſign; but it was ſoftened, and the only diſpute was, 
whether he ſhould have a poſitive order to fight; at laſt it was wrote in 
ſuch terms as you will ſee, to which all agreed but lord Stew ard, who 
Aid it was his duty to tell his thoughts upon a ſubject of this conſe- 
tence, which was, that he believed it' very dangerous to truſt lord 
Torrington with the fate of three kingdoms, (this was his exprefſion) 
and that he was abſolutely of opinion, that ſome other ſhould be joined 
in commiſſion with him; to which Mr. Ruſſel anſwered, you muſt 
ſend for him priſoner then; and all the reſt concluded it would breed 
too much diſturbance in the ſight of the enemy, and would be of dan- 
gerous"confequence. So the letter was figned, and lo rd Nott. writ 
another letter, in which he told him the other accounts we have re- 
ceived of the fleets from the Iſle of Wight, © „% © „„ „„ # + + 
„Ten at night. I received your dear letter from Lough-bricklin, 
but I cannot expreſs what I then felt, and ftill feel, at the thought: that 
now it may be you are ready to give battle, or have dene it. My heart 


is ready to burit. I can fay nothing, but pray to God for you. 'I his 


has waked me who was almoſt afleep, and aimoſt puts me out of an 
poſſibility of faying any more, yet I muſt ſtrive with my heart to tell 

ou, that this afternoon the ill news of the battle of Fleury came; I 
Rad a letter from the prince of Waldec, with a copy of the account 
he ſent you, ſo that I can fay nothing, but that God, in whoſe hands all 
events only are, knows beſt why he has ordered it ſo, and te him we 
muſt ſubmit. 1 muſt end my jetter, for my eyes are at 

reſent in ſomewhat a worſe condition than before I received your 
— my impatience for another from you is as great as my love, 
which will not end but with my life, which is very uneaſy to me at 
preſent ; but I truſt in God, whe alone can preſerve you and comfol 


me.“ 
beet. ® Nottingham. 
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fleet conſiſted of twenty-two Dutch ſhips. and thirty- 
four Engliſh. The Dutch ſquadron” which com- 
ſed the van, and was commanded by admiral 
Ererttel. began the 3 about nine in 
the morning; in about half an hour afterwards the 
blue diviſion of the Engliſn was cloſely engaged 
with the rear of the French; but the red, Which 
ſormed the centre under the command of Torring- 
ton in perſon, did not fill the line till ten o'clock ; 
ſo that the Dutch were almoſt ſurrounded by the 
enemy, and though they fought with great valour, 
ſuſtained conſiderable damage. At length the Eng- 
liſh admiral's diviſion drove between them and the 
French; and in that ſituation the fleet anchored, 
about five in the afternoon, when the action was 
interrupted by a calm. The Dutch had ſuffered 
{ ſeverely, that Torrington thought it would be 
imprudent to renew the battle; he Ae weighed 
anchor in the night, and with the tide of flood re- 
tired to the eaſtward. In the engagement three f 
the Dutch fleet were burnt, two of their admirals 
killed, and almoſt all the reſt of their ſhips totally 
diſabled . The French purſued their retreating 
foes as far as Rye, and an Engliſh ſhip of ſeventy 
guns, called the Anne, being ſtranded near Win- 
chelſea, was ſet on fire, and deſerted by the cap- 
tain's command. The body of the French fleet 
ſtood in and out of Bourne and Pevenſey in Suſſex, 
while about fourteen of their ſhips anchored near 
the ſnore. Some of theſe attempted to burn a 
Dutch ſhip of ſixty- four guns, which at low water 
lay dry, but her commander defended her ſo vigo- 
rouſly, that they were obliged to deſiſt, and he 
afterwards found means to carry her into Holland. 
The Engliſh loſt in this unfortunate rencounter two 


* Eyerteen's Letter to the Stats. 
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of their ſhips, as many captains, and captains of 
marines, together with two hundred and fifty pri- 
vate men. The Dutch, who ſuſtained the weight of 
the action, were more roughly handled. Beſides 
three ſhips that were ſunk in the fight, they were 
7 ſet fire to three more that were ſtranded 
on the coaſt of Suſſex. Their rear-admirals Dick 
and Brakel were ſlain, with one captain, and a great 
number of inferior officers and ſeamen. _ Biſhop 
Burnet obſerves, that among the beſt judges, the 
count de Tourville was almoſt as much blamed for 
not making uſe of his victory, as the earl of Tor- 
rington was, on account of his defeat. 

Ihe Engliſh and Dutch retired to the mouth of 
the Thames, both to protect the city, of London, 
and becauſe in the mouth of that river they could 
better defend themſelves againſt a force ſuperior to 
their OWN. | | 

A A general conſternation ſeized the nation upon 
this melancholy event; however, it tended to 
ſtrengthen - the hands of government, by vnitin 


the different factions in the common cauſe of ſelt- 


defence, and inflaming the averſion of the people 
to notjurors and jacobites. Addreſſes were pre- 
ſented to the queen by the Corniſh tinners, the 
Iieutenancy of Middleſex, and by the mayor, alder- 
men and lieutenancy of London, fall of profeſſions 
of loyalty, and promiſes of ſupporting their ma- 
jeſties as their lawful ſovereigns, againſt all oppo- 
ſition. The queen, at this criſis, exhibited won- 
derful proofs of courage, activity and diſcretion. 
She iſſued out proper orders and directions for 
putting the nation in a poſture of defence, as well 
as for refitting and augmenting the fleet ; ſhe took 
mealures for appeaſing the reſentment of the ſtates- 
general, who exclaimed againſt the earl of Tor- 
rington, for his behaviour in the late action. He 

Was 
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was deprived of his command, and ſent priſoner to 


the tower; and commiſſioners were appoin:ed to 
examine into his conduct. A camp was formed 
in the neighbourhood of Torbay, where the French 
ſremed to threaten a deſcent. Their fleet, which 
lay at anchor in the bay, cannonaded the little vil- 
lage of Tinmouth. About one thouſand of their 
men landed without oppoſition, ſet fire to the place, 
and burnt a few coafting veſſels; having atchieved 
this magnanimeus exploits they re-embarked, and 
returned to Breſt. | | 

This miſcarriage of the combined fleet, joined to 
a victory which Louis had gained over the allies at 
Fleury, ſerved to ſpirit up the Iriſh made-contears, 
and to retard the progreſs of William's arms, in 
that kingdom. An advantage, however, was ſoon 
after obtained, which did great honour to all con- 


cerned. 
On the 21ſt of July, 1690, rear-admiral Shovel 
received orders to proceed with the ſhips under his 
command for Kinfale, to intercept ſome French 
frigates, that were ſaid ts be on that coaſt, Ar- 
riving at Waterford-river, with intention to exe- 
cute this commiſſion, he received the agreeable 
news of general Kirke's having made himſelf matter 


of the town of Waterford; but was at the ſame 


time informed, that Duncannon caſtle, which b 
it's ſituation commanded the river, ſtill held out; 
and that the general, for want of cannon, was not 
likely to take it. U;on this, confidering the im- 
portance of the place, and that no uſe could be 
made of the port of Waterford, while the caſtle 
remained in the hands of the enemy, he ſent the 
general word, on the 27th of July, that he was 
ready to aſſiſt him, by ſending ſome frigates up the 
river, and landing all the men he could ſpare out 
of his ſquadron, * * protection of their guns. 
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Accordingly the next day he ſent in the Experiment 
and the Greyhound, two {mall ſhips, to batter their 
caſtle; and under their fire, landed between fix and 
ſeven huadred men; all the boats of the fleet being 
employed in this ſervice. The caltle all this time 
thundered upon them, though to little purpoſe ; but 
when once general Bourk, who commanded there, 
ſaw the men landed, he thought fit to capitulate; 
and marched out of the caſtle, with two hundred and 
fifty men, with their arms and baggage; leaving to 
the Engliſh the fortreſs, which was furniſhed with 
forty-two pieces of cannon, a noble reward for one 
day's hard duty. | | 
King William in the mean time laid ſiege to Li- 
meric, M. Boiſſeleau, the governor, defended the 
place with great ſpirit, in which he was well ſup- 
age by the duke of Berwick and colonel Sarsfield. 
he trenches, were opened againſt the town on the 


1 gth of Ay and the ſiege carried on with vi- 


gour; nevertheleſs the inclemency of the ſeaſon, and 
the loſs of one thouſand two hundred men, who were 
ſlain in an unſucceſsful aſſault on a counterſcarp, 
obliged the king to raiſe the ſiege; and leaving the 
command of the army with count Solmes, he em- 
barked on the fifth of September, and arrived the 
next day in King's road, near Briſtol. 

The triumph of the Iriſh was only momentary, 
On king William's return to England, a ccuncil 
was held on the affairs of Ireland, whoſe great cities, 
and moſt of its convenient ports, ſtill adhered to the 
abdicated prince. The earl of Marlborough pro- 
poſed to the board, a plan for its effectual reduction: 
he obſerved, that our fleet was now at ſea, and that 
of the French returned to Breſt; which removed 
all apprehenſions of a deſcent upon England ; he 
therefore propoſed that five thouſand troops ſhould 


be forthwith embarked on board the fleet ah rt 
and. 
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land. The king and council approved the mea- 
ſure, and the earl of Marlborough was inveſted with 
the command of the troops ; at the ſame time or- 
ders were diſpatched to the admirals, Sir Richard 
Haddock, Mr. Killegrew, and Sir John Aſhby, 
to aſſemble the great ſhips at Chatham, and take 
on board the land- forces. 17 870 

The city of Cork was a place of ſtrength, from 
the works which had been lately erected under the 
direction of French engineers; and it was at that 
time defended by a garriſon of four thouſand men. 
Marlborough, however, whoſe penetrating eye could 
mark a defect which lay concealed from common 
obſervation, had diſcovered a ſtation which ren- 
dered the works of little avail, he pledged himſelf 
to become maſter of that city, and of Kinſale, be- 
fore winter, notwithſtanding the ſeaſon was fo far 
advanced. | 

The admirals hoiſted the union flag on board the 
Kent, a third-rate, and having embarked the troops 
with all imaginable expedition, appeared before 
Cork the 21ſt of September. Marlborough was 
joined by the duke of Wirtemburg, at the head of 
four thouſand Danes ; but that prince claimed an 
equality in command, although a younger officer in 
rank, and bringing with him only auxiliary forces, 
becauſe he was a ſovereign prince. The Engliſh 
gener with that politeneſs which was ever a ſtrong 
eature in his character, acquieſced in this arrogant 


claim. It was agreed, that each ſhould command 


every alternate day, Marlborough commanded 
firſt, when, to ſhow his ſuperiority over his rival, 
equally in politeneſs as in condeſcenſion, he gave 
out, for the word of the day, „ Wirtemburg.“ 
The prince, highly gratified by this mark of re- 
ſpect, when he took the command, gave, for the 
word of the day, © Marlborough.“ This circum- 
ſtance, 


i . 
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ſtance, in itſelf a trifle, cemented a union between 
the two commanders,. and removed all rivalſhip, 
except that which aroſe from their endeavours, who 
ſhould moſt contribute to the ſucceſs of the enter. 
prize. The fleet ſtormed the fort which defended 
the harbour, and bombarded both the harbour and 
the town. From the ſtation which lord Marlbo. 
rough had remarked, the troops made a breach in 
the walls, when, being protected by the fire of the 


batteries, and two bomb veſſels, they forded the 


river up to the arm-pits to mount the breach, 
When the ſoldiers were ready to aſſail the walls, the 
garriſon ſurrendered at diſcretion, after the ſiege 
had continued only four days. In this attack the 
duke of Grafton, who commanded a detachment of 
the fleet, received a wound in the ſhoulder, of which 
he died a few days after. Captain Matthew Tenant, 
who ſucceeded him in the command, was blown up 
in the Breda, in Cork harbour; captain Crofts then 
took the command, which he retained throughout 
the expedition“. The day after the ſurrender of 
Cork, Marlborough ſent brigadier Villers, with 


five hundred horſe, to ſummon Kinſale, The go- 


vernor hereupon ſat fire to the old town, and retired 
to the two forts. On the 3oth of September the 
ſiege began. Two days after one of the forts was 
taken by ſtorm. The governor was then again ſum- 
moned to ſurrender: he replied, © It would be 
time enough to talk of that a month hence.” On 
the 5th of October the trenches were opened, and 
in ten days the counterſcarp being gained, every 
thing was adjuſted for a general aſſault. To pre- 
vent which, the garriſon, conſiſting of fifteen hun- 
dred men, capitulated, and were conducted to Li- 
merick. The victorious general returned to Lon- 


+ Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol, III. p. 44- 
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don on the 28th of the ſame month. The nation 
received him with acclamations; and it was re- 
marked, that an Engliſh officer had done more in 
2 month, than all the foreign generals had atchieved 
in two campaigns. Indeed, the earl of Marlbo- 
rough's expedition, all circumſtances conſide red, 
was, beyond compariſon, the moſt ſucceſsful un- 


dertaking in the whole reign of king William; 


and the reduction of Cork was ſuch an inſtance of 
penetration, as the king never forgot. | 
The king, as ſoon as he returned from Ireland, ex- 
preſſed great concern at the miſcarriage of the grand 
fleet under Torrington. The honour of the nation 
had been thereby wounded, and a general clamour 
prevailed againſt the earl; and the queen had en- 
aged her promiſe to the Dutch, that his conduct 
ſhould undergo a ſtrict enquiry. On the other hand, 
the. earl had been very inſtrumental in bringing 
about the revolution, had great alliances among the 
nobility, and had brought over many to believe, 
that inſtead of his being called to an account 
for any real errors in his conduct he was in danger 
of being ſacrificed to the reſentment of foreigners, 


merely for having preſerved the Engliſh fleet. 


The king gave orders that the admiral ſhould” be 
tried by a court-martial ; but the friends of the earl 


maintained that he ought to be tried by his peers. 


It was objeted, that as the office of lord high- 
admiral was veſted by commiſſion in the lords of 
the admiralty, he could be tried by a court-martial 
fitting under their authority; for though it was 
allowed, that the lord high-admiral of England 
might have. iſſued a commiſſion for trying him, yer 
it was queſtioned, whether any ſuch authority was 
lodged in the commiſſioners of the admiralty; and 
although ſome great lawyers gave their opinion in 
the affimative, yet it was judged — to 
ettle 
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ſettle ſo important a point by authority of parlia- 
ment. PEI pn) | 

In order to obviate this difficulty,, a new law was 
made, declarative of the power of the commiſſioners 
of the admiralty *; upon which a court-martial was 
appointed to try the earl of Torrington, who was, 
at that time, indiſpoſed in the Tower. On the 1oth 
of December the court aſſembled, on board the 
Kent frigate at Sheerneſs; Sir Ralph Delaval, who 
had ied as vice-admiral of the blue in the engage- 
ment, being preſident. Torrington's defence was 
animated, and ſtrong ſuited to the pride of the 
man. He obſerved, that in the ſeveral councils of 
War held before the fight, not only himſelf, but all 
who were preſent, thought it unadviſeable to engage 
the French. He deſcanted on the order given by 
the queen, which compelled him to fight, againſt 
the unanimous opinion of his officers, and without 
any probability of ſucceſs. He laid great ſtreſs on 
the inequality of the confederate and French fleets ; 
the former conſiſting but of fifty-ſix, and the latter 
having eighty-two, actually engaged. He aſſerted, 
that the Dutch were deſtroyed by their own raſh- 
neſs; and that if he had ſuſtained them in the 
manner they expected, the whole confederate fleet 
muſt have been ſurrounded, in the ſame manner as 
that diviſion of it was. It having been inſinvated, 
that he had failed in ſupporting the Dutch, to gra- 


tify a pique which he had againſt them, he dwelt 


with great energy on that charge, and pleaded that 
his conduct had ſaved the Engliſh fleet; and that 
he hoped, an Engliſh court-martial would not ſa- 


crifice him to Butch reſentment, He reminded 
his judges of the wounds they had ſeen him re- 
ceive: he pointed to the ſocket of the eye which he 


* 2d. William and Mary, cap. 2. | 
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had loſt in the cauſe of his country, His lordſhip 
was unanimouſly acquitted by the court, The king 
however diſmiſſed him his ſervice, and would 
never again admit him to his preſence, Yet far- 
ther to expreſs his diſguſt, he advanced admiral 
Ruſſel, his rival and enemy, to the command of 
the fleet. 

Two centuries were nearly elapſed ſince the reſt- 
leſs ſpirit of Europeans, not content with confining 
their fury within their own continent, had carried 
the deſolations of war to the moſt diſtant countries. 
The French, in the province of Canada, growing 
troubleſome to the Engliſh province of New- 
York, by endeavouring to draw to themſelves 
the whole trade of peltry with the Indian nations ; 
the government of New-York, in the year 1690, 
made an attempt on Quebec, the capital town of 
Canada, although diſtant from them. near five hun- 
dred miles. For this purpoſe they proceeded up 
Hudſon's river to Albany fort, (ſince become a con- 
ſiderable town) wich three hundred Engliſh, and 
three hundred allied Iroquois Indians : the French 
governor oppofed to theſe more than double their 
number of regular troops, beſides Indians; yet the 
Engliſh defeated him, killed three hundred of his 
men, and drove him behind his fortifications ; but 
being unprovided with artillery, and other requi- 
ſites for reducing the French forts, a want which 
ſhows the injudicious manner in which the expedi- 
tion was fat on foot, they were obliged to return 
home without accompliſhing the object of the ex- 
pedition. 5 | | 

Much about the ſame time general Coddrington, 
commander in chief of the Engliſh Leeward Iſlands, 
being aſſiſted with troops from England, and col- 
lecting a conſiderable force from the iſlands, reco- 
yered the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, which had 
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been taken by the French; from whence he con. 
veyed the French inhabitants, which were very nu- 
merous, to Hiſpaniola and Martinico; he then re. 
took St. Euſtatia, which the French had wreſted 
from the Dutch the year before. Beſides theſe re. 
captures, he poſſeſſed himſelf of the iſlands of St. 
Martin and St. Bartholomew; but he failed in hi; 
attempt upon Guadaloupe. 

In ſhort, the ſeveral American ſettlements ſeemed 
to vie with each other in their endeavours to check 
and cruſh the riſing power of France in thoſe re. 

ions. Sir William Phipps, with a fleet and land- 
. from New-England, failed for Nova-Scotia, 
and ſubdued the town and fort of Port-Royal, ſince 
named Anapolis-Royal, in the bay of Fundy, which 
had been ſo great an annoyance to the Engliſh com- 
merce in America, by means of privateers that re- 
ſorted thither, that it obtained the appellation of 
the Dunkirk of America. He alſo ſeized on and 
demoliſhed a fort on St. John's river, and erected 
ſtronger forts in their ſtead. Bur theſe valuable 
acquiſitions were unfortunately given up at the 
peace of Ryſwick, which gave riſe to future diſ- 
putes and delolating wars. 

During the two firft years in which this war with 
France was carried on, England ſuffered greatly in 
her commerce; her trade being much greater, and 
more extenſive than that of France, it became a 
prey to French privateers : inſomuch, that by an 
account laid before parliament it appeared, that the 
French had, in two years, taken from England no 
fewer than three thouſand ſail of trading veſſels, 
great and ſmall; and within the ſame period, only 
fixty-ſeven merchant- ſnips had been taken from 
France. What may ſerve to account for this pro- 
digious diſproportion is, that the principal part of 
the commerce of France was, at this time, carried 

on 
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on in foreign bottoms, and, until the breaking our 
of this war, by Dutch ſhips. 

France however felt inconveniences of a different 
kind ariſe from this rupture. All commercial in- 
tercourſe between the two kingdoms being thereby 
cut off, ſeveral very advantageous. articles of French 
manufacture were totally ruined. Among theſe 
was a linen manufacture, of a ſpecies of cloth called 
dowlas and lockram, chiefly wrought in Normandy 
and Bretagne. Of theſe articles England is faid 
to have conſumed annually to the amount of two 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; but the Engliſh 
being unable to obtain them from the accuſtomed 
market, they ſuggeſted to the Hamburghers the 
attempting of a ſimilar fabric, in which they ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that the names of thoſe French 
linens with us are now buried in oblivion “. 

The Engliſh Eaſt-India Company, about this 
tine, erected Fort- William at Calcutta, and which 
ſcems to have been the firſt place of ſtrength which 
they provided in thoſe parts. They had been long 
ſetiled on the banks of the Ganges, in the king- 
dom of Bengal. Their firſt factory in that king- 
dom was at the town of Hugeley, on a river of the 
ſame name, which is a branch of the Ganges, one 
hundred and ſixty miles from its mouth. The fort 
and garriſon eſtabliſhed at Calcutta was deſigned to 
afford protection to the company's veſſels coming 
down that river from Patna, laden with piece- 


Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. II. p. 198. A remarkable inſtance 
of French arrogance was given at this time, in the inſcription at the 
lern of a French firſt-rate ſhip of war, named the St. Louis, via. 


Je ſuis Punique de POnde, 
Et mon roy du Monde. 


Which may be thus tranſlated ; 


J, on the ocean, am the mightieſt thing; 
As on the land is my all- potent king.“ 
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goods, raw ſilk, and ſaltpetre, thoſe being the prin. 
cipal ſtaple commodities of Bengal. Soon after 
Calcutta had been made the mart of the Englih 
Bengal trade, the Dutch eſtabliſhed themſelves at 
Hugeley, where they built a noble fort and factory 
for the like trade, and alſa for Bengal ſtuffs, cal- 
Iicoes, cotton, and muſlin, for the European mar. 
kets ; as alſo for.opium, ginger, long pepper, to- 
bacco, &c. for the country trade.—Such were the 
events which properly fall within the plan of this 
work to relate, that happened before the cloſe of 
the year 1690. 

William, having ſettled the affairs of the nation, 
determined to paſs over into Holland ; accordingly 
he ſet out for Margate on the 6th of January 1691; 
but the ſhip in which he propoſed to embark being 
detained by an eaſterly wind and hard froſt, he 
returned to Kenſington. On the 16th of the ſame 
month he embarked at Graveſend, with a nume- 
rous retinue, and ſet fail for Holland, under con- 
voy of twelve ſhips of war, commanded by admi- 
ral Roc ke. Next day, being informed by a fiſher- 
man that he was within a league and a half of 
| Goree, he quitted his yacht, and went into an open 
; boat, attended by the duke of Ormond, the earls 
| of Devonſhire, Portland, and Monmouth, with 
| Overkirk and Zuyleſtein. Inſtead of proceeding 
| directly for ſhore, they loſt ſight of the fleet, and 
night coming on, they found themſelves expoſed, 
in very ſevere weather, to the danger of the enemy, 
as well as of the ſea, which ran very high, for 
eighteen hours, during which time the king, and 
all his attendants, were drenched with ſea-water. 
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f When the ſailors expreſſed their apprehenſions of 
periſhing, the king aſked them, if they were afraid 
to die in his company ? Ar day-break he landed on 


the Iſle of Goree, where he took ſome refre{hmen: 
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in a fiſherman's hut; then committing himſelf to 
the boat again, he was conveyed to the ſhore in the 
neighbourhood of Maeſlandſluys, and in the even- 
ing he arrived at the Hague, where he was imme- 
diately complimented by the States- general, the 
States of Holland, the council of ftate, the other 
colleges, and the foreign miniſters. He after- 
wards, at the requeſt of the magiſtrates, made his 
public entry with great magnificence ; and the Dutch 
welcomed his arrival among them with bonfires, 
illuminations, and every expreſſion of joy. A ſo- 
lemn congreſs of the confederated princes was held, 
at which the king of England was the ſoul which 
animated that vaſt body, All the princes that were 
aſſembled, agreed to wave ceremony, and to live 
on the footing of equals. William, in this appa- 
rent equality, but real ſuperiority, enjoyed a more 
heart-felr ſatisfaction than Louis XIV. in all his 
ſtate and affectation of pre-eminence ever expe- 
rienced. 

The king opened the congreſs with one of the 
moſt animating ſpeeches that modern ages has pro- 
duced. The States of Europe, he ſaid, © had 
too long cheriſhed a ſpirit of diviſion, or of delay, 
and confined their views to particular intereſt. But 
while the dangers which threatened them from 
France reminded them of paſt errors, they pointed 
out alſo the neceſſity of amending them for the fu- 
ture, It was not now a time to deliberate, but to 
act, Already the French king had made himſelf 
maſter of the chief fortreſſes around his kingdom, 
which were the only barriers to his ambition; and 
if not inſtantly oppoſed, he would ſoon ſeize the 
reſt, All ought therefore to be convinced, that the 
particular intereſt of each was comprized in the 
ceneral intereſt of the whole. The forces of the 
enemy were numerous, and they would bear down, 
like 
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like a torrent, whatever ſtood in their way. It was 
in vain to oppoſe complaints and unprofitable pro- 
teſtations againſt injuſtice. It was not the reſolu- 
tions of diets, nor the faith of treaties, but ſtrong 
armies, and firm union among the allies, that could 
ſtop the enemy in his courſe. With theſe they muſt 
now eſtabliſh the liberties of Europe, which the ty- 
ranny of Louis aimed at ſubverting, or ſubmit 
forever to the oppreſſor's yoke. For himſelf, he 
aſſured the aſſembled princes, he would neither 
ſpare his credit, his forces, nor his perſon; and 
would return, in the ſpring, at the head of his 
froOps, to conquer or to periſh with his allies,” 

' he Confederates reſolved, at this congreſs, to 
by ng into the field the enſuing campaign, an army 
of above two hundred thouſand men, of which the 
emperor, Spain, Brandenburgh, and England, were 
to furniſh each twenty thouſand ; the Dutch thirty- 
five thouſand ; Savoy and Milan eighteen thouſand ; 
Bavaria eighteen thoyſand ; Swabia and Franconia 
ren thouſand ; Wirtemburg ſix thouſand ; Liege ſix 
thouſand ; Munſter {even thouſand ; and the princes 
of Luneaberg ſixteen thouſand“. 

Great exertions were made to prepare a large 
fleet early in the ſpring, which, united with that 
of Holland, ſhould be an overmatch for France. 
Early in May this fleet was ready to put to ſea, 
The blue ſquadron was commanded by Henry Kil- 
legrew, Eſq; as admiral ; Sir Ralph Delaval, vice- 
admiral; Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, rear-admiral. 
Admiral Ruſſel, in the Britannia, commanded the 
red ſquadron, having, for his vice and rear-admi- 
rals, Sir John Aſhby and George Rooke, Efq. 
'The force of this armament was as follows : 


* Dalrymple's Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 453. 
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Blue Squadron. Guns. Men. 
2 Firſt- rates 200 1600 
6 Second-rates 570 3960 
16 Third-rates 1090 7040 
4 Fourth-rates 200 1000 
28 2060 13600 
3 Frigates | 
2 Hoſpital ſhips 
1 Yacht 
10 Fire-ſhips 
Red Squadron. Guns 4 Men. 
3 Firſt- rates 300 2400 
5 Second: rates 470 3300 
16 Third-rates 1090 7040 
5 Fourth-rates 250 1250 
29 AY 13999 


3 Frigates 
2 Hoſpital ſhips 
1 Yacht 

10 Fire-ſhips * 


The Dutch were more tardy in furniſhing their 
ſtipulated force, and when it arrived, it is laid to 
have been far ſhort of that which the States had en- 
gaged to furniſhF ; but the Dutch do not admit 
this charge, for by the liſt publiſhed by the autho- 
rity of the government, the Rotterdam ſquadron 
conſiſted of eleven ſhips, from eighty to fifty guns; 
the Amſterdam of ſixteen, from ninety-two to fifty 
guns; North-Holland ſent five, from eighty-ſix to 
fifty guns; Friezland ſix, from ſeventy to fifty-two 
12 147 * Lives of the Adourals, Vol. III. p. 4 Þ Burchet's 
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guns; Zealand eight, from ninety- two to fifty guns. 
In all forty-fix capital ſhips, carrying three thouſand 
and two guns. . 

The tardineſs of the French, however, in putting 
to ſea, was greater than that of Holland: count 
Tourville, who had the chief command, did not 
ſail from the harbour of Breſt, until the middle 
of June. This officer was on board the Royal- 
Sun, the fineſt ſhip in France,. which carried one 
hundred and four guns. The next to him in com- 
mand was M. Chatteau Renault, in the Royal 
Dolphin of one hundred guns; and the third was 
the marquis d' Amfreville, in the Superbe of ninety- 
eight guns. The whole conſiſting of ſeventy- three 
capital ſhips, carrying one thouſand five hundred 
and forty-four guns, and twenty-nine thouſand four 
hundred and fifty men, together with twenty-one 
fire-ſhips *. The French admiral had orders to 
avoid an engagement, at the ſame-time a ſquadron 

was fent -under the command of the marquis de 
Neſmonde, to furniſh James's army in Ireland with 
all ſorts of ſupplies. 2 

A very valuable fleet was now on their paſſage 
home-from the Levant, in which the Engliſh and 
Dutch were jointly concerned, and the amount of 
it was eſtimated at four millions ſterling. The 
ſafety of this flett was a matter of the higheſt mo- 
ment, and the danger to which it was expoſed from 
the fleet of France, led adminiftration to inſtruct 
admiral Ruſſel to uſe his utmoſt cate for its preſer- 
vation. Theſe orders he executed with equal abi- 
lity and ſucceſs. He ſent off cruiſers from his fleet 
in every direction, to bring him the earlieſt notice 
of its approach, while he proceeded with his whole 
force towards the ſouth weſtern ' coaſt of Ireland, 


* Marquis de Quiaſey. 1 
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Ne fell in with theſe merchantmen off Kinſale, and 
having convoyed them into the Channel, he failed 
with the combined fleet in ſearch of the enemy, off 
Uſhant, from thence he followed them to Belleiſle, 
and proceeded eaſtward, along the French coaſt, 
but without meeting with them, and in the month 
of Auguſt he failed into Plymouth. Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel was then diſpatched to Breſt, to look into 
that harbour, where he ſaw a fleet of merchantmen, 
conſiſting of forty ſail, efcorted by three men of 
war, coming out of port. He immediately had 
recourſe to a ſtratagem, by which he hoped to draw 
the enemy within his reach. He was apprized that 
the French had received intelligence that ſome of 
their men of war had taken ſeveral Engliſh mer- 
chantmen, he therefore ordered part of his ſquadron 
to put out French colours, and the reſt to take in 
theirs: The enemy was at firſt deceived by this 
appearance, but the trick was diſcovered before 
they had approached near enough to be materially 
annoyed *, 

On the 25th of Auguſt, the admiral received 
orders from the admiralty board, directing him to 
put to ſea immediately, and to ſtation himſelf in 
the manner beſt ſuited to effect three grand objects; 
the firſt of which was, to meet with the grand fleet 
of France, if it ſhould again come out, it having 
then ſailed back into the port of Breſt ; the ſecond, 
to ſecure the merchant-ſhips, which were to fail out 
of the Shannon for England; and the laſt to pre- 
vent ſuccours being conveyed from France into 
Ireland. He was farther directed, to keep ſuch 
ſtation ſo long as the ſhips of the firſt and ſecond 
rates could ſafely keep the ſea, and when the wea- 
ther grew tempeſtuous, they were to procecd to 


Spithead. 


He * Burchei's Naval Hiſtory, p. 442. 
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Purſuant to theſe orders, the admiral put to ſea, 
and on the 31ft of Auguſt, made the iſland of 
Uſhant, braving the French in their own harbour. 


Had they been inclined to fight, they would have 


embraced . this opportunity of doing it, for they 
might have had the weather-gage on their own 
coaſt; but they choſe rather to remain ſafe in port, 
than hazard a battle even on ſuch. advantageous 
terms. On the ſecond of September, our fleet was 
overtaken by a violent ſtorm, which obliged the 
ſhips to bear away for the neareſt port, which was 
that of Plymouth, a very dangerous port in ſuch 
circumſtances. The violence of the wind and the 
hazineſs of the weather was ſuch, and the ſhips 
were ſo diſperſed, that the greateſt part of them 
were not to be ſeen, when the admiral himſelf came 
to an anchor in the Sound. The Coronation, a ſe- 
cond rate, foundered off the Ram-head, and the 
Harwich, a third rate, ran aſhore, and was bulged. 
Thus ended the fruitleſs tranſactions of our fleet 
during the year 1691: indeed a ſquadron of Eng- 
liſh and Dutch ſhips were formed, and ordered 
under the command of Sir Ralph Delaval, to ſta- 
tion between twenty and thirty leagues ſouth-weſt 


of Cape Clear, but it was four times driven back 


by contrary winds, ſo that this expedition produced 
as little good as that of the grand fleet *. | 

The moſt important event of this year, was the 
entire reduction of Ireland. William had com- 
mitted the forces in that kingdom to general Gin- 
kell; with orders to make an end of the war at 
any rate ; and to enable him to do this, his army 
was furniſhed with recruits, and ſtores, and an un- 
limited pardon was ' tendered, to all who would 
aſk the benefit of it. James had ſent over St. Ruth, 


* Lediard's Nava} Hiſtory, page 652. 
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a French general, who had ſignalized himſelf in 
the wars againſt the proteſtants of France, and to 
him he gave the command of the Iriſh army; but 
he, being in want of money, ſtores and proviſions, 
reſolved on a war of defence; he reinforced the 
garriſons of the ſtrong towns, ſituated on the Shan- 
non, and encamped his army at Athlone. 

Ginkell, having reduced Ballymore, advanced 
againſt the Iriſh army. Athlone conſiſted of two 
towns, one on the eaitern, the other on the weſtern 
ſhore of the Shannon. Ihe town on the hither fide 
of the river was taken ſword in hand ; and not- 
withſtanding the enemy 1n their retreat had broke 
down an arch of the bridge, which rendered it im- 
poſſible to paſs over it iv the oppolite ſide, yet the 
river was forded at a little diſtance, although it was 
deep and rapid, the bottom foul and ſtony, and 
the paſs guarded by a baſtion, erected for that pur- 
poſe. Never was a more deſperate ſervice under- 
taken, nor was ever exploit performed with greater 
courage and 1ntrepidity. I hey paſſed twenty a- breaſt 
in the face of the enemy, through an inceſſant 
ſhower of balls, bullets, and grenades. The Iriſh, 
appalled by ſuch boldneſs, quitted the town with 
the utmoſt precipitation; and in an hour after the 


firſt man had entered the river, the place was en- 


tirely evacuated, and in the poſſeſſion of the Eng- 
liſh, who performed this deſperate enterprize, with 
the loſs of no more than fifty men. 

St. Ruth was informed by expreſs that the Eng- 
liſh had entered the river, but he treated it as a 
chimera, ſaying, it was impoſſible they ſhould at- 
tempt to take a town which he covered with his 
army, and that he would give a thouſand piſtoles 
they would attempt to force a paſſage. Being ſoon 
convinced of the truth of the information, he 
marched his army to the relief of the town, but 
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the cannon of their own works being turned againſt 
them, the night following he ſtruck his tents, and, 
marching ten miles, took poſt at Agrim, whither 
Ginkell ſoon followed him. I he Iriſh army conſiſted 
of twenty-five thouſand men. The Engliſh were no 
more than eighteen thouſand. On the 12th of July 
a deſperate engagement was fought, where, not- 
withſtanding the ſuperiority of the Iriſh, both as to 
ground and numbers, their general, St. Ruth, be- 
ing killed with a cannon ball, the troops fled, and 
a dreadful carnage enſued, ſeven thouſand being 
ſlain in the action and purſuit, whilſt this deciſive 
victory was obtained by the Engliſh with the loſs 
of only ſeven hundred men. 

The remains of the routed army retired to Li— 
merick, the only place of ſtrength in the kingdom, 
which adhered to the cauſe of James. On the 25th 
of Auguſt, Genkill fat down before the town. Un 
the 4th of October following, the town capitulated. 
As it was the deſire of government, to conciliate zs 
much as poſſible the affections of the Iriſh, very 
advantageous conditions were granted them. A 
general pardon was extended to all the Iriſh then 
in Ireland, who had taken up arn:s in the cauſe of 
James, their eſtates and effects were reſtored to 
them, and their attainders and outlawries reverſed ; 
and all ſuch as choſe to quit their country and re- 
tire to France, were freely permitted to do it, and 
themſelves and their effects conveyed thither, at 
the expence of the Engliſh government. No lels 
than fourteen thouſand Iriſh are ſaid to have em- 
braced this opportunity, quitting, with a ſavage 
fury and joy, their native land, and conſenting to 
become, for ever, the ſubjects of a foreign power. 
Such was the ſubſtance of the famous treaty of Li- 
merick, which the Iriſh Roman catholics conſider 
as the great charter of their civil and religious li- 
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derties. A few days after the capitulation, a French 
fleet of eighteen ſhips of the line, with thirty thou- 
fand arms, and a large ſupply of proviſions and 
ammunition, arrived upon the coaſt, to the great 
mortification of the vanquiſhed Iriſh, who would 
have been enabled, by ſuch aſſiſtance, to have 
protracted the war at leaſt through another ſum- 
mer. | 

Baron Ginkell, on his return to England, received 
the thanks of the houſe of commons for his great 
fervices, and was created lord Agrim and earl of 
Athlone, in commemoration of his ſervices, and 
of the places in which he had performed them. 
The capitulation of Limerick put an end to the 
Iriſh war, and made king William, at length, maſter 
of his three kingdoms, 

While theſe deciſive events paſſed in Ireland, 
Louis XIV. acted on the defenſive ; and no action 
of great moment happened between the confederates 
and the French. William forced Marſhall Boufflers 
to raiſe the ſiege of Liege, and on the other hand, 
when he quitted his army at the end of the cam- 
paign, the French defeated one part of it, on its 
march to Cambron ; but retired when they ſaw the 
other part come up to diſpute the victory. 

The year 1692 was ſignalized by ſome: very im- 
portant events. The reduction of Ireland made the 
French ſenſible, though too late, of their impolitic 
parſimony in loſing a kingdom, which had long 
kept alive their favourite ſchemes of anarchy and 
contention. During the laſt ſummer, inſtead of 
annoying others, as they were accuſtomed to do, 
they had been obliged to act merely upon the defen- 
five, both by ſea and land. The French ſaw Wil- 
tam relieved from the impediments, which the 
civil war of Ireland had thrown on his continental 


engagements, and the parliament had vored him 


large 
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large ſupplies, to enable him to proſecute the war 
with vigour, and particularly to make France and 
Europe ſenſible, that the maritime powers were ſtill 
lords of the fea, by fitting out early ſuch a fleet as 
ſhould keep the enemies in awe, while a deſcent 
was made on the coaſt of Normandy, which inva- 
fion the king in his ſpeech to his parliament glanced 
at. The conſideration of the intrinſic weight of 
England in the ſcale of Europe, and of the dig- 
nity which the rank of king beſtowed on the prince 
of Orange, all concurred to convince Louis XIV. 
that he could not venture too much upon the 
chance of dethroning king William, and led him 
to reſolve to make one great effort for an invaſion of 
England, in favour of James. Nor were there 
wanting favourable circumſtances to encourage 
ſuch an attempt. Diſſatisfactions were viſible in 
all parts of the three kingcoms, and to ſuch as 
live under governments, where freedom of ſpeech 
is prohibited, the clamours of a few factious ſpi- 
rits are conſidered as expreſſive of the ſentiments 
of the people at large. Many officers in the army 
were diſguſted, becauſe they thought their ſervices 
overlooked and unrewarded : in the fleet many cf 
the officers and ſeamen indulged a partial fondneſs 
for their former ſuperintendant, and who, whilſt in 
that ſituation, had affected to be called © the ſeaman's 
friend.” Thoſe among the Iriſh that had ſupported 
the principles of the revolution, had taken great 
offence at the conceſſions which had been made in fa- 
vour of the vanquiſhed rebels who had exerciſed fuck 
acts of cruelty and rapine, by the treaty of Limerick. 
They complained, that they themſelves, who had 
ſuffered for their loyalty to king William, were 
neglected, and obliged to fit down with their loſſes; 
while their enemies, who had ſhed ſo much blood 


in oppoſing his government, were indemnified ” 
0 
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the articles of capitulation, and even favoured 


with particular indulgences. The Scotch were not 
in a better humour, on account of an act of great 
ſeverity which had been exerciſed upon a diſaffected 
clan at Glenco. In England the people grew weary 
of a continental war, which had been carried on at 
a vaſt expence ; to provide money for which, heavy 
taxes had been impoſed ; and theſe new impoſts 
were rendered perpetual, by large ſums having been 
borrowed on the ſecurity of the yearly produce of 
theſe taxes. Although the liberty of England de- 
pended eventually on the reduction of the power 
of the French monarch, yet, as the Engliſh ſaw not 
his dragoons at their doors, they believed themſelves 
exempted from the effects of his power. Such 
were the diſcontents which had ſeized the three 
kingdoms ; nor was there more unanimity and cor- 
diality among thoſe who compoſed the adminiſtra- 
tion. Halifax, Godolphin, and Marlborough, 
from different cauſes, had become diſguſted with 
the king. The latter of theſe had been deprived 
of his employments ſoon after he had done the 
kingdom ſuch ſignal ſervice in the reduction of 
Cork and Kinſale. This diſpleaſure of his prince 


be was ſuppoſed to have incurred from the intrigues 


and cabals which his wife carried on, who being 
the favourite and confidant of the princeſs Anne, 
had fomented a butter enmity between that lady 
and the queen her ſiſter. Admiral Ruſſel was, 
about the ſame time, drawn into the cabal, though 
he ſeems at no time cordially to have adopted the 
ſcheme ; the princeſs Anne, at length, joined her- 
ſelf to the diſaffected party. A large fleet, which 
was to conliſt of ſeventy-five ſhips of the line, was 
to fail from France, to countenance and ſupport 
the malecontents in England, and bring over the 
excluded monarch.” ' | 

9 When 
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; When the preparations in France were in great 
forwardgeſs, James publiſhed a declaration, which 
he found means to have very generally diſperſed 
over the three kingdoms, in which he promiled 
that he would, in caſe he was reſtored to his throne, 
confer all eccleſiaſtical preferments on members of 
the church of England ſolely ; but with reſpect to 
the aſſurances. he gave for ſecuring the liberties of 
the nation, his expreſſions, though plaulible, were 
vague and indefinite. With a view to entice all 
men by hopes of impunity, the declaration con- 
tained a general pardon, with a very few exceptions. 
Lord Marlborough was, at his own defire, together 
with the duke of Ormond, excepted from the par- 
don, the more effectually to conceal their ſecret 
connections. But the lords Godolphin, Halifax, 
Shrewſbury, and admiral Ruſſel, took not the ſame 
precautions, becauſe they had not the fame depth 
of diſſimulation *. 
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Theſe deſigns were not long unknown to king g 
William, and immediately every ſtep was taken to : 
oppoſe and counteract them. Ihe naval force of n 
England and of Holland was collected in their re- i 
ſpective ports, and cruiſers ſent out to obſerve every 7 
motion made in thoſe of France. All the ſhips at - 
home were equipped or repaired, Five new ones, " 
of the largeſt ſize, were built, and with ſo much | 
diſpatch, that one of them, of one hundred and - 
ſix guns, went to fea the tenth day after ſhe was £ 
launched f The command of both navies was th 
commuted to admiral Ruſſel. th 

Thus, during the ſpring, the three greateſt ma- 
ritime powers of the world exeried every nerve of ge 
naval ſtrength, and the reſt of Europe ſtood amazed, * 
and anxivully expected the event of an expedition, th 
on 


* Dalrymple's Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 495. + Gazette, April 28, 
which 
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which probably would determine, in whoſe hands 
the dominion of the ſea ſhould be afterwards 
lodged. 

Several Engliſh regiments were recalled from 

Flanders, whilit others, that had been ordered there 
were [topped on their march. The militia was raiſed 
all over the kingdom; many ſuſpected perſons were 
ſecured, proclamations ifſued againſt others, and 
all papiſts removed ten miles from London: a 
camp was marked out between Perersfield and 
Portſmouth: orders were given to drive the cattle 
fifteen miles up the country, upon the ſight of a 
French fleet : Scotland was put into the beſt ſtate 
of defence. Ireland alone was left to its fate, 
becauſe it was not thought adviſeable to take any 
ſteps for diſarming the natives, or give any other 
ſigns of doubt about their loyalty. 
The conduct of Ruſſel ia this ſeaſon of intrigue, 
was full of duplicity; nor can it be ſettled, even 
at this diftance of time, whether he really entered 
into the views of James, or, by pretending an at- 
tachment to him, meant the more effectually to 
ſerve the reigning prince, by diſcloſing the deſigns 
that were forming againſt him; or that, by keepin 


fair with both parties, he meant to ſerve himſelf, 


which ever ſhould be ſucceſsful. In the correſpon- 
dence which he held with James, he entreated him to 
prevent the two fleets of England and France from 
meeting, and frankly declared, that as an officer, 
and an Engiiſhman, it behoved him to fire upon 
the firſt French ſhip that came in his way, even 
though the ſhould ſee that prince himſelf upon the 
quarter deck. | 

One circumſtance is extremely remarkable in the 
tranſactions which we are now relating, which is, 
that whilſt James diitruſted the ſincerity of the men 
on whoſe affurances he proceeded, William em- 

Var. il. 111 ployed 
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ployed ſore, of whoſe inſincerity he had intelli- 
gence. That the king had very good intelligence 
of his father in-law's affairs is plain, from his be- 
haviour to lord Godolphin, after the deſigns of 
France had been fruſtrated. He vpbraided that no- 
bleman with correſponding with the late king ; who 


E denied it: the king thereupon put a 
e 


tter into his hand which Godolphin had written 
to James, and which had been ſtolen from that 
princels o cabinet; deſiring him, at the ſame time, 
to refloct upon the treachery of thoſe in whom he 
confided, and the moderation of him he meant to 
berray. This generous conduct ought to have at- 
tached the miniſter ever after to his maſter. Al- 
though Marlborough, who had been before diſmiſſed 
from his. employments,: was, about this time, ſent 
to the Tower, yet, not long after, he was reſtored 
to his poſts, and entruſted with very important ſer- 
vices. here is great reaſon: to believe that rear- 
admiral Carter teceived private orders from the 

ueen to cultivate his connections with James, in 
order to diſcover the deſigns of that prince, and by 
betraying, to diſconcert them“. 1 1 885 

Louis, elated with the diſſentions which pre- 
vailed in England, and which were repreſented to 
him as far more favourable to his deſigns: than they 


| really were, ſent orders to count Tourville, who 


had the command of the grand fleet at Breſt, to ſail 
immediately, before he was joined by the Toulon 
ſquadron, under count d' Eſtree, and fight the Eng- 
liſh fleet, in order to clear the way for the tranſ- 
ports which were to follow him. There were then 
two conſiderable Engliſh ſquadrons at ſea; one un- 
der the command of Sir Kalph Delaval, who was 
employed to eſcort a fleet of merchantmen home 


a Talrymple's Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 500. 
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from the Mediterranean; the other under rear- ad- 
miral Carter, which lay between the Iſle of Jerſey: 
and the French coaſt. The: Dutch fleet was ſtill in 
harbour, and Ruſſel, with the grtat body of the 
Engliſhi fleet, ſtill lay in the river. Tourville made 
repeated efforts to ſail out of Breſt, but was as 
often driyen back. Ruſſel was indefatigable in 
forming a junction of the whole ſtrength of both 
States: He therefore plyed it down through, the 
ſands with a very ſcanty wind, contrary to the opi- 
nion of many of his officers, and all the pilotbꝭ, WhO 
were againſt hazarding ſo great a fleet id ſo dan- 
gerous an attempt; and yet, to this bold ſtroke of 
the admiral, was owing all his followingi-fucteſs. 
On the Sth of May the fleet anchored ſafe off Rye; 
proceeding from thence to St. Helens, he Was. there 
joined, on the 1th, by Sir Ralph Delavał and rear- 
admiral Carter, with their ſquadrons. The Dutch 
fleet coming up ſoon after, tie important junction 
was happilyt effected, whereupon James's agents in 
England ſent notice of this event to the French 
court, and orders were deſpatched from Paris to 
countermand Lourville's ſailing. But theſe orders 
came too late, the fleet had already quitted the har- 
bour, and were ſtreiched out to fea. r 
Ihe combined fleets of England and Holland 
formed a naval force greater than had ever covered 
the ocean i but it was much fuſpe ted in England, 
that ſeveral of the officers were diſaffected. and 
meant to betray the cauſe which they profeſſed to 
defend. The qucen, who was then regent, di- 
rected lord Nottingham to write to the admiral to 
aſſure him, that the queen would change none of 
her officets, and that ſhe imputed the reports that 
had been raiſed againſt them, to the contrivance 
of her and their enemies. Upon this the flag 
officers and captains ſigned a very dutiful and loyal 
9211 addreſs, 
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addreſs, dated from on board the Britannia at 
St. Helens, May Vr which was preſented by the 
ty 


lords of the admi to the queen, and inſerted in 
the Gazette, with this judicious and gracious an- 
fer. I always had ſuch an opinion of the com- 
manders, but I am glad this is come to ſatisfy 
others“. The queen took another prudent ſtep: 
inſtead of prohibiting James's | declaration being 
read, ſhe ordered it to be publiſhed, wich an anſwer 


to it, which was drawn up by | loyd, one of the 


ſeven biſhops that had been ſent to the Tower: 
thereby ſubmitting her title to the reaſon of her 
ſubjects, inſtead of appearing averſe to having the 
point canvaſſed. $27 

On the 18th of May, 1692, the combined fleets 
failed. The French fleet, of about fifty ſhips of the 
line, was at that time at fea in queſt of the Engliſh, 
and was deſcried next day, at three o'clock in the 
morning, about ſeven leagues from Barfleur. As the 
Frengh were many leagues to the windward, they 
mighteaſily have avoided an engagement; and all 
the flag-officers adviſed Tourville to retire: but he 
ruſhed on. Ruſſel's motions filled him for ſome 
time with hopes: for Ruſſel's fleet was not in order 
until eight o clock; he lay by with his fore top- ſail 
to the maſt until twelve o'clock, and allowed the 
enemy to come within half a muſket- ſnot of him, 
before he flung out the bloody flag. During this 
interval, the bold advance of Jourville, with ſo 
unequal a force, together with the tardineſs of 
Ruſſel, raiſed doubts and anxieties in many of the 


Engliſh captains: they looked around, to ſee when 


their own officers were to riſe up againſt them, or 
when the ſhips next to theirs were to quit the line, 
and ſail over to their enemies. 


* Gazette, No, 2767. 
Tourville, 
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Tourville, who was in the Royal Sun, carrying 
one hundred and four guns, the fineſt ſhip in Eu- 
rope, paſſing all the Dutch and Engliſh ſhips which 
he found in his way, ſingled out Ruſſel, and bore 
down upon him. But, by the reception which he 
got, he was ſoon convinced of his miſtake, in think- 
ing, that an Enghth admiral could, in conſidera- 
tion of any intereſt upon earth, ſtrike to a French 
one, Yet, though conſcious of the inferiority of 
his fleet, he was aſhamed to abandon a ſituation 
which his officers had in vain adviſed him to avoid. 
And the reſt of the admirals, and the captains, diſ- 
daining to abandon their commander, joined in the 
action as faſt as they came up, and maintained it, not 
ſo much hoping to gain honour, as ſtriving to loſe as 
little as they could. The engagement between the 
two admirals ſhips laſted an hour and an half, and 
then Tourville was towed off, being obliged to re- 
tire by the damage which he had ſuſtained 1n his 
rigging ; but five French ſhips inſtantly cloſed in, 
and ſaved him. The battle, in the mean time, 
went on, in different parts, with uncertain ſucceſs; 
from the vaſt number of the ſhips engaged, which 
ſometimes gave aid to the diſtreſſed, and, at other 
times, ſnatched victory from thoſe who thought they 
were ſure of it. Alemond, the Dutch admiral, 
who was in the van, and had received orders to get 
round the French fleet, in order that no part of it 
might eſcape, attempted in vain to obey; and a 
thick fog, at four o'clock in the afcernoon, ſepa- 
rated the combatants from the view of each other. 
In about two hours the fog cleared up. It was then 
obſerved, that 1ourville, inſtead of repairing his 
rigging, had withdrawn to the rear, and that the 
French line was broke in many other places. Ruſ- 
ſel, certain that Tourville would not have retired, 
unleſs it had been reſalved that his fleet was to fly, 

made 
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made a ſignal to chace from all quarters, without 
any regard to order. In one of the engagement; 
dvring this chace, rear-admiral Carter was killed, 
giving orders, with his laſt breath, to the officer 
next in command, to fight the ſhip as long as lhe 
could ſwim : a proof either that his correſpondence 
with James had been maintained with a view to 


deceive him, or that the laſt paſſion in an Fngliſh- 


man's breaſt is the love of his country. The run- 
ning engagement of the afternoon was, like the re- 
gular one of the forenoon, interrupted by a fog, 
and afterwards by a calm, and in the end it was 
clofed by darkneſs. a 

During the night, the two fleets off the ſhallow 
coaſt of France anchored cloſe to each other; yet 
the impetuoſity of ſome Engliſh officers carried 
their ſhips through the French fleet, and Sir Clou- 
deſley Shovel, with his divifion, had got between 
Tourville's ſquadron, and the” reſt of the French 
fleet: fo that the ſhips of the- three nations lay in- 
termingled with each other during the night, wait- 
ing for the morning with impatience, uncertain 
whether they were amongſt friends or foes, and 
judging of their diftances from other ſhips, only by 
the ſignals of diſtreſs which they heard, or the 
flames of the ſhips which were on fire. 

The arrival of the morning brought a renewal 
of the chace. But the French fleet was now re- 
duced to thirty-four ſhips ; four having taken fire in 
the engagement, ſome being blown up during the 
night, and the reſt having eſcaped. /' I his day was 
ſignalized by no engagement, but by a ſpectacle 
far more important, that of the Engliſh fleet driving 
the French one, along their own coaſts, and in the 
ſight of innumerable crouds of their countrymen 
upon the ſhores. The French, in their flight, were 


met by a freſh ſquadron of fixteen ſhips, which 
| 7 | were 
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were coming to join them“: but theſe ſhips, per- 
ceiving the fate of their friends, turned to flight, 
and ſharcd in that diſgrace which they could not 
avert. Fogs, calms, tides, and the veering of winds, 
faved France from the vengeance of England and 
Holland for one day. 

Upon the third day, Tourville's ſhip, the Royal 
Sun, with his two ſeconds, one of ninety, and the 
other of eighty-four guns, together with ſome fri- 
ga es, took refuge upon the coaſt, near Cherburg;! 
and eighteen more of the largeſt ſhips followed. 
their example, near La Hogue; the reſt being more 
fortunate, drove through the race of Alderney- 
Ruſſel ordered the main body of the fleet, under 
Sir John Aſhby, to purſue that of the enemy; he left 
Sir Ralph Delavalle, with one ſquadron, to deſtroy; 
the ſhips at Cherburg ; and ſtationed himſelf, with 
another, to confine choſe which were at La tiogue. 
As the art of ſailing was not ſo much improved 
then, as it has been ſince, Aſhby durſt no: , purſue: 
enemies who pointed him the way through a putage, 
which f another admiral, with a ſquadron, and a 
great fleet of tranſports, went through, in our time 
with eaſe, and without the flying ſails of an enemy 


to direct him. But Dclavalle, next day, burnt the 
three ſhips, together with the frigates, at Cher- 


burg. 

And now, upon he fifth day, ſ:me of Delavalle's 
ſhips having advanced, and ſome of Aſhby's having 
returned to join Kuſſel's {quadron, Ruſſel made pre- 
parations to deſtroy the enemy's ſhips at La Hogue, 
which were now reduced to thirteen, five of thera. 
having, the day before, in the hurry and confuſion, 
made 1 their eſc ape caſtward. 1 he French had em- 


G tte, 23d of May, 1692. ' + Commodore Howe, (now lord 
Howe) when conveying the Hops commanded by the duke of Marl- 
dorough, in the expedition ain St. Maloes, June 1758. 
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pod all the interval of time, which Ruſſel had 
it them ſince their ſhips had taken refuge, in 
making proviſions to defend them. The ſhips 
themtelves were drawn up as far upon the ſhallows, 
as tides and cables could bring them : they were 
covered with the forts De Liſſet and De La Hogue; 
platforms were raiſed on ſhore, and planted with 
all the artillery of the army ; numbers of chaloups, 
filled with officers and men, lined the ſhoals; be- 
hind ſtood all the French army ready drawn up; 
and, upon a height between the ſhips and the army, 
king James, the duke of Berwick, mariſchal Belle- 
fonde, Tourville, and other great land and ſea- 


_ officers, placed [themſelves to behold the action, 


and to give their orders. All precautions were 
taken, except one which James had ſuggeſted, and 
which was the beſt: for when he ſaw the French 
ſeamen diſheartened by defeat, flight, purſuit, and 
the neceſlity of taking refuge, he foreto!d, that no 
good could be expected from them; and adviſed, 
but in vain, that a number of the regiments, and 
of the artillery-men, ſhould be put on board the 
ſhips, where they could fight with the ſame ſteadi- 
neſs, as if they had been in Jand-caſtles, becauſe 


the ſhips were aground. 
Ruſſel gave the charge of the attack to vice-ad- 


miral Rooke; who advanced with ſeveral men of 


war, frigates, and fire-ſhips, together with all the 
boats of the fleet. But he ſoon found, that the 
men of war could not get within reach; that the 
frigates could only advance ſo far as to cover the 
attack; and that the whole ſervice depended upon 


the boats. In this ſituation he gave only a general 


order for the boats to advance, ſurround the enemy's 
ſhips, and board or burn where they beſt could; 
leaving all the reſt to the ſpirit of the ſeamen. The 


ſeamen ſtrove with each other, whoſe barge * 
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be foremoſt, and ſingled out the particular ſhips 
they were to attack, according to their fancy, and 
ſometimes as a merry mood directed them. They 
made uſe of their oars alone as they advanced, 
without firing upon the platforms, the chaloups, 
or the veſſels aground : ſo ſoon as they got to the 


ſides of the ſhips, throwing away their muſquets, they 


gave three huzzas, and ſcrambled up the heights 
above them with their cutlaſſes in their hands, and 
many without any arms at all. Some cut the rig- 
ging; others ſet fire to the veſſel; others pointed 
the guns of the ſhips againſt their own chaloups, 
platforms and forts. Few aſſaulted the mariners 
within, -becauſe they accounted the ſhips to be their 
only foes. From this circumſtance, the French ma- 
riners often went off undiſturbed in their boats, 
from one ſide of a French ſhip, while the Engliſh 
had entered, and were deſtroying it upon the other. 
But at laſt,, tired with doing miſchief in detail, the 
aſſailants all joined together to burn the enemies 
ſhips; and having ſet fire to them, deſcended, with 
the ſame huzzas with which they had. boarded. . In 
this way they burnt ſix the firſt day. The reſt, to- 


gether with a great number of tranſports, and am- 


munition ſhips, ſhared the ſame fate the next morh- 
ing; the enemies making little reſiſtance, becauſe 
they ſaw it was fruitleſs. Few priſoners were taken; 
for the officers were poſſeſſed with the idea. of the 
ſeamen, that the deſtruction of the ſhips was their 
only object; and ſome of them even made apolo- 
gies to government“ for having incumbered them- 
ſelves with priſoners. | 
Ruſſel ordered ſolemn prayers and a thankſgiving, 
through all his fleet, for the victory. In England, 
a prelent of thirty thouſand pounds was given by 


Sir Ralph Delavalle's letter in Gazette, May 23, 1692. 
Vox. II. | Kr the 
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che queen to the ſeamen, and public funerals were 
beſtowed on thoſe officers whofe bodies were brought 
on ſhore, particularly rear-admiral Carter, and cap- 
'tain Haſtings, of the Sandwich. In France, 
James ſlowly and fadly returned to bury the re- 
membrance of his greatneſs in tie convent of La- 
Trappe. All his attempes, and thoſe of his family 
afterwards, to recover the throne of their anceſtors, 
were either diſappointed by the inſincerity of French 
friendſhip, or were the mere efforts of deſpair *. 


The force of the reſpective fleets, in. this moſt 


important action, was as follows: 
The RE DU 8 CU ADR ON. 


A. "Men. Sone. 
16 Third 6400 1106 
7 Fourth 138650 350 


F 3, {© NRC... 2220 
The Right Hon. Edward Ruſſel, Eſq. admiral. 
Sir Ralph Delaval, vice-admiral. g 

Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, rear-aUniral. 


The B L un SCA DA O v. 


Rates, | Men. Guns. 
1 Firſt 780 100 
7 Second 4555 636 
18 Third 7749 1270 
6 Fourth 500 304 
32 14675 2310 
Sir John Aſhby, admital. 


George Rooke, Eſq; vice-admiral. 
Richard Carter, Eſq; rear- adimiral. 
> Dalrywple's Memoirs, Vol. 1. P. 503, & ſq. 


The 
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Rates, Men. Gunz. 
9 Firſt 515 796 
29 Second . 772 
9 Third 2925 640 
8 Fourth 1845 40 
| | 13051 2614 
Admiral Allemonde. | 


Vice-admiral Schoutby Nacht. 
The FREY FLEET, 


The * * - Guns, 
26 Ships from 90 to 60 guns — 1884 
The CN ITA E. | 
25 Ships, from 104 to 54 guns — 13826 
And 8 fire-ſhips. | 
The REAR. 
12 Ships, from 94 to 54 guns = 2. 


4484 


Admiral Ruſſel had therefore 99 ſhips of the line 
under his command, and count Tourville but 63, 
many of which were detached at the time of the 
action; fo that not more than 44 are ſuppoſed tg 
have borne down to engage. 

Although the confederate fleer was conſiderably 
ſtronger” than the French, yet the latter were, in 
fact, beaten by an inferior number; for the calm, 
and hazineſs of the weather, prevented many of the 
Dutch ſhips, and of the Blue ſquadron, from taki 
a part in the action: ſo that it is highly probable, 


if the weather had ern clear, and a briſk gale of 


k 2 wind 
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wind had blown, not one French ſhip would have 
eſcaped. As it was, the defeat was one of the moſt 
ſignal that ever happened at ſea. Beſides the Royal 
Sun, of one hundred and four guns; the French 
Joſt another ſhip of one hundred guns; one of ninety, 
two ofceighty, four of ſeventy- four, ſeventy-ſix, or 
ſeventy- eight; four of ſixty,.one of fifty-four, and 
one of: fiſty- eight: in all, fifteen ſhips of the line. 
If, after all, Sir John Aſhby could have reached 
thoſe that took..ſhelter in St. Maloes, it would have 
been a great addition to the glory of the enter- 
rize. len n N 
F When the deſtruction af the French men of war 
at La Hogue was fully accompliſhed, and the reſt of 
the fleet had eſcaped. either to the eaſtward or the 
weſtward, admiral Ruſſel brought the grand fleet 
back to St. Helens, to repair the damage it had 
ſuſtained ; but, at the ſame time he left Sir John 
Aſhby, with twelve Engliſh ſhips of war, and three 
fire-ſhips, in conjunction with a Dutch ſquadron of 
like force, commanded by yice-admiral Callemberg, 
to proceed to Havre-de-Grace, and attempt the de- 
ſtruction of ſuch French ſhips as had taken ſhelter 
there, But they found them too well ſecured to 
give them any annoyance; and ſuch tempeſtuous 
weather preſently ſucceeded the action, as diſabled 
the ſhips from undertaking any thing“. The mo- 
tive for Ruſſel's immediate return into port was, to 
furniſh the fleet with freſh ſupplies of ammunition 
and proviſion, and to take on board a number of 
troops which had been marched down to the ſea- 
ſhore, in order to make a deſcent on the coaſt of 
France; which had been projected by England and 
band, with a view to alarm and diſtract the 
enemy in their own dominions. Soon after his 
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return he was informed, by a letter from the earl of 
Nottingham, ſecretary of ftate, that no plan was 
abſolutely formed for the deſtination of the troops, 
but that it was left to be ſettled by a general coun- 
cil of land and ſea-officers, when the fleet and the 
tranſports ſhould be joined. The reaſon of which, 
according to Dr. Campbell, was, that the miniſters / 
were unwilling to take upon themſelves the direc- 
tion of an expedition, which they were apprehenſive 
would miſcarry, but were willing to refer it to the 
land and ſea-officers, that they alone might remain 
accountable for whatever might happen . A coun- 
cil of land and ſea- officers being held on board the 
Breda, to deliberate on this deſign, it was unani- 
mouſly agreed, that the ſeaſon was too far advanced 
to put it in execution. Notwichſtanding, the ad- 
miral detached Sir John Aſhby with a ſquadron, to 
intercept the remains of the French fleet in their 
paſſage from St. Maloes to Breſt, while he himſelf 
ſet ſail for La Hogue with the reſt of the fleet and 
tranſports z but in a few days the wind ſhifting, he 
was obliged to return to St. Helens. 

The queen hereupon ſent the marquis of Car- 
marthen, lord-preſident of the council, the earls of 
Devonſhire, Dorſet, Nottingham and Rocheſter, 
together with the lords Sidney and Cornwallis, to 
enquire into the cauſe of their return, and to expe- 
dite another embarkation. The admiral clearly 
proved the impracticability of making a deſcent on 
the coaſt of France at that ſeaſon of the year; the 
deſign therefore was laid aſide, and the troops were 
tranſported to Flanders. The higher the hopes of 
the nation had been raiſed by this armament, the 
deeper they felt their diſappointment. © The people 
complained that they were plundered and abuſed. 


Lives of the Admirals, Vol. III. p. 76. 
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The Dutch ſcrupled not to exclaim againſt the 
treachery of the king's counſellors, and to affirm, 
that every thing that was tranſacted at London, was 
ſo ſpeedily communicated to the French court, that 
it vas in vain to hope any ſucceſs from deſigns con- 
certed there, Some politicians indeed, thought 
they ſaw the intention of the armament fully an- 
ſwered, and that king William only meant thereby 
to alarm the French, and oblige them to keep great 
bodies of men conſtantly along their coaſts, and to 
be at avaſt expence in watching the motions of this 
ſmall body of troops, thereby reducing the force 
which they employed in Flanders. 

Another cauſe of national diſcontent proceeded 
from the numerous captures which were made of 
the Engliſh merchant-ihips by French privateers ; 
and what tended much to aggravate theſe loſſes, the 
trade had ſuffered much more after the defeat of 
the French fleet off La Hogue, than when they were 
rivals on the ocean; which aroſe from the ſeamen 
being diſmiſſed the king's ſervice, and ſerving on 
board privateers, which being diſperſed over differ- 
ent parts of the Channel, made prize of whatever 
merchantmen came in their way, At the ſame time 
the grand fleet of England being collected together, 
the admiralty were not able to fend out frigates to 
cruiſe at proper ſtations, for the protection of trade, 
or to provide it with proper convoys. 

The moſt important event on the Continent, 
during the campaign of 1692, was the taking of Na- 
mur, which Louis made himſelf maſter of *, not- 
withſtanding king William was at the head of an 
army, nearly equal in number to that of France, 
and within cannon-ſhat of the beſiegers. This 
Lgnal fucceſs of the French army was owing to the 
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maſterly diſpoſitions of the marſhal duke of Lux- 
emburg, 'who commanded. Soon after was fought 
the battle of Steenkirk, in which the Engliſh troops 
acquired great honour by their intrepid bravery, 
but being ill ſupported, were at length-obliged to 
give way. Though the French reaped no ſolid 
advantage from this victory, yet it excited tumul- 
tuous joy in Paris. All the faſhionable ornaments 
of both ſexes received the name of Steenkirks; all 
the new trinkets were made .2 la Steenkergue ; and 
every individual, who had been perſonally engaged 
in the action, was received every where with che 
higheft mark of favour *. 

William, -though frequently unſucceſsful, had a 
genius ſo fruitful in reſources, that he often drew 
more advantage from a defeat, chan the French did 
from their victories. The French miniſtry how- 


ever did not entirely depend on the fortune of war 


for the execution of their revenge againſt king 
William; they likewiſe employed aſſaſſins to de- 
prive him of life, in the moſt treacherous manner. 
One Dumont undertook to perpetrate this aft of 


'baſeneſs. , Monſieur de Maintenon, and Paparel, 


paymaſter to the French army, encouraged the 
icheme. Nor were theſe attempts entirely diſagree- 
able to the temper of James, who is charged with 
having approved the undertaking. The aſſaſſin, to 
accompliſh his deſign, inliſted in the confederate 
army, in order to ſhoot the king of England 
when he ſhould ride out to viſit the lines, while a 
party of horſe from the French camp was to ruſh 
forward to the reſcue of Dumont, as ſoon as he had 


effected his purpoſe. This man was fuificicatly 
abandoned to form ſuch a ſcheme, but wanted that 


<onſummate degree of villany which was neceſſary 
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to execute it; he was betrayed by his own fears, 


and having confeſſed his guilt, ſuffered. death as a 
traitor. | 3 he 

About this time the duke of Leinſter. arrived at 
Oſtend with the troops. that had . embarked at 


St. Helens. He was furniſhed with cannon ſent 
- down the Meuſe from Maeftricht ; he was reinforced 
by a large detachment from the king's camp at 


Gramont, under the command of general I olle- 
mache ; he took poſſeſſion of Furnes, was joined by 
the earl of Portland and Mr. D'Auverquerque, and 
| - but, 
on farther deliberation, the enterpriſe was thought 
very dangerous, and therefore laid aſide. Furnes 
and Dixmuyde, lately reduced by brigadier Ram- 


. fay, were ſtrengthened with new. works, and ſe- 
- cured with ſtrong garriſons. The, cannon were 
ſent back, and the troops returning to Oſtend, re- 
emba ked for England. This fruitleſs expedition, 


added to the inglorious iſſue of the campaign, in- 

creaſed the ill- humour of the Britiſh nation “. 
King William returned to England on the 18th 

of October, and on the 4th of November opened 


the ſeſſion of parliament by a ſpeech, in which he 


took notice of the ſignal victory obtained over the 
French at ſea, and lamented the ſubſequent diſap- 
pointments, as well as the bad ſucceſs of the cam- 
Paign by land. Neither the houſe of peers, nor the 

ouſe of commons, aſſembled in a good humour; 
however, one of the earlieſt proceedings of the 
latter was, to paſs a vote of thanks to admiral Kul- 
ſel, his officers, . and ſeamen.,. for the victory they 
had obtained. They then. proceeded to enquire 
why that victory had not been purſued ? why the 
deſcent had not been made? and why the trade had 


® Smollett's Hiſtory of England, Vol. VIII, p. 457. 
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not been better protected from the enemies cruiſers? 
The admiral having exculpated himſelf, they peti- 
tioned the king, to give directions, for the lords of 
the admiralty to produce copies of all the letters 
and orders which had been ſent to the admiral: 
they ordered Ruſſel to lay before them his anſwers, 
and the commiſſioners of the tranſports, victuallers, 
and office of ordnance, to deliver in an account of 
their proceedings, Ruffel acquitted himſelf to the 
ſatisfaction of the houſe, and ſhifted the blame of 
the miſcarriage upon his enemy the earl of Not- 
tinghatn, by declaring, that twenty days had 
elapſed between his firlt letter to that nobleman, 
and his lordſhip's anſwer. The earl's friends, of 
whom there were a great number in the houſe, eſ- 
pouſed his cauſe with great vigour, and even recti- 
minated upon Ruſſel, ſo that a very violent debate 
enſued. Boch parties agreed, that there had been 
miſmanagement in the ſcheme of a deſcent. IA 
was moved, that one cauſe of the miſcarriage was 
the want of giving timely and neceſſary ordets, by 
thoſe to whom the management of the affair was 
committed; the houſe divided, and it was carried 
in the affirmative by one voice only. Then Sir 
John Aſhby was examined, as to his failure in exe- 
cuting the orders which he received to deſtroy the 
French ſhips which got into St. Maloes. On 
this head Sir John vindicated © himſelf ' to the 
ſatisfaction of the houſe, and fat the whole mat- 
ter in ſo clear a light, that the ſpeaker, by or- 
der of the houſe, took notice of his ingenuous 
behaviour at the bar, and he was diſmiſſed 
from farther attendance. Then the lords reſolved 
to enquire into the miſcarriage of the purpoſed 
deſcent, and called for all the papers relating to 
that affair; but the aim of the majority was not fo 
much to rectify the errors of the goyerament, as to 
Vol II. LII ſcreen 
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ſcreen Nottingham, and cenſure Ruſſel. That no- 
bleman produced his own book of entries, together 
with the whole correſpondence between him and 
the admiral, whom he verbally charged with hav- 
ing contributed to the miſcarriage of the expedition. 
This affair was referred to a committee. Sir John 
Aſhby was examined. The houſe directed the earl 
to draw up the ſubſtance of his charge, and theſe 
papers were afterwards delivered to a committee of 
the commons, at a conference, by the lord-preſi- 
dent, and the reſt of the committee above. They 
were offered for the inſpection of the commons, as 
they concerned ſome members of that houſe, by 
whom they might be informed more fully of the 
particulars they contained. At another conference 
which the commons demanded, their committee 
declared, in the name of the houſe, that they had 
read and well conſidered the papers, which their 
lordſhips had ſent them, and which they now re- 
turned: that finding Mr. Ruſſel, one of their mem- 
bers, often mentioned in the ſaid papers, they had 
vnanimouſly reſolved, that admiral Ruſſel, in his 
command of the fleets, during the laſt ſummer's 
expedition, had behaved with fidelity, courage, and 
conduct. The lords, irritated at this reſolution, 
and diſappointed in their reſentment againſt Ruſſel, 
defired a free conference between the committees of 
both houſes, in which the earl of Rocheſter told 
the commons, he was commanded by the houſe of 
lords to inform them that their lordſhips looked 


upon the late vote and proceedings of the lower 


houſe in returning their papers, to be irregular and 
unparliamentary, as they had not communicated 
to their lordſhips the lights they had received, and 
the reaſons upon which their vote was founded. A 
paper to the lame purpoſe was delivered to colonel 


Granville, who promiſed to preſent it to the com- 
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mons, and make a faithful report of 'what his lord- 
ſhip had ſaid. Thus the conference ended, and the 
enquiry was diſcontinued. | | 
The lower houſe ſeemed to be as much exaſpe- 
rated againſt the earl of Nottingham, as the lords 
were incenſed at Ruſſel. A motion was made, that 
his majeſty ſhould be adviſed to appoint ſuch com- 
miſſioners of the board of admiralty, as were of 
known experience in maritime affairs, Although 
this was overruled, they voted an addreſs to the 
king, praying, that for the future, all orders for 
the management of the fleet, might paſs through 
the hands of the ſaid commiſſioners ; a proteſt, by 
implication, againſt the conduct of the ſecretary. 
The conſideration of ways and means was the next 
object that engroſſed the attention of the lower 
houſe ; they reſolved that a rate of four ſhilli 
in the pound for one year, ſhould - be charged upon 
all lands, according to their yearly value; as alſo 
upon all perſonal eſtates, and upon all offices and 
employments of profit, other than military officers 
in the army or navy. The act founded on this re- 
ſolution, empowered the king to borrow money on 
the credit of it, at ſeven per cent. They farther 


enabled him to raiſe one million on the general 


credit of the exchequer, by granting annuities: 
they laid ſeveral new duties on a variety of impoſts: 
they renewed the laſt quarterly N nate 
that in caſe it did not produce three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, the deficiency might be made up by 
borrowing on the general credit of the exchequer: 
they continued the impoſitions on wine, vinegar, 
tobacco, and ſugar, for five years; and thoſe on 
Eaſt-India goods for four years: they laid a new 
impoſition of eight per cent. on the capital ſtock of 
the Eaſt - India Company, eſtimated at ſeven hundred 
and forty- four thouſand pounds; of one per cent. 
LI1II 2 on 
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en the African of five pounds on every ſhare © 
the ſtock belonging to the Hudſon's Bay Company 
and they empowered his majeſty to borrow five 
hundred , thouſand pounds on theſe funds, which 
wete expreſsly eſtabliſhed for maintaining the war 
with vigour. | TY 

No ſooner, were the ſupplies voted, than every 
exertion was made to prepare a formidable fleet 
early in the ſeaſon. In the month of January, 169g, 
admiral Ruſſel. was diveſted of his command; but 
to qualify this ſtep, he was appointed treaſurer of the 
houſehold: This plainly evinced the triumph of 
the ſecretary, Nottingham, over the commander in 
chief. The command of the fleet was veſted in the 
hands of the admirals Killegrew, Delaval, and 
Shovel. Rooke was created vice-admiral of che 
red, and Aylmer rear-admiral of the ſame diviſion; 
lord Berkley was  vice-admiral of the blue, and 
Mitchell his rear-admiral. The king, to conciliate 
the affections of the officers and ſeamen, went down 
to Portſmouth, where he carefully inſpected, not 
only the fortifications of the place, but the condi- 
tion of the ſhips which lay there. Whilſt on board 
admiral. Rooke's ſhip, he conferred the honour of 
knighthood on that officer. Leaving the queen 


regent during his. abſence, he ſoon after embarked 


EPO 
The firſt object with the combined fleets of Eng- 
land and Holland, was to block up the French in 
their ports, particularly in Breſt, and thereby re- 
move the annoyance which the commerce of both 
countries had ſuffered from the privateers of France; 
but a fatal incapacity, or rather a deſtructive ſpirit 
of diſaffeftion, pervaded the operations of the 
council, and of the admiralty- board. It is even 
ſaid, that Killegrew and Delaval were too much in 
the. intereſt of James, to give an energy to the ope- 
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rations at ſea *; and Shovel, though well affected 
to the government, could not act in oppoſition to 
his two colleagues. * 

Such were the delays in getting to ſea, that the 
French navy had ſailed from their harbours before 
the Engliſh had quitted theirs; ſo that the meaſures 
which had been planned were entirely fruſtrated. 
It was not until the middle of May, that the Eng- 
liſh fleet aſſembled at St. Helens, and took on board 
five regiments, which were intended for a deſcent 


.in France. When the Engliſh and Dutch ſquadrons 


Joined, they compoſed a fleet of eighty- three ſhips 
of the line; of which fifty- one ſhips were furniſned 
by England, but theſe were feebly manned, and ill 
provided with neceſſaries and proviſions; the States 
ſent out thirty-two ſhips of the line f. 

The French had made valt preparations in all 
their ports, and had laboured, by well - directed ef- 
forts, to repair the damage which their navy had 
ſuſtained ; they bought and armed all the large 
merchantmen in every port in the kingdom, there- 
by converting them into-ſhips of war. An embargo 
was laid on all the ſhipping in France, until the 
royal fleet was manned. To animate the officers 
and ſeamen, Louis made a grand naval promotion ; 
and the whole naval force of France conſiſted of 
ſeventy-one capital ſhips, beſides bomb-ketches, 
fire-thips, and tenders. Whilſt it was generally 
believed, that with this force the French king medi- 
cated ſome freſh attempt to reſtore the exited mo- 
narch, his views were really directed to intercept a 
very valuable fleet of merchantmen, bound from 
the ports of England and Holland for the Le- 
vant. Four hundred ſhips, conſiſting of Engliſh, 
Dutch, and Hamburghers, bound for the Straits, 


„ Burnet's own Times, + Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, 
Vol, III. p- 89. a 
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lay waiting for a convoy in May. On the 19th 
of that month, orders were ſent from the Admi- 
ralty, for the whole grand fleet to convoy thoſe 
ſhips as far as might be found requiſite. The three 
admirals had agreed, that Sir George Rooke ſhould 
command a ſquadron of twenty-three men of war, 
Engliſh and Dutch, to eſcort the trade through the 
Straits, and along the Mediterranean, after the main 
fleet ſhould leave it. 

Though the miniſtry had received no certain in- 
telligence concerning the motions of the French, 


the fleet under count Tourville had actually failed. 


from Breſt the 16thof May. It proceeded towards 
the Straits to join the ſquadron expected from 
Toulon, under D'Eitrees. On the 28th of the, 
ſame month, this armament put into — * Bay. 
Whilſt it lay there, Rooke, with his ſquadron, 
and the fleet under his convoy, appeared, the grand 
fleet having ſhamefully left him and the wealth 
which he eſcorted, on the 6th of June, about fifty 
leagues W. S. W. of Uſhant, to fall a prey to 
the ſuperior ſtrength of France. Rooke, deceived 
by falſe intelligence of the ſtrength -of the enemy, 
prepared to engage, but ſoon perceiving his miſ- 
take, he ſtood out to fea; at the ſame time ſending 
orders to the merchantmen that were near ſhore, 
to put into the neighbouring ports of Faro, St. 
Lucar, and Cadiz. About ſix in the evening, ten 
fail of the enemy's fleet, having on board their ad- 
miral and vice-admiral, came up with two of the 
ſternmoſt ſhips, which were Dutch men of war, 
commanded by the captains Schrijver and Vander- 
Pocl; who finding themſelves under the wind, and 
thereby cut off from all eſcape, tacked in for the 
ſhore, and thus, by dividing the attention of the 
enemy, gave many ſhips an opportunity of eſcap- 
ing. The Dutch captains, when attacked, made - 
mo 
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moſt deſperate defence, but were at laſt overpow- 
ered by numbers and taken. An Engliſh ſhip of 
war, and à rich pinnace, were burnt, rwenty-nine 
merchant ſhips were taken, and about fifty deſtroy- 
ed; the value of which was eſtimated at a mil- 
lion ſterling. The eſcape of the reſt of the fleet 
was owing to the injudicious conduct of Tourville, 
who might have ſurrounded and taken the whole. 
Rooke, having called a council of war, found 
his officers divided in their opinions, ſome pro- 
poſed that he ſhould bear away for Ireland, and 
others, that he ſhould attempt to make the har- 
bour of Liſbon. The admiral, however, over- 
ruled theſe meaſures, and determined to proceed 
to the Madeiras, where he ſafely arrived; and hav- 
ing there taking in wood and water, he ſet ſail for 
Ireland, and arrived at Cork on the 3d day of Au- 
guſt, with fifty ſail, including ſhips of war and 
trading veſſels. The Dutch, although very great 
ſufferers by this fatal blow, in the account which 
they publiſhed of their loſs, acknowledge, that it 
would have been much greater but for the conduct 
of Sir George Rooke, on whom they beſtow warm 
praiſes. Tourville, inſtead of purſuing Rooke, at- 
| tacked ſome of the Spaniſh ports where the ſhips 
had retired. On the zcth of July, he appeared 
before Malaga, threatening to bombard the town, 
if the governor protected the Engliſh and Dutch 
veſſels which lay in the harbour. The Spaniards 
not being intimidated by this threat, Tourville at- 
tacked the ſhips which lay in the mole with great 
fury. The ſeamen on board them made a long 
and gallant defence. The French twice attempted 
to burn the Union frigate, but were bravely re- 
pulſed. The ſuperiority of numbers at length pre- 
vailed, fo that the maſters of the veſſels were obliged 


to link them to prevent their falling into the _— 
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of the enemy. A detachment of fourteen men of 
war, and two bomb-ketches, were then ſent to 
Cadiz, where, however, they effected very little. 
At Gibraltar, after an obſtinate defence, ſeveral rich 
ſhips were burat and funk, together with a Dutch 
man of war, #3 I 1) 2 Nt 
Soon after Rooke had arrived at Cork, he re- 
ceived orders from the three commanding admirals, 
to ſend fix of the largeſt ſhips, to the fleet which 
then lay near the Scilly iſles, and to ſtation the reſt 
at Kinſale. On the 16th day of Auguſt he joined 
the main fleet, having very fortunately fallen in 
with fifty fail of victuallers, which; were ſent out 
freighted with proviſions for the fleets ; but tem- 
peſtuous weather having driven them off their 
ſtation, theſe veſſels had miſſed them. The admi - 
rals having cruiſed for a few weeks in the mouth of 
the channel, on the 25th; of Auguſt returned to St. 
Helens, where the regiments were debarked that 
had been on board all the ſummer, without attempt - 
ing any thing. On the 19th day of September, 
fifteen Dutch ſhips of the line, and two frigates, ſer 
fail for Holland, and twenty-ſix ſail, with ſeven fire- 
mips, were aſſigned as guardſhips during the winter, 
The naval operations were then ſuppoſed to be cloſed 
for that year, but it ſoon appeared that there was 
a ſecret expedition to be-undertaken, in order, 
if poſſible, to allay in ſome meaſure that national 
ferment which ſuch fevere loſſes and miſcarriages had 
excited. i 
The art of bombarding maritime towns with 
ſhips, whereby bombs may be thrown from a mov- 
ing veſſel with as much certainty as from the ſolid 
ground, is an invention claimed by France, and 
was now about to be employed in annoying the 
1nventor. On the 13th day of November, com- 


modore Benbow ſailed with a ſquadron of twelve 
men 


r 
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withſtand the ſhock. The capſton of the _ 
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men of war, four -bomb-ketches, and ten brigan- 
tines and well- boats, put to ſea, and proceeded to 
St, Maloes, They anchored at Quince-fort, when 
three of the bomb veſſels, with the brigantines'and 


well-boats,. bore in and anchored within half a mile 


of the town. For thirteen days they threw bombs 
into the town, and landing on an iſland near the 
town, they burnt a convent there. On the 19th 
they took the opportunity which: a dark night, a 
freſh gale, and a ſtrong tide afforded, to ſendꝭ in 


an extraordinary fire: ip, of about three hundred 


tons burden, which was ſtyled the infernal, and 
which was intended to have reduced the town ta 
aſnes. This dreadſul machine, calculated to give 
additional force to the horrors of war, ſttuck upon 
a rock, within piſtol: ſnot of the place where it was 
intended to moor her; the engineer was therefare 
obliged to ſet her on fire and retreat. She conti: 
nued burning for ſome time, but at length-blew.upy» 
with an-expldſion that was tertible beyond deſcrip- 

tion. The whole, town ſhook: as, if moved by. àn 
earthquake; three hundred houſes were unroofed 
by it at the ſame ĩnſtant of time: for three leagues: 
round, no glaſs nor other brittle. ſubſtance cou 


Which dealt this deſolation, and which "weighed. 
two hundred pounds, was carried by the force of 
the powder over the walls, ànd falling upon a houſe,” 
levelled it to the ground. The walls towards the 
ſea were in general thrown down. The wretched: 
inhabitants with all their ſenſes aſſailed by ter- 
rors ; the ground ſhaking under them; their houſes 
diſmantled "and -threatening to cruſh them in their 
ruins; their ears, deafened with the horrid din that 
burſt forth at the ſame inſtant, felt all the agonies 
of fear, inſomuch as to be totally incapable. of 
taking arms and defending themſelves, ſo that they 
Vol. II. Mmm would 
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would have fallen an eafy prey to a ſmall number 
of troops; but no ſoldiers had. been embarked: for 
the expedition! The ſailors, however, although 
unſupported, took and demoliſhed Quince - fort. 
The place had greatly annoyed England, by fitting 
aut great numbers of pri vateere, which were hereby 
deſtroyed, and ample revenge taken of the plun- 
derets 6. l las | | 
Although the affair at St. Maloes had fpread; 
conſternation through the maritime parts of France, 
it was not effecbual''to quell the diſcontents which 
predominated: in England. The nation loudly. 
complained, 'that thoſe who were entruſted with the 
ſecrets of the cabinet berrayed their truſt, and that 
the naval force of the nation, which, if properly 
exerted, was. ſufficient to maintain its preeminence 
at ſea,” was debilitated by the miſmanagement and 
treachery of thoſe who ought to give efficacy to its 
Xerations. 7 15 * 
The battle of Landon f, in which Luxembourg 
defeated: the allies, was the chief event on the Con- 
tinent during the campaign of 1693. In this 
action the duke ef Berwick, the natural fon of 
James, by the earl of Marlborough's ſiſter, was 
„„ g ** N 4 
+ The French wri chat this was one of thoſe dreadful ma- 
45.8 for ingen Wan Bete twade uſe e "ths 
bridge over the Scheldt, when the prince of Parma beheged Antwerp, 
in the year 1535, The reader will perceive, by the following deſcrip- 
tion, that it was in fact a fire-ſhip, contrived to operate when moored 
cloſe to tby town walls, At the buztom of the Hold, were a hundred 
barrels of powder g. theſe were covered with pitch, ſulphur, rofin, tow, 
frraw, and fog T5 over w. ich lay deams, bored through to give air 
to the fires; and upyoa theſe lay three hundred. carcaſſes filled with gre- 
chain-ſhot,, iron bullets,. ptftols loaded, and: wrapt, in linen 
pitched, broken iron bars, and the hottoms of glaſs bottles. There 
were fix holes; or mouths, to let out the flames, which were ſo vehe- 
ment, as to conſume 8 ſubſtances; and could be checked by 
nothing but the pouring in of hot water. The French Feport, that the 
engineer who contrived this veſſel, was blown up in her, becauſe they 
found the body of a man, well dreſſed, upon the ſhore, and in his 
et-book a journal of the edition, was, however, only a 
mate to one of the veſſels.Campbel. + July 29, 163. ; 
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taken priſaner by his uncle, brigadier Churchill; 
Ginkell, earl of Athlone, was in imminent danger 
of loſing his life; and general Tollemache brought 
off the greater part of the Engliſh infantry with re- 
markable gallantry and conduct. King William 
müde prodigidus efforts of courage and activity to 
retrieve the fortune of the day. was preſent in 
all parts of tlie battle; he charged in perſon, both 
on horſeback and on foot, where the danger was 
moſt: threatening; his peruke, the fleeve of his 
coat, and the knot of his ſcarf, were penetrated by 
three different muſket bullets; and he ſaw numbers 
fall beſide him. Even the enemy bore witneſs to 
his undaunted courage; the prince of Conti, in a 
letter to his princeſs, which was intercepted, de- 
clared, that he ſaw the prince of Orange expoſing 
himfelf to the greateſt dangers ; and that fuch'vi- 
lour well deſerved the peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
crown he wore. Yet here, as in every other battle 
he fought, his diſpoſitions and manceuvres were ſes 
verely cenſured; Luxembourg;' after he had mi- 
nutely examined the fituation of the confederates 
before the engagement, is ſaid to have exelaimed, 
c Now, I believe, Waldeck is really dead.“ Al- 
luding to that general's known fagacity in chooſing 

und for an encampment. 22 | 

All theſe victories procured glory to France, but 
little advantage. The allies were not yet effectually 
worſted. King William always made excellent 
retreats; and about à fortnight after one battle, 


another ſhould! have followed, in order to deter- 


mine who ſhould keep the field. The cathedral of 
Paris was hung round with colours that had been 
taken during the war; this led the prince of Conti 
to call Luxembourg The Upbolſterer of Notre Dame. 
But whilſt nothing was talked of at Paris but vic- 
tories, Louis XIV. who had formerly conquered 

| M mm 2 the 
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the half of Holland and Flanders, together with 
all Franche Compte, without fighting a ſingle bat- 
tle, now, after ſo many grand efforts, and bloody 
victories, could not penetrate into the United Pro- 
vinces, nor lay ſiege to Bruſſels. 

FThe king returned to England the latter end of 
October, eſcorted by a ſmall q ſquadron» of men of 
war, commanded by rear- admiral Mitchel. One 
of / the firſt meaſures which he took after his 2 

Was to reinſtate admiral Ruſſel in the command of 
the fleet, and; diſmiſs the earllof Nottingham from his 
poſt. -- On the th day of November 1693, the parli- 
-ament met; the king, in his ſpeech; expreſſed his 
reſentment againſt thoſe who were the authors of 
the miſcarriages at ſea; repreſented the neceſſity 


manded a ſuitable: ſupply for chat purpoſe. | Soon 
after the meeting of parliament, the houſe of com- 
mons entered upon an enquiry into the miſcarriages 
at ſea, and to conſider of means for preſerving the 
trade of the nation. The Turkey Company was 
ſummoned, to produce the petitions they had deli- 
vered to the admiralty far convoy; while lord 
Falkland, who far; at "the head of that board, gave 
in copies of all the orders and directions ſent. to 
Sir George Rooke concerning the Straits fleet; to- 
gether with a: liſt of all the ſhips at that time in 
eommiſſon. It came out, in the courſe of this 
enquiry, that the misfortune which had befallen the 
Smyrna fleet, was, in a great meaſure, owing to 
the miſconduct of the three admirals who com- 
Manded in chief, aud to the neglect of the victual- 
ling: office. It was ſtrongly urged, to paſs a vote ot 
genſure on the admirals commanding in chief; buf 
after mack, e ic was overiuled, and the atten- 
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tion of the houſe was drawn to other matters, It 
appeared, that the ſum of one million thirty-ſix 
thouſand four hundred and fifteen pounds was due 
for ſeamen's wages. The houſe thereupon paſſed 
a vote of credit for five hundred thouſand pounds, 
towards diſcharging their arrears, and granted two 
millions for the ſervice of the navy in 1694. Lord 
Falkland -was likewiſe found to have obtained, by 


indirect means, four thouſand pounds, for which 


offence: he was declared guilty of a high miſde- 
meanor, and breach of truſt, and committed pri- 
ſoner to the Tower; from whence he was ſoon after 
diſcharged upon his petition. | 
The year 1693, is memorable for the firſt eſta- 
bliſhment of the preſent corporation of the Bank of 
England. Many propoſals and ſchemes had been 
offered to the public for the inſtitution of a national 
Bank. The only conſiderable Banks in Europe then 
ſubſiſting were, thoſe of Amſterdam, Venice, Genoa, 
and Hamburgh. The ends propoſed in forming 
this company were, the accommodation of the com- 
mercial part of the nation, and rendering aſſiſtance 
to government. William Paterſon, a merchant, 
formed the plan of this Bank, which was brought 
to effect by Michael Godfrey, and other active pro- 
jectors. The diſaffected party oppoſed this eſta- 
bliſhment, alledging, it would engroſs the money, 
ſtock, and riches of the kingdom. After very warm 
debates an act was paſſed this ſeſſion, for granting 
ſeveral rates and duties on tonnage of ſhips, and on 
beer, ale, and other liquors, for ſecuring certain re- 
compences, &c. to ſuch perſons as ſnould voluntarily 
advance one million five hundred thouſand pounds: 
it was thereby enacted, that their majeſties might 
grant a commiſſion to take particular ſubſcriptions 
for one million two hundred thouſand pounds, part 
of the ſaid one million five hundred thouſand pounds, 
| 4 (the 
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the. miniſtry being unwilling to truſt the whole to 
this ne ſcheme, ) of any perſons, natives or foreign- 
ers, whom their majeſties were thereby impowered 
to incorporate, with a yearly allowance of one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, viz. ninety- ſix thouſand 

nds for intereſt at eight per cent. until redeemed, 
and four thouſand pounds to be allowed the intended 
Bank for charges of management. The corporation 
to have the name of the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England. This fund to be redeemable 
upon a year's notice, after the iſt of Auguſt 1705, 
and payment of the principal, and then the corpo- 
ration to ceaſe. The company were enabled to pur. 
chaſe lands their ſtock was to be trans ferrable: they 
were reſtrained from owing, at any one time, more 
than one million two hundted thouſand pounds, un- 
leſs empowered by future acts of parliament. The 
dealings of this company were confined to bills of 
exchange, buying and ſelling of bullion, gold, or 
filver ; or the ſale of any merchandize which might 
be pledged to them for money lent thereon, and 
which remained unredeemed at the time agreed 
upon, or within three months after, The corpo- 
ration was reſtrained from lending any money to go- 
vernment by way of loan or anticipation, on any 
branch of the revenue, unleſs warranted ſo to do 
by parliament. This clauſe was probably inferted 
to guard againſt the evil which aroſe from Charles the 
Second: having ſhut up the exchequer, wherein the 
banker's money was depoſited, and which they had, 
from: time to time, advanced to him by way of anti- 
cipation of his revenues. The whole ſubſcription 
was filled in ten days after its being opened, and the 
court of directors completed the payment before the 
expiration of the time preſcribed by the act, although 
they did not call in more than ſeven hundred and 


twenty thouſand pounds of the money ſubſcribed. 
| Before 
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Before the parliament roſe, the king, among many 
other appointments, advanced Ruſſel to the head of 
the admiralty-board, in the room of Falkland, and 
ſuperſeded Killegre and Delaval, placing Sir George 
Rooke and Sir John Houblon as joint-commiſſioners 
in their room. CF of 7 | 

Whilſt cheſe things were tranſacting at home, the 
nation ſuſtained another misfortune at ſea. Sir 
Francis Wheeler had been appointed commander 
in chief in the Mediterranean, and had proceeded” 
there for the protection of the trade, as well as of 
the Spaniſh ports, with a fquadron of twenty- five 
men of war and frigates, in conjunction with the 
Dutch vice-admiral Callemberg, and his ſquadron. 
On the 17th day of February, being in the bay of 
Gibraltar, he was. overtaken by a violent ftorm, 
vader. a lee-ſhore, which he could not poſſibly 
weather; the ground was likewiſe ſo foul that no 
anchor would hold. A great number of ſhips were 
driven in aſhore, and many periſhed. The admi- 
ral's ſhip foundered at ſea, and he and all his crew, 
amounting, to five hundred and fifty, periſhed ; two 
Moors alone eſcaped. Two other ſhips of the line, 
three ketches, and fix merchant ſhips, were loſt. 
The remains of the fleet were ſo much ſhattered; 
that inſtead of proſecuting their voyage, they re- 
turned to Cadiz, in order to be refitted, and ſhel- 
tered from the attempts of the French ſquadrons 
which were ſtill at ſea, under the command of Chat- 
teau-Renaut and Gabaret. 

The king had beſtowed great attention during 
the winter, in projecting the operations of the fleet 
in the enſuing ſummer. His councils however were 
betrayed, even by choſe in whom he moſt confided. 
The deſtination of the different ſquadrons was com- 
municated to the French court as ſoon as it was 
formed in the cabinet; nothing but the time of 

their 
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their departure, which depended upon accidents, 


remained a ſecret. The combined fleets were not 


aſſembled until the end of April. Ruſſel hoiſted 
his flag at Portſmouth, on the-twenty-ſeventh day 
of that month, and his avowed deſign was to ſail 
into the Mediterranean, to defend the ports of Spain 
from the French, who had determined upon mak- 
ing the principal effort of the campaign on that ſide. 
But the chief enterprize of the ſeaſon was deſigned 
againſt Breſt. The lord Godolphin, although ar 
the head of the treaſury, had informed James ſome 
time before of this important ' ſecret *. But from 
the; uncertainty which attended the failing of the 
fleet, he could not fix the time. General Tolle- 
mache, contrary to the expreſs opinion of Ruſſel, 
occaſioned this ſcheme to be adopted. When the 


admiral. hoiſted his flag at St. Helens, the land- 
forces, deſtined for the expedition, were on their 
march, under Tollemache, to Portſmouth.” The 


French, who had ſent an army into Catalonia, com- 


manded by the marſhal de Noailles, openly de- 
clared their reſolution of aſſiſting, with their whole 


fleet, the deſigns of that general againſt” Barcelona. 
The court of Spain, anxious to preſerve a place of 
ſuch importance, had prevailed on the king of Eng- 
land to ſend the main body of the combined fleet 
to protect the place. It was therefore generally 


believed, that the land-forces under Tollemache 


were deſtined for that ſervice. The alarm concern- 
ing Breſt, which had been raiſed by the intelligence 


| ſent by Godolphin to James, had already ſubſided ; 
and the cauſe of apprehenſion was greatly removed, 


by the ſailing of the French fleet from that port on 
the 15th day of April. 
It is now at length brought to light, that the earl 


of Marlborough tranſmitted to the abdicated king, 


# Macpherſon's State Papers. 
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by means of colonel Sackville, an aecount of the 
real deſtination of this armament, the day before 
Ruſſel ſailed with the combined fleets *. 

On the 3d day of May admiral Ruſſel failed from 
St. Helens with the combined fleets, conſiſting of 
fifty- two Engliſh; and forty-one Dutch ſhips of the 
line, beſides frigates; fire-ſhips, and other ſmaller 
veſſels. Having received advice of a fleet of 
French merchant-ſhips, which lay near Conquet- 
bay, he detached captain Pritchard, in the Mon- 
mouth, with two fire-ſhips, with orders either to 
take or deſtroy them. Out of fifty-five ſail of veſ- 
ſels, thirty-five were either burnt or ſunk ; theſe 
were coaſters, whoſe general lading was ſalt; wine, 
and brandy. The admiral then returned to Sr. 
Helens, where he had left Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, 
with a part of the fleet, to take on board the land- 
forces deſtined for a deſcent on France. Finding 
every thing ready, he failed again with the whole 
fleet on the 29th day of May. A council of war 
being held on board the Britannia, ſoon after they 
got out to ſea, it was reſolved that the fleet deſign- 
ed againſt Breſt, which was commanded by lord 
Berkley, ſhould immediately proceed thither. Ac- 
cordingly, that ſquadron having parted with the 
prand fleet; anchored on the 7th day of June be- 
tween the bays of Camaret and Bertaume. The 
next day nine hundred men were landed in a diſ- 
orderly manner, under the fire of ſome men of war. 
They found the bay lined with intrenchments 
which were filled with French marines.. The Eng- 
liſh having for ſome time bravely ſuſtained the 
fire of the enemy, were at length forced to retreat, 
10 add to the misfortune, it was now ebbing tide, 

* Macpherſon's Hiſtory of England, Vol, II. p. 69. who takes theſe 


m_ from king James's MS. Memoirs preſet ved in the Scotch College 
at Paris, 
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and ſeveral boats were left dry on the ſand. Con- 
fuſion and flaughier prevailed. Six hundred ſol- 
diers were ſlain, many were drowned, beſides thoſe 
who were killed on board of the ſhips. Tolle- 
mache himſelf, received a wound in his thigh, of 
which he afterwards died at Plymouth. The ſhips 
which covered the landing were greatly ſhattered 
by the batteries which flanked the ſhore. . One 
Dutch frigate was ſunk, after loſing her whole crew, 


except an enſign, a drummer, and a private man. 


The French had profited fo much by the intelli- 
gence given them by Godolphin and Marlborough, 
that the Englith found it expedient to return home, 
without making any farther attempts. 

The queen ſent orders ta the admiral to call a 
council of war, and to deliberate in what manner 
the ſhips and forces might be beſt employed. It 
was there reſolved to make an attempt upon the 
coaſt of Normandy, and the town of Dieppe was 
fingled out as the object of their vengeance. They 
fat fail on the 5th day of July, but meeting with 
foul weather, it was not till the 12th that they be- 
gan to play upon the town, when they bombarded 
it with ſuch fury, that the greateſt part of the 
place was reduced to aſhes. They then proceeded 
to Havre- de-Grace, one third of which they 
demoltſhed, together with great part of the walls, 
and deſtroyed numbers of the troops that had 
been poured in to defend the place, as well as of 
inhabitants. But theſe furious aſſaults had ſo ſhat- 
tered the veſſels, that the admiral found it ne- 
ceſſary to deſiſt; but to keep up the alarm which 
theſe attacks had ſpread along the coaſt, the fleet 
appeared off La Hogue, which greatly harraſſed 
the French troops, by drawing them haſtily down 
to that extremity of Normandy Although the 


feet by this time was incapable of * 
thing, 
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thing, yet it alarmed the whole coaſt; and filled 


every town with ſuch conſternation, that the- inha- 
bitants would have abandoned their dwellings, if 
forces had not been ſent to reſtrain them. 

Lord Berkley returned from this ſucceſsful expe- 
dition on the 26th day of July. The command of 
the fleet, which conſiſted now only of frigates and 
ſmall ſhips, devolved on Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, who 
received poſitive inſtructions to undertake ſome- 
thing againſt Dunkirk. He therefore ſailed into the 
Downs, where he was joined by M. Meeſters, who 
was the inventor of thoſe machines called infernals, 
and who directed their operations. I his engineer 
brought with him ſeveral Dutch pilots, who were 
acquainted with the harbayr of Dunkirk, and could 
aſſiſt the ſhips in the attack. On the 12th day of 
September, the fleet appeared before Dunkirk ; cap- 
tain Benbow was appointed to conduct the enter- 

rize, under the directions of the engineer. Ihe 
next day the Charles galley was ſent in, with two 
bomb-ketches, and as many of the machines called 
infernals. Theſe latter were ſet on fire without 
effect, and the deſign miſcarried. The admiral 
then directed his courſe towards Calais, and in his 
way reduced to aſhes the ancient town of Gravel- 
ines v. Oa the 17th he appeared before Calais, threw 
a great number of ſhells into the town, by which 
about forty houſes were conſumed, but the wind 
blowing hard, accompanied with a great ſwell of 
the ſea, he was obliged to bear away for the Downs, 
from whence he ſent the bomb-ketches and ma- 
chines inta the river Thames. 

During this campaign, the French ſtood on the 
defenſive in Flanders, and having formed an im- 
penetrable line from the Lys to the ocean, pre- 


7 Buſchin's Geography. 
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vented William from attacking by land, thoſe ma- 
ritime places which his fleet had inſulted by ſea. 
He, however, beſieged and took the town and 
caſtle of Hui, with which ſucceſs he cloſed the cam. 
aign. | | 

l While the war languiſhed in Flanders, the French 
puſhed their operations with vigour on the fide of 
Spain. In Catalonia, marſhal de Noailles, havin 
forced the paſſage of the river Ter, defeated the 
Spaniſh army intrenched on the farther ſhore*. He 
took Palamos by aſſault 1; Geronne and Oſtalric 
fell ſucceſſively into his hands. His deſigns upon 
Barcelona were defeated by the arrival of Ruſſel, 
with the combined fleet in the neighbouring ſeas: 
at his approach Tourvillegetiring to Toulon. The 
Engliſh, by being maſters at ſea, gave a new turn 
to the ſiege, and Noailles preſently abandoned his 
enterprize. While the combined fleet continued 
in the Mediterranean, the French admiral durſt not 
venture to appear at fea, and all his projects were 
diſconcerted. Ruſſel, after having aſſerted the ho- 
nour of the Britiſh flag in thoſe ſeas during the 
whole ſummer, ſailed in the beginning of Novem- 
ber to Cadiz, where, by an expreſs order from the 
king, he wintered. During his ſtay in this harbour, 
he took ſuch effectual meaſures for preventing Tour- 
ville from paſſing the Straits, that he did not think 
proper to attempt it. | 8 

The French had at this time no other colony in 
India but Pondicherry, which Colbert had eſta- 
bliſhed at an immenſe expence; but no advantage 
could be reaped from it for ſeveral years. The 
Dutch this year eaſily took it, and thus ruined the 
commerce of France in India, when in its infancy . 


* May 27, 1694. + June 7, 7 Voltaire's age of Louis XLV" 
Vol. I. p. 245» ES £5 | 
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In the month of December, queen Mary was 
taken ill of the fmall-pox, and the ſymptoms prov- 
ing dangerous, ſhe prepared herſelf for death with 
great compoſure. She expired. at Kenſington on 
the 28th day of December, in the thirty-third year 
of her age, and the ſixth of her reign. She was ex- 
ceedingly lamented both at home and abroad. The 
king, in whoſe breaſt the tender paſſions were not 
predominagt, yet loved her with a ſtrong and manly 
affection. He mourned her Joſs with an unfeigned 
ſorrow, and as his affection was founded more on 
eſteem than paſſion, his grief upon her death was 
the more rooted and indelible, For ſome weeks he 
abandoned himſelf entirely to his emotions, neither 
admitting any company, nor attending to any buſi- 
neſs of ſtate. Mary, in her perſon, was tall and 

raceful ; with an oval face, lively eyes, agreeable 
— a mild aſpect, and an air of dignity, Her 
apprehenſion was clear, her judgment ſolid, and 
her memory tenacious. She was a zealous proteſ- 


tant; diſtinguiſhed by her undiſſembled piety, her 


extenſive charity, the evenneſs of her temper, and 
the mildneſs of her converſation. Her conjugal 
affection ſeems to have been the ruling principle 
of her life. 

Thoſe who thought that a king may be juſtified 
in being a tyrant, but that his people cannot be 
juſtified in reſiſting his tyranny, execrated with great 
bitterneſs the memory of this princeſs, for accepting 
the vacant throne of England upon her father's: ab- 
dication, and reigning over theſe kingdoms to the 
excluſion of her parent. But if ever the conſide- 
ration of public good may be allowed to outweigh 
the ties of blood, and to ſuperſede, in ſuch inſtances 
only in which they claſh, the duties reſulting from 
conſanguinity, the conduct of queen Mary, may be 
conſidered not only as excuſeable, but as meritorious. 

Naturally 
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Naturally unambitious, her patriotiſm ought not 
to be doubted : it was not: the attraction of royalty 
that drew Mary to oppoſe her father; but the full 
conviction that that father had broken the ſolemn 
engagements which he. had entéted into with his 
people, and was ftrenuouſly Jabouring to introduce 
the moſt fatal innovations in religion, and the civil 
government. So *circumſtanced, it required no 
diſpenſation. of the church to abſolve her from 
her filial obligations; her country demanded the ſa- 
crifice, 'and the greater duty ſuſpended the leſs, 
Civil and religious liberty were hereby fecured to a 
people, who were in the moſt imminent danger of 
being deprived of both for ever: all the horrors and 
devaſtations of civil war were hereby prevented, 
and a foundation laid for the happineſs, proſperity, 
and grandeur of Greai-Britain, inſtead of its be- 
coming an inſignificant appendage to the crown of 
France. %. knee Ae 
- The princeſs of Denmark was no fooner informed 
of the queen's dangerous illneſs, than ſhe ſent a 
lady of her bedchamber, requeſting that fhe might 
fee her. This was declined, hut her ſiſter thanked 
her for the concern ſhe had expreſfed, and informed 
her, that the refuſal procecded from the directions 
which the phyſicians had given, who had ordered 
the queen to be kept as quiet as poſſible, At the 
fame time ſhe declared, that ſhe died in perfect 
amity with her ſiſter. The city of London, the two 
houſes of parliament, the nation in general, ex- 
reſſed, in warm addreſſes to the throne, their 
ſenſe of the queen's merit, and their own ſorrow. 
The princeſs Ann was prevailed on by the earl of 
Sunderland, to write a letter of condolence to the 
king, on the death of his conſort. This princeſs, 
even before her difgrace, in the year 1692, had be- 


gun a ſecret corteſpondence with her father; but 
. having 
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having now. obtained a nearer proſpect of the crown, 
ſhe was eaſily induced to adopt an appearance of 
reconciliation with William. Not long after, ſhe 
viſited the king at Kenſington, where the was re- 
ceived with every mark of kindneſs. He appointed 
the palace of St. James's for her reſidence, and 
preſented her with the moſt valuable of the late 
queen's jewels. 

James made no efforts to recover his kingdom in 
conſequence of this event. He conceived hopes, 
that a government which he thought depended upon 
the popularity of his daughter, would ſhake, and 
unhinge itſelf by her deceaſe. He was much af- 
fected by the intelli Gece but his ſorrow was more 
that of an en th 3 ken ather : he was ra- 
ther grieve g, than at her 
death. IT * n ore Sys ions which he 
wrote into s Meth s pn this occalion: © The 
king ents. his additfofi Abierto to thoſe which 
he had already 5 45 kde ſaw a child whom 
he tenderly loved, perſevering to ker death, in a 
ſignal ſtate of diſobedience and diſloyalty : he per- 
ceived that ſhe was extolled for a crime as for the 
higheſt merit: he heard her contradictions called 
virtues; and her breach of duty to a parent, a be- 
coming ſacrifice to her religion and her country“. 


t *hers 


* Macpherſon's Hiſtory of England, Vol. II. p. 76, from James's 
Memoirs. 
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